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I.L.0. Notes 


The Twentieth Session of the International Labour Conference 
closed on 24 June after three weeks of steady work. Three Draft 
Conventions and two Recommendations were added during this Session 
to the 49 Draft Conventions and 45 Recommendations already adopted 
by previous Sessions of the Conference. 

A Draft Convention to regulate the recruiting of Native workers 
was adopted by 103 votes to 0, that is to say, unanimously by all the 
Government, Employers’, and Werkers’ delegates who took part in 
the voting. This text is intended to complete the provisions of the 
Convention on forced labour adopted in 1930 by avoiding the risks 
of abuse and of pressure being brought to bear on the populations 
concerned which may be entailed by certain operations undertaken 
with the object of obtaining or supplying the necessary labour when 
this is not forthcoming spontaneously. Together with this Draft 
Convention, the Conference also adopted by 119 votes to 0 a Recom- 
mendation which aims not merely at regulating recruiting, but at 
gradually eliminating it. 

By 99 votes to 5, the Conference adopted a Draft Convention provid- 
ing for the granting to all workers in industry and commerce of a 
minimum of six days’ holiday with pay each year. The provisions of 
this Draft Convention are completed by a Recommendation adopted 
by 98 votes to 15, and the Conference also passed four resolutions 
expressing the desire that the question of annual holidays with pay 
for domestic servants, hall porters, home workers, and agricultural 
workers respectively should be placed on its agenda in the near future. 

Lastly, a Draft Convention on the introduction of the 40-hour week 
on public works financed or subsidised by Governments was adopted 
by 79 votes to 38. This Convention, following that concerning the 
glass-bottle industry adopted last year and that for sheet-glass works 
adopted two years ago, brings up to three the number of Conventions 
accepted by the Conference to date on the application of the 40-hour 
week to particular industries. 


* 
* * 


In addition to the items mentioned above, the agenda of the Confer- 
ence also included a second.discussion of the question of the reduction 
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of hours of work in building and civil engineering, in the iron and steel 
industry, and in coal mines. The Committees appointed for this purpose 
drafted texts which, on a final vote in the plenary sitting, obtained 
71 votes to 42, 67 votes to 40, and 66 votes to 37 respectively. Accord- 
ingly, in none of the three cases was the two-thirds majority required 
by the Constitution for the adoption of Draft Conventions obtained, 
so that the President was obliged to announce that the Draft Conven- 
tions submitted had not been adopted. But in view of the large number 
of votes cast in favour of these regulations, and of the progress made 
in recent times by the movement for the introduction of the 40-hour 
week in several important industrial countries, a number of delegates 
considered that this setback should not be regarded as final. It was 
therefore proposed that the Governing Body should consider the 
desirability of convening a Tripartite Technical Conférence of Govern- 
ments and of employers’ and workers’ representatives in each of the 
industries concerned with a view to reaching an understanding as to 
the reduction of hours of work. Resolutions to this effect were adopted 
by the Conference. 
* 

' The reduction of hours of work in the textile industry appeared on 
the agenda of the Conference for the first time, but in a form which 
would enable the Conference, if it saw fit, to suspend the provisions 
of its Standing Orders concerning the procedure of double discussion 
and to adopt final texts this year. After a protracted discussion, the 
Conference nevertheless decided not to adopt a summary form of pro- 
cedure. By 71 votes to 29 it resolved to place the question on the agenda 
of the 1937 Session for a second discussion, and requested the Inter- 
national Labour Office to send a questionnaire to Governments. In 
conformity with the proposal made in respect of the building and iron 
and steel industries, and coal mines, it also requested the Governing 
Body to convene a Tripartite Conference which would include the 
necessary technical and expert assistance from  textile-producing 
countries, with the object of considering how the work already under- 
taken by the International Labour Organisation in connection with the 
improvement of conditions in the textile industry can best be advanced. 


A further item on the official agenda of the Conference was the 
question of safety provisions for workers in the building industry with 
reference to scaffolding and hoisting machinery. In accordance with 
the usual procedure, the Conference held a first discussion on this 
question, following which it decided by 109 votes to 0 to place the 
question on the agenda of the 1937 Session with a view to a second 
and final discussion. It determined the points on which the Office 
sltoald in the meantime consult the Governments with a view to draft- 
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ing preparatory texts which the Conference may take as the basis of 


its discussions next year. m 
* * 


The arduous work imposed on the Conference by an exceptionally 
heavy agenda did not prevent it from taking its usual lively interest 
in the major problems on whose solution the improvement of the 
workers’ standard of living depends and in the future tasks of the 
Organisation. The anxieties and suggestions put forward by the 
Director in his Report were fully commented on, no less than 65 speak- 
ers taking part in the debate on the Report, which lasted five days. 
Economic considerations naturally occupied an important place in the 
discussion. For several years past the Conference has called attention 
to the disastrous effects of the economic depression upon the workers. 
It has pointed out the menace to the political stability and the peace 
of the world which results from the depression, and recommended a 
series of remedial measures, such as the restoration of stable monetary 
conditions, the establishment of a system of international collaboration 
to prevent future disastrous fluctuations of the price level, the cessation 
of economic warfare between nations by the concerted elimination of 
restrictions on international exchanges, an increase in the purchasing 
power of the community, and the restoration to circulation of the 
capital lying idle by all appropriate means, notably by the adoption 
of a public works policy. 

This year again the Conference felt that it could not remain silent 
on these problems. It pointed out that although certain local improve- 
ments had been obtained in some countries through Government and 
national initiative, there had been no co-ordination between them, and 
that so long as this situation continued there would be the risk that 
such national efforts would one day conflict and increase the dangers 
to which prosperity and peace are exposed. On the proposal of Messrs. 
Jouhaux and Kono, French and Japanese Workers’ Delegates, it accord- 
ingly adopted without opposition a resolution requesting the Govern- 
ing Body to consider what steps might appropriately be taken to facili- 
tate the convocation, under the auspices of the League of Nations and 
with the close collaboration of the International Labour Organisation, 
of one or several conferences to discuss all the problems concerning 
currency, production, trade, settlement of populations, and colonisa- 


tion. 
ok 


Another question which again engaged the Conference’s attention 
this year was that of workers’ nutrition. Following a resolution adopted 
in 1935 on the proposal of the Australian and New Zealand Government 
Delegates, the Office had drafted a report on this question. After 
taking note of the report and of two resolutions on the same subject 
passed by the Santiago Conference, the Conference noted the close 
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connection which the data collected had shown to exist between the 
question of nutrition and many of the problems lying within the compe- 
tence of the International Labour Organisation, in particular that of 
wages and of the purchasing power of the working class. All the 
speakers recognised that Governments could not afford to neglect 
a problem on which the life and welfare of their peoples depended. 
What is threatening to delay its solution is the lack of adequate 
scientific data on which to base a rational policy of nutrition, a lack 
which is emphasised in the Office’s report. The Conference accordingly 
recommended, by a resolution moved by Mr. Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ 
Delegate, and adopted unanimously, that the Office should continue 
its researches and efforts to ensure the progress of dietetic science and 
to demonstrate the importance of that science in regard to social ques- 
tions. A notable impetus has already been given to these researches 
by the discussions held last year both at the Conference and at 
the Assembly of the League of Nations, and national committees have 
been set up in several countries to collect data concerning the condi- 
tions and dietetic needs of the working class. The resolution adopted by 
the Conference requested the Governing Body to consider the possibility 
of placing certain questions relative to the problem of nutrition on the 
agenda of the Conference. 


* * 


During this year’s Session of the Conference the International 
Labour Organisation took a further step towards universality. For some 
years past there has been collaboration between Egypt and the Organisa- 
tion. In 1932 Mr. H. B. Butler, then Deputy Director of the Office, 
was invited to visit Egypt with a view to advising the Government 
in regard to the introduction of labour legislation and the means of 
ensuring its application, and since that year the Egyptian Government 
has regularly sent an official observer to represent it at the Conference. 
This year the seal of permanence has been set on these already close 
relations. Having been informed that Egypt was prepared to become 
a Member of the International Labour Organisation if invited to do so, 
the Conference unanimously adopted a resolution to this effect, and 
before the end of the Session the Egyptian Government made known 
its decision to accept this invitation. 

In communicating this decision to the Conference on behalf of his 
Government, Mr. Assal expressed the hope that Egypt’s collaboration 
with the International Labour Organisation would become increas- 
ingly effective and fruitful. He recalled the programme of social 
policy which the Egyptian Government recently outlined in a speech 
from the Throne, the principal items in which are the drafting of labour 
legislation to improve the conditions of the workers, recognise their 
trade unions, and regulate their relations with employers, the intro- 
duction of social insurance, and measures to combat unemployment. 


The Stakhanov Movement 
and the Increased Productivity of Labour 
in the U.S.S.R. 


by 


B. L. Markus 


Chief of the Labour and Employment Section, State Planning 
Commission, Moscow 


At the beginning of September 1935 the Soviet press announced 
that a miner in the Donetz coalfield, A. Stakhanov, had himself 
discovered ways of improving his working methods, and had as 
a result succeeded in cutting sixteen times as much coal per day 
as the normal standard. The news unfurled a wave of emulation 
in the working class and was the starting point of a whole series 
of similar records in a wide variety of industries. This movement, 
which is carried along by the enthusiasm of the workers, is called 
the “ Stakhanov movement ’’. In the following article Mr. Markus 
studies the factors which explain its birth and the progress it 
has made, and the consequences to be expected of it both as 
regards hygiene and safety, and also as regards the continuous 
increase of production which is one of the essential aims of the 
present phase of Soviet economy. 


I. 


HE history of the social evolution of mankind proves by 
countless examples that any change in the social structure 
brings with it a new type of economic system which differs 
from its predecessor by a considerable increase in the produc- 
tivity of labour. This occurred when the slave became a serf, 
and again more recently when feudalism gave way to capitalism. 
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Even in the very rudimentary form it took in Tsarist Russia, 
capitalism was attended by a substantial increase in the pro- 
ductivity of labour. According to Mr. Strumilin, a Member of 
the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R., when in 1860 serfdom 
was abolished in Russia by the bourgeois classes who had 
benefited from it, the productivity of labour throughout indus- 
try, agriculture, and transport as a whole in that country was 
only 10 per cent. higher than it had been in the seventeenth 
century. As soon as the capitalist system took firm root in 
Russia, the productivity of labour rose considerably. In 1880 
it was 50 per cent. above the level of the seventeenth century ; 
in 1890, 70 per cent. ; in 1900, 150 per cent., and during the 
war which broke out in 1914 the increase rose to 250 per cent. ! 
The Soviet Union, which is engaged in erecting a new social 
structure, intends in its turn to make labour more productive 
than it is in capitalist countries. This achievement will, it is 
felt, provide the surest indication that the new economic system 
is firmly established. The task which the Soviet State has thus 
set itself is not an easy one. Before the Revolution, in spite 
of the improvement just mentioned, Russia was one of the 
countries in which labour had a very low output. Such statistics 
as are available show that at that time the productivity of 
labour in Russia was one-eighth of what it was in the United 
States and a third or a fourth of what it was in the most highly 
developed European States. The Soviet Union is trying to 
regain this lost ground in the shortest possible time and can 
only do so if it succeeds in organising work on entirely new lines 
which satisfy all requirements, both formal and material. The 
outstanding feature of this new Socialist type of organisation 
is that while making use of the most recent scientific and tech- 
nical improvements it also aims at forming a new community 
of thoughtful workers engaged in a highly productive and 
Socialist scheme of operations. 

Continuously increasing production is implicit in the notion 
of a Socialist economic system. The following table shows how 
the productivity of labour has increased during the years since 
the Revolution. 


1 SrrumILIN (Member of the Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R.): “ Naouka 
i proizvoditelnost truda ’’ (Science and the productivity of labour), in Sotzekguize, 
1931, p. 14. 
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‘INCREASE IN PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOUR BETWEEN 19138 AND 1936 


Annual production Output per man-hour Number 
Average of days 
daily hours, worked per 

Per cent. Per cent. including year 
1913=100 | of preced- | 1913=100 | of preced- overtime and per 


ing year ing year worker 


257.4 
237.8 
219.0 
183.0 
228.3 
221.5 
257.9 


1 Provisional figures. 
* Estimates of Five-Year Plan. 


_ As may be seen from the table, in 1935, eighteen years 
after the Revolution, the total annual production of the U.S.S.R. 
was 2.6 times and output per man-hour 3.5 times as high as in 
1913. As compared with the period immediately prior to the 
Socialist proletarian revolution annual production increased 
4.4 times and hourly output 5 times. 

_ The productivity of labour did not however increase at a 
uniform rate throughout these eighteen years. During the 
period of War Communism it fell ; during the period of economic 
recovery, from 1921 to 1926, it increased rapidly and returned 
to the pre-war level. While the First Five-Year Plan was in 
force, although economic reconstruction had only just begun 
and millions of workers were engaged for the first time in pro- 
ductive work, the productivity of labour increased by 41.5 per 
cent. in the space of 41 years. Then, under the Second Five- 
Year Plan, the rate at which output increased rose steadily 
and substantially as the workers became more familiar with 
technical processes. 


7 
i 
| 
1913 100.0 100.0 9.92 
1917 58.7 70.9 8.9 
1918 36.3 61.8 50.0 70.5 8.5 
1919 28.3 78.0 47.8 95.5 8.3 
1920 26.5 93.7 34.3 71.9 8.6 
1921 39.0 147.1 53.0 154.3 8.5 
1922 55.2 141.5 69.4 131.0 7.9 
1923 68.4 123.9 85.8 123.6 7.8 260.9 
1924 69.4 101.5 86.6 100.9 7.8 262.8 
1925 92.3 133.0 118 7 137.1 7.6 261.9 
1926 109.1 118.2 142.5 120.1 7.5 261.4 

1927 117.0 107.2 153.7 107.9 7.45 260.9 
1928 139.7 119.4 184.3 120.0 7.37 263.0 
1929 157.7 112.9 206.7 112.1 7.37 264.2 
1930 173.0 109.7 277.3 114.8 7.38 252.7 

- 1931 186.1 107.5 258.9 109.1 7.26 253.2 
1932 190.9 102.6 264.9 102.3 7.16 257.2 . 
1933 207.5 108.7 280.6 105.9 7.11 265.8 
1934 229.7 110.7 310.4 110.6 7.09 267.0 
19351 | 259.3 112.9 350.0 112.7 7.06 268.0 
19362 | 311.2 120.0 421.0 120.3 7.03 269.0 

| 
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All sorts of obstacles and difficulties arose, however, and 
before this increased productivity of labour could be achieved 
it was necessary to overcome a certain amount of resistance from 
capitalist elements and to re-educate the individual conscience 
on systematic lines. Indeed, one of the most important factors 
in reorganising work on Socialist lines is this process of devel- 
oping a new outlook, a new attitude of mind towards work. 
The first examples of this new attitude were to be observed 
during a period which was fraught with great difficulties for 
the Soviet system and during which the productive forces of 
the country were still in a destructive phase. The first victory 
over the casual habits inherited by the individual from the 
earlier regime was won by the pioneer workers who as early 
as 1919 spontaneously organised the subotniki, or “ Saturday 
volunteer work”. This shows that even at that early date not 
only had the former industrial relations disappeared but new 
incentives had developed and were already effective. During 
the period of War Communism the productivity of labour had, 
it is true, considerably decreased. This was due to the collapse 
of the country and to the extreme poverty, irritation, and 
exhaustion brought about by the war ; the degraded condition 
of the proletariat, disease, and under-nourishment were largely 
responsible for the fall in production ; under-nourishment, ’ in 
particular, was here a decisive factor. It is however clear to-day 
that any one of these causes might have led to an even greater 
decrease in the productivity of labour. That this did not take 
place is entirely due to the heroic attitude of the pioneer workers 
in regard to work. At the time their attitude was by no means 
shared by most of their fellow workers. The Saturday shifts, 
a form of organisation which the workers spontaneously de- 
veloped, were, so to speak, laboratories in which new forms of 
Socialist organisation were devised. 

During the years described as the period of recovery, from 
1921 to 1926, the new attitude towards work spread among the 
workers and gained in strength. Productivity increased rapidly 
during this period and returned to the pre-war level. The main 
feature of the movement was the “ production conferences ” 
where rationalisation schemes were studied and discussed. 
These conferences provided working men with an opportunity 
to show their capacity for organisation, develop creative think- 
ing, and give judicious expression to their criticisms of the man- 
agement. In them they found and cultivated a will to work. 
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In them they became aware that their own interests were closely 
related to one another and that the economic progress achieved 
by the State was in the interest of all. So there came into being 
here and there a form of Socialist emulation which was to give 
output a new drive during the years of the First Five-Year 
Plan. It was in the great “ Red Triangle ’ rubber factory at 
Leningrad, the “ Proletarka ” textile factory at Tver, and the 
mechanical engineering works of Zlatooust in the Urals that these 
methods of Socialist emulation began to develop, and when in 
1928 some 50 young workers in the “ Ravenstvo”’ (Equality) 
factory formed the first shock brigade, they at once received 
the widest and most active measure of support among the 
proletariat. This was the beginning of a new period in the course 
of which not only the pioneer workers but millions of peasants 
and other workers as well began to take an entirely new view 
of their place and function in industry. They had realised that 
they were working for themselves, and no sooner had they done 
so than their work ceased to be painful drudgery and became 
a matter of dignity, honour, heroism, and glory. From that 
time onward Socialist emulation played a predominant part 
in the Socialist education of the masses. The history of the First 
and Second Five-Year Plans affords abundant evidence of the 
fact that this spirit of Socialist emulation was gaining steadily 
both in inward strength and in outward variety of form. 
Individual emulation between pioneer workers was soon 
followed by emulation between factories, between whole branches 
of industry or agriculture, and between different regions. The 
movement, which had started in the first shock brigades, spread 
rapidly to millions of manual workers, salaried employees, 
and peasants. In some undertakings mixed brigades (skvoznye 
brigady) were formed which included workers employed in 
different departments; in others what were called “ social 
training groups” (buksir) grew up in which the more experi- 
enced workers helped those who were less skilled to reach their 
own level. In yet other undertakings the workers took to sub- 
mitting “ workers’ counter-plans”. In these they showed, 
from their direct experience of the work, the latent possibilities 
and hidden resources which would make it possible to go beyond 
the programme drawn up by the Government. The shock 
workers were constantly finding new outlets for this Socialist 
emulation and were not slow in giving it a deeper significance. 
Going beyond the elementary tasks of reinforcing discipline and 
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of training the less skilled workers, they began to deal success- 
fully with the most complicated technical and economic pro- 
blems of their undertakings. In the more progressive factories 
brigades were formed either for the purpose of improving the 
quality of the products or with a view to rationalisation. In 
many undertakings a movement called the techpromfinplan 
began to take shape, its essential feature being that the tech- 
nical and economic details of the Government plans were to 
be thoroughly investigated by the workers. Among the various 
shock brigades, those based on the principle of cost accounting 
(khozrastchotte) began to play a leading part. These brigades 
undertook to improve not only the quality of the products but 
also the financial results of the undertaking or workshop in 
which they were employed, to reduce costs of production while 
maintaining the highest degree of efficiency, to make the best 
use of materials, cut down waste and throwouts, etc. The move- 
ment to promote technical knowledge also spread widely. The 
workers vied with each other both in preparing for the technical 
examinations organised by the State and in constantly improv- 
ing the quality of their products. In this way a great variety 
of efforts to organise work on a new basis was pursued and 
intensified daily. 
Owing to the renewal of technical equipment under the First 
Five-Year Plan, the organisation of Socialist emulation and 
shock brigades on a wide scale, the reduction of hours of work 
to seven in the day, the suppression of unemployment, and the 
general improvement in the condition of the workers, the pro- 
ductivity of labour increased considerably during this period. 
Soviet Russia succeeded in raising this productivity at a rate 
which other countries had never reached, even in the most 
favourable phases of their development. Nevertheless, it was 
clear that during the First Five-Year Plan the resources and the 
possibilities afforded by the considerably increased equipment 
had not been fully utilised. In the course of these few years 
the Soviet Union had developed a new technique. It possessed 
highly efficient machines in great quantities, but these could 
have been made to produce much more than they did at the 
time. Management had not kept pace with the general economic 
development of the country. The fact that a large number of 
new workers had been taken on by industry, the persistence of 
certain traces of indiscipline which took the form of frequent 
absences from work and high labour turnover, the unscientific 
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distribution and utilisation of labour, the irregular pace of work, 
late delivery of raw materials and other essential supplies, the 
absence of any clear statement of the functions and duties 
of the workers and insufficient grading of wage rates : all these 
factors considerably hindered any increase in production and 
brought out the need for decisive improvement in the manage- 
ment of individual undertakings. The men responsible for 
economic policy in the Soviet Union clearly saw that such an 
improvement, if the workers themselves could be made more 
conscious of their responsibilities, should enable productivity 
to be increased on a hitherto undreamed-of scale. 

The main feature of the Second Five-Year Plan in its initial 
stage was the attempt to master technical progress. : Both 
workers and managerial staff worked hard at the theory and 
practice of technical improvements. Socialist emulation was 
the subject of intense enthusiasm. The working population 
began to realise that if the up-to-date factories and works, the 
sovkhoses, and the kolkhozes were staffed with adequate cadres, 
their efficiency could be increased three- or four-fold. And so 
the foundations were laid for what was, about half way through 
the Second Five-Year Plan, to become an entirely new mode 
of life. 

When at the end of August 1935 it was known that a mine 
worker in the Donetz coalfield, A. Stakhanov, had improved 
his working methods and thus been able to cut sixteen times 
as much coal per day as the normal standard, the news aroused 
intense interest everywhere. Stakhanov’s example was followed 
by other mine workers, who beat his record. Bussygin in the 
motor industry, Smetanin in the boot and shoe industry, and 
the Vinogradova sisters in the textile industry set up records 
which were just as astonishing. The Stakhanov movement had 
started. It was a new and higher development of Socialist 
emulation to increase the productivity of labour. 


II. 


There is no need to dwell on the innumerable records achieved 
daily by the “ Stakhanovists 1; the Soviet press teems with 


1 The term “ Stakhanovist ” is applied in the U.S.S.R. to “shock” workers 
who have completely mastered the technique of their trade, are able to make the 
most efficient use of their tools and equipment, work rationally and without waste, 
and regularly exceed the prescribed standards of output. The extent to which a 
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examples. But as an indication of the widespread nature of the 
movement a few cases taken at random from a single number of 
Isvestia may be cited. In the iron alloys factory at Zaporo- 
gestal the engineer Eremenko and the skilled worker Korenev 
increased the output of an electric furnace to 44-48 tons of 
ferrosilicon a day, whereas not very long ago an authoritative 
foreign expert wrote that the utmost that such a furnace could 
produce was 38 tons, a maximum also indicated in the text- 
books (e.g. Ferrosplavy, by Professor Grigorovié). In the engineer- 
ing workshops of the factories making electrical equipment for 
motor tractors the Stakhanovists working automatic machines 
and bobbin winders have arrived at a productivity 1.5 times as 
high as that in the factories of the American “ Autolight ” 
firm, a fact confirmed by the vice-president of the firm. In the 
“ Molotov ” motor-car factory at Gorki the time of production 
of a valve averages 2.7 minutes, as compared with 3.4 minutes 
in the Ford works ; for a piston, the time when Stakhanovist 
methods were applied was 2.8 minutes in the Gorki factory, as 
compared with 5 minutes in the Ford works. The resulting 
enormous increase in productivity will mean that, without any 
change in the equipment originally planned for the Gorki 
factory, it will be able to produce 100,000 more motor-cars 
a year. In the “ Sharikopojipnik ” factory named Kaganovié, 
at Moscow, the forging shops used to produce 75,000 ball bearings 
a day before the introduction of Stakhanovist methods ; they 
have now doubled their production. In the big mechanical 
engineering works in the Urals (Uralmash) gas generators had 
been installed by a German firm, which had estimated a daily 
maximum output of 67,000 cubic metres of gas per generator ; 
the Stakhanovists in this factory have reached a daily output 
of 100,000 cubic metres, and in consequence 5 of the 12 generat- 
ors installed have been put to reserve. In the “ Krasny Kotels- 
tik” (“ Red boiler-maker’’) at Taganrog the turners, lock- 
smiths, and boring- and milling-machine minders who use 
Stakhanovist methods have increased their production on an 
average three, four, and five-fold, with the result that it has 
become unnecessary to construct new workshops, which would 


worker must exceed these standards in order to have the right to be called a Stak- 
hanovist is fixed for each undertaking with reference to its particular technical 


conditions. 
In some branches of industry the best Stakhanovist workers whose output 
is double the prescribed standard or more are given the title “ master of Socialist 


work ”’. 
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have cost 6 million roubles. The Stakhanovists of the Sulinsk 
metal works have succeeded, by the adoption of new methods, 
in reducing the time spent on the periodical overhaul of the 
Martin furnaces by three-quarters; the extension of these 
methods will make it possible to increase the working period 
of these furnaces from 300 to 330 days a year. Mr. Bernhard 
Preis, the German expert on forging, who has laid down stand- 
ards of production, states that the time required for preparing 
the ends of the spokes of a wheel weighing 65 kilograms 
for welding should be 1 hour 17 minutes. The standard prescribed 
for this work in the U.S.S.R. by the People’s Commissariat 
for Water Transport (Narkomvod) was 2 hours. The brigade 
of the worker Koéenin now carries out the operation in 48 
minutes. 

The same number of Isvestia contains equally striking 
examples for agriculture. Among the drivers of combines some 
have succeeded in harvesting with a single machine over 900, 
and sometimes even over 1,000, hectares. Some tractor drivers 
have achieved exceptionally high records in their work. In the 
Voloéin brigade the area worked by S.T.Z. tractors (from the 
Stalingrad Tractor Company) is 1,671 hectares per tractor. 
Hundreds of records of this kind are being made to-day. As 
regards the cotton harvest, certains groups of workers on col- 
lective farms have established the record of 57 to 60 quintals 
of cotton per hectare (Shalimov, Fayzula, Yunusov, and other 
groups). Among the “shock” harvesters recently rewarded 
by the Government there are Stakhanovists who harvested as 
much as 190 to 200 poods and even 305 poods of wheat per 
hectare. The Stakhanov worker Zuyev of the State stock- 
breeding farm “ Raskhovets ’’ succeeded in obtaining a daily 
increase in weight over 80 per cent. higher than the figures 
indicated as the maximum possible by Professor Popov in his 
textbook. Zuyev’s results are now known throughout the world 
and have been described in articles published in 24 languages. 

The above enumeration should be sufficient ; it must be 
remembered that these few cases have been selected from a large 
number contained in a single issue of one newspaper. Thousands 
of the same kind might be cited, but perhaps enough has been 
given to suggest the pace and intensity of the movement. 

Such an avalanche of records, which at first sight appears 
astounding, naturally attracted the interest of the authorities 
and of scientists from the very first. At the beginning of the 
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Stakhanov movement these results might appear astounding 
(during the first few weeks it was not unusual to find articles in 
the foreign press contesting the possibility of achieving such 
records). To-day astonishment is yielding to a different attitude. 
The most eminent scientists of the country, members of the 
Academy of Science, and professors have visited factories and 
undertakings in order that they might carefully study on the 
spot the new methods introduced by the Stakhanovists and that 
they might analyse the results of practical experience. They 
have recognised that this direct experience has been a valuable 
lesson to them, and that truths they had hitherto believed 
indisputable, and which had appeared in technical encyclopedias, 
textbooks, and abstracts, must be subjected to criticism. : 

The Soviet Government fully realised the immense implica- 
tions of this movement, its irresistible impetus and rapid growth, 
and from the first gave it the support of its authority and assisted 
it by every means in its power. 

A number of conferences were held at Moscow at the - 
of 1935 and beginning of 1936, which gave an opportunity to 
Stakhanovists in industry, transport, and building and to the 
best pioneers of Socialist agriculture and stock-raising, who had 
come from every part of the Union, to meet authorised represent- 
atives of the Government. The impromptu declarations made 
at these conferences by simple working men and women, 
Stakhanovists who had come to tell each other of the technical 
experience they had gained and their new conception of their 
work, will go down to history as a unique testimony to the 
revolution that has taken place in the mastery of technique and 
to the cultural progress made by the workers. The facts brought 
out at these conferences clearly showed that in a large number 
of cases manual workers had surpassed certain engineers and 
technical managers, as much in their general knowledge and 
mastery of technique as in their spirit of initiative and invention. 
Rewarded by the Government, crowned with glory, and secure 
of the support of the whole country, these reformers of pro- 
duction went back to their undertakings, where they have 
become remarkable organisers of the movement they have done 
much to strengthen. 

In many cases Stakhanovist workers have been selected to 
teach in the undertakings where they are employed ; and by 
their concrete example and daily practice it is their duty to 
spread the results of their own experience as widely as possible. 
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But this was by no means all. The results obtained by the 
pick of the workers at once made it clear that the movement 
had to be organised. Adjustments became indispensable on the 
whole of the labour front in order that it might keep up with 
the progress made by the workers in the van. Within each 
undertaking the efforts of the workers as a whole had to be co- 
ordinated and the “ rear *—that is to say, the supply of 
raw materials, fuel, and semi-finished products—had to be 
efficiently organised; above all, work in the preparatory 
workshops had to be intensified. With the speeding-up of 
production in certain branches of industry, it became not only 
necessary but urgent to realise similar progress in other related 
branches. 

All industrial engineers and technicians did not at once realise 
the new tasks before them. But it must be recognised that the 
majority of administrators and specialists were prompt in meet- 
ing the new requirements of the Stakhanovists. The leaders of 
undertakings devoted themselves mainly to creating conditions 
in which the workers as a whole could successfully absorb the 
experience and processes of the Stakhanovists. In many under- 
takings Stakhanovist schools were organised, where instruction 
was given by the foremost Socialist labour pioneers. The 
organisation of numbers of conferences at which workers in 
the different undertakings belonging to the same branch of 
industry were able to meet, and arrangements for the best 
workers in one undertaking to spend more or less time in similar 
undertakings, also helped to make Stakhanovist methods and 
results widely known and practised. 

By making it clear in many cases that technical processes 
and also the distribution of labour must be modified, the Stakha- 
novists have impelled engineers and technicians to tackle new 
problems. By speeding up the work in certain departments or 
workshops and by turning to account the latent resources of 
their equipment, they have led technicians to search for means of 
intensifying the production of other departments and work- 
shops as well. To meet the new requirements, “ Stakhanovist 
days ”’, “ decades * of days, and “ months ” have been organised 
pretty well throughout the country, during which efforts have 
been concentrated on finding the best methods of speeding 
up and co-ordinating production, not only within a single work- 
shop or department, but in the whole of an undertaking or 
branch of industry. 
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It is in fact relatively easy for each worker taken alone to 
organise his own work or that of his brigade on a rational basis 
by recourse to fairly simple measures. On the other hand, the 
extension of Stakhanovist methods to the whole activity of an 
undertaking calls for the reciprocal adjustment of the various 
departments and workshops, so that they may all be brought 
up to the level of those with the highest productivity. If, for 
instance, the work of a whole mine is to be efficiently organised 
on a Stakhanovist basis, the “ rear ’—that is to say, the various 
forms of preparatory work, the transport of coal to the surface, 
ete.—must also be organised; to introduce a Stakhanovist 
chain system in a motor-car or tractor factory, the work must 
first be organised in all the preparatory workshops, and regular 
delivery of all the parts needed in the assembling shops must 
be secured. It is quite clear that this is an enormous task, 
infinitely more complex than the rationalisation of the work 
of one worker alone, and that it calls for thorough preparation 
and the reciprocal adjustment of the work not only of the 
various departments or workshops of a single undertaking 
but of all related undertakings that co-operate in the same branch 
of production. 

The few examples given below will give an idea of the 
unlimited potentialities that these Stakhanovist decades and 
months have brought to light. 

The difficulties met with by the first attempts to improve 
technique in the tractor factories of the U.S.S.R. used formerly 
to be a favourite subject of the foreign press. At that time the 
Stalingrad tractor factory—the first concrete realisation of the 
Soviet policy of industrialisation—had a hard struggle to arrive 
at the prescribed production of 144 tractors in two shifts. After 
a few years of adaptation, however, this factory was able to 
produce regularly by the chain system not only the estimated 
quantity of 144 tractors but even a little more. Once Stakhano- 
vist methods of working had been introduced, its production 
actually rose to 200 tractors per shift. The engineering works 
at Toretsk, the locomotive factory at Voroshilovgrad, and num- 
bers of other factories, by adopting Stakhanovist methods, 
have been able to produce the standards originally fixed two or 
three times over. Particularly satisfactory results have been 
obtained in this respect in the iron and steel industry. It will 
be sufficient to mention that during the Stakhanovist month 
organised in April 1936 the output of steel in these undertakings 
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{which had been only slightly enlarged in the interval) exceeded 
the level for April 1935 by 36.5 per cent., while the output of 
pig-iron exceeded that for April 1935 by 40.8 per cent. The 
economic and technical results obtained in this industry have 
moreover largely exceeded the standard estimates for 1937 con- 
tained in the Second Five-Year Plan. The general application 
of Stakhanovist methods has proved even more effective in 
railway transport; it has meant that on an average 92,000 
wagons a day were loaded in May 1936, as compared with 
55,000 wagons in the first quarter of 1935. 

Apart from the organisation of Stakhanovist decades and 
months, the spreading of the new methods of working to the 
whole of an undertaking or branch of industry is carried out in 
yet another way. On the initiative of Chevaleva, a woman 
working a throstle-frame spinning machine in a textile factory 
at Kalinin with 4,480 spindles, Stakhanovist liaison brigades 
(skvosniia) were formed by groups of workers belonging to all 
branches of the industry regarded as organised vertically. 
Chevaleva realised in fact that the results of her work depended 
above all on the quality of the material (cotton slivers) on which 
she worked, and she consequently set about and succeeded in 
organising the workers responsible for the quality of the semi- 
finished product supplied to her and interesting them in their 
common work. This was the beginning of an extremely efficient 
organisation grouping all the workers in this branch of industry, 
from pickers and sorters to throstle-frame spinners and over- 
lookers. Workers in all the occupations involved, including 
the auxiliary occupations, discovered and understood how they 
were linked up with their comrades in the process of production. 
They became aware of their responsibility not only for their 
own work but for production as a whole. The result has been 
a considerable improvement in the quality of the yarn produced, 
a speeding-up of the work of the throstle-frame spinning mach- 
ines, and a considerably more efficient employment of the plant. 


III. 


How was it possible for such a movement to spring into being ? 
Whence the extraordinary rapidity with which it has spread 
since September 1935 ? What are the reasons for its successes, 
which have often been so sensational that other countries 
hesitated to believe in their possibility ? These questions are 
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often raised and an attempt will be made here to answer them 
briefly. 

The Stakhanov movement was made possible in the Soviet 
Union by the victory of a new economic system, by the disap- 
pearance of the capitalist classes, and by the fact that work 
has become a matter of honour. It was able to come into being 
because the technical structure of the country had been trans- 
formed and its economy had been reorganised on a Socialist 
foundation. It was able to develop because industrial training 
had created a nucleus of workers fully acquainted with the 
technique of production, knowing how to make the most of 
what it can give, and able to initiate fresh progress. The Stakha- 
nov movement was able to spread, finally because every worker 
realised from his own experience that the standard of living 
has risen in the Soviet Union and that conditions have become 
better. These various circumstances will be considered in more 
detail below. 

It is quite impossible to understand the Stakhanov movement 
if the system of Socialist economy erected by the Soviet Govern- 
ment is left out of account. The essential feature of this system 
is that it is based on collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, that it excludes any appropriation by an individual 
or group of individuals of the product of other persons’ labour, 
and that it therefore makes it impossible for one man to exploit 
another. Hence the worker himself has acquired this new atti- 
tude towards his work to which reference has already been made. 
He feels that he is working not for others but for himself, for 
his interests coincide with those of the community to which he 
belongs. He no longer fears that the progress to which he con- 
tributes will be turned to his disadvantage. By patient endeavour 
the masses of the people in town and country have become 
thoroughly imbued with the conviction that the increase of 
productivity does not mean in the U.S.S.R. a risk of a decline 
in the number of workers employed, a fall in wages, an increase 
in unemployment and distress. As soon as the millions of workers 
had understood by practical experience that the Soviet Union 
was protected from crises of overproduction and that increased 
output must necessarily mean greater productive activity 
and the use of more plant, that is to say, larger numbers at 
work and higher wages, as soon as they had understood that 
any fall in the prices of products must lead to an increase in 
the consumption of the masses and a rise in their purchasing 
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power, work ceased to appear to them as a heavy burden and 
a source of evil, but became instead the foundation of their 
well-being and true happiness. | 
But this movement could not have appeared without the 
radical transformation of productive equipment during the 
last few years. With the old machines, which left a considerable 
amount to be done by hand, a conscientious worker who turned 
his day to full account could at the most double his productivity. 
At present, owing to the new technique, the Stakhanovists 
can easily multiply their output five or six times and even more. 
This is not the place to describe the remarkable progress of 
mechanisation in the U.S.S.R. during the last few years which 
has made the Stakhanov movement possible. It will be suffi- 
cient to mention in this respect that by 1935 50 to 70 per cent. 
of the equipment of all kinds used in the engineering industry 
consisted of apparatus and machinery constructed during 
the years of the First and Second Five-Year Plans. The great 
development of mechanisation in underground work in coal 
mining, peat extraction, loading and unloading work, and 
building and the extended use of tractors, combines, and other 
agricultural machinery for all forms of cultivation have steadily 
reduced the amount done by manual work and relieved the 
workers of the heaviest and most unhealthy tasks. Electrifica- 
tion and the great increase in mechanical and electrical power 
placed at the workers’ disposal have played a fundamental 
part in the technical reorganisation of the country. The power 
of the electrical generating stations, which was 1.1 million 
kilowatts in 1918, had risen to 6.9 million kilowatts in 1935, 
and the production of electricity rose from 1,900 million kilowatt- 
hours in 1913 to 25,900 million kilowatt-hours in 1935. During 
the period from the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan 
to 1935 inclusive the index number of mechanical power equip- 
ment per worker increased by 84.6 per cent. and that of elec- 
trical equipment by 175 per cent. The total capital invested 
in the Socialist economy rose from 49,400 million roubles in 
1928 to 129,900 million roubles in 1935, while the capital of 
heavy industry increased four- or five-fold during this period. 
In 1935 the U.S.S.R. held the first place in Europe for the pro- 
duction of pig iron, the extraction of oil, the construction of 
industrial machinery, agricultural machinery, and _ tractors, 
and the construction of railway engines and rolling stock. It 
held the second place for the production of steel, electricity, 
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and aluminium and for the construction of motor lorries. The 
methods of the Stakhanovists are thus based wholly on the 
new technique of production. 

But although the technical equipment of production had 
thus been transformed, the country was not yet in a position 
to obtain the maximum output at once. As already shown 
above, the technical progress made had to be fully assimilated 
before it could yield all that might reasonably be expected 
of it. From 1928 to 1935 industry absorbed vast masses of labour. 
The total number of manual workers and salaried employees 
rose from 11.6 to 24.7 million. In heavy industry alone the 
number of workers rose from 2.7 to 5.6 million. Allowing for 
the natural elimination due to the pensioning-off of old workers 
and the admission of young workers to technical training 
schools, it may be assumed that during these years the pro- 
ductive activity of the U.S.S.R. absorbed nearly 15 million 
additional workers. A great effort was obviously necessary to 
teach these millions of newcomers how to use the means of 
production placed at their disposal. 

It may be said without exaggeration that during the first 
half of the Second Five-Year Plan the working class as a whole 
set to work with enthusiasm to learn its job and tried to 
acquire complete mastery of the technique of production. 
A large number of persons in addition attended schools and 
various special courses. In 1914-15 the total number of persons 
in Russia in educational establishments of all kinds, from 
elementary schools to colleges, was 8.2 million ; in 1930-31 the 
total number of pupils in schools of all kinds was 20.3 million, 
and in 1935-36 it was 31.5 million. 1 At the request and on the 
initiative of the best workers, the Government, with a view 
to improving the workers’ technical qualifications, made it 
compulsory for all workers to acquire a minimum of technical 
knowledge in their respective occupations. From 1935 onwards, 
2 million workers have successfully passed the examination 
known as “ techminimum”. They vie with each other as to 
who will best master the theory of his trade. The zeal shown 
by the working masses in studying the technique of their occu- 
pation is precisely one of the factors that has promoted the 
growth of the Stakhanovist movement. One proof is that nearly 


1 These figures include only persons attending full-time institutions. In addi- 
tion 5.5 million persons attended courses of all kinds, at which a large proportion 
of higher industrial staff are trained. 
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all the Stakhanovists have passed the “ techminimum ” exami- 
nation in the highest class. 

The general rise in both material and cultural conditions 
has also played a decisive part in the growth of the Stakha- 
novist movement be freeing the worker from preoccupation 
with his immediate needs, and developing his critical sense, 
power to reflect, and creative faculty. A few general indications 
will be sufficient to show how the standard of life has risen. 
The national income of the U.S.S.R., which at the beginning 
of the First Five-Year Plan was 25,000 million roubles reckoned 
at the price level of 1926-27, amounted in 1932 to 45,500 million 
roubles reckoned on the same base, and to 65,500 million roubles 
in 1935.1 The wage fund, which at the beginning of the First 
Five-Year Plan amounted to about 8,500 million roubles, had 
increased four-fold in 1982, and amounted to 44,000 million 
roubles in 1984 and 56,200 million roubles in 1985.2 The aboli- 
tion of unemployment and the continued rise in the number of 
persons employed have also gradually reduced the number of 
persons dependent on the workers.* Further, the continued 
fall in the price of consumption goods has done much to increase 
the consumption of the working classes. In 1935 the State 
trading prices of various foodstuffs fell by the following per- 
centages : bread, 66 per cent. ; meat, 36 per cent. ; sausages, 
46 per cent. ; fish, 36 per cent. ; sugar, 73 per cent. ; biscuits, 
41 per cent. ; table butter, 56 per cent. ; ete. The fall in State 
trading prices and prices on the co-operative market has brought 
about a considerable decline in prices on the markets of the 
collective farms, which for 1985 alone amounted to as much 
as 25 or 30 per cent. Taken as a whole, the saving to Soviet 
consumers due to the fall in prices was nearly 5,000 million 
roubles in 1935. 

This tendency has led to a steady rise in the real consumption 
of the working masses, as is shown by the family budget data. 
If the food consumption of workers’ families during the last 
three years is reckoned in terms of the same prices, andthe 
level of consumption for 1933 is taken as the base (= 100), it 
is found that the index of the quantity of food consumed was 


1 The plan for 1936 estimates for an income of 83,100 million roubles, reckoned 
at the same price level. 
2 The plan for 1936 estimates for a wage fund of nearly 64,000 million roubles. 
3 For an account of the abolition of unemployment ef. B. Markus: “ The 
Abolition of Unemployment in the U.S.S.R.”, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, March 1936, pp. 356-390. 
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108.3 for 1934 and 123.5 for 1935. After the abolition of the 
rationing system the average level of consumption of workers’ 
families rose in real value by 14 per cent. during 1935. Towards 
the end of that year the rise became even more marked ; for 
December 1935 the index number of the quantity consumed was 
22.2 per cent. higher than that for December 1934. In February 
1936 the quantity of food consumed by workers’ families was 
20 per cent. above that in February 1935. 

The abolition of the rationing system has meant not only 
a considerable increase in the quantity consumed, but also a 
noteworthy improvement in quality. Whereas before the Revo- 
lution the Russian worker lived on cheap black bread, two- 
thirds of the bread consumed in 1935 by the Soviet worker was 
good quality white (wheaten) bread. The consumption of bread 
and dairy produce in the U.S.S.R. is at least 25 per cent. above 
the level of consumption before the Revolution. Among the 
members of collective farms there has for some time been a 
considerable increase in the consumption of meat and fish ; 
their consumption of flour and sugar has more than doubled, 
and of fruit trebled. In a general way, taking all the foodstuffs 
consumed on the collective farms, there has been an increase 
of 24 per cent. in their calorie content during the last two years, 
while their value has increased by 30 per cent., prices being 
taken to remain unchanged. 

The free social and cultural services from which the popu- 
lation benefits in the proletarian State (medical assistance, free 
tuition in elementary, secondary, and high schools, scholarships, 
treatment of the sick in rest homes, sanatoria, and health 
resorts, the supply of dietetic meals, maternal and child welfare, 
ete.) represent a further great increase in the real income of the 
workers’ families, which is estimated at from 25 to 35 per cent. 
taken all together. 

The progress made in the cultural field is particularly 
remarkable. The number of entertainment undertakings, such 
as theatres, cinemas, circuses, etc., is steadily rising. Thus 
the plan for the current year provides for the creation of 8,000 
new entertainment undertakings, the formation of 138 new thea- 
trical companies, and the organisation of 241 theatrical societies 
for collective farms. Most workers’ families at present own a 
small library. Nearly all workers take a lively interest in con- 
temporary literature, both Soviet and foreign. There can hardly 
be any country where the great classics of all nations are so 
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widespread among the masses and eagerly read as in the U.S.S.R. 
Editions issued in millions are sold out so quickly that the 
publishers are unable to keep pace with the demand. The more 
gifted Stakhanovists buy musical instruments, engage tutors, 
and find time after a working day of 6 or 7 hours for the ardent 
cultivation of the arts. The creative spirit is awakening among 
the masses. Active intellectual relations are being formed 
between the different regions. Security for the morrow enables 
the Stakhanovist joyfully to throw himself with all his strength 
into his work and to get the best possible results. 


IV. 


It has been objected, however, that there is a risk, as has 
often been observed in the case of Taylorism, that this intensi- 
fication of the worker’s efforts may be carried to an extreme at 
the expense of his life and health, the ultimate result being 
physical and mental overwork. Fortunately, the facts have 
dispelled all fears under this head. 

It will be sufficient to note what the Stakhanovists them- 
selves say of their physical and moral condition. We may begin 
with Stakhanov himself. “ To extract 102 tons of coal and more 
per 6-hour shift does not call for an exceptional effort. All that 
is needed is to organise the work properly... . I can say so 
without hesitation : when my work is done I want to go for a 
walk, amuse myself, work with a tutor; I feel fresh in body 
and mind.” The smith Bussygin attributes the records 
he has achieved entirely to perfect organisation of the work- 
place and of the activity of his brigade. Commandant 
Zimovetz, who succeeded in cutting rails in 3 or 4 blows 
instead of 11 to 15, is no more of an athlete than Stakhanov 
or Bussygin, but is a man of average strength who has a thorough 
knowledge of the technique of his work. The most skilled women 
weavers in the Vinogradova group, who work automatic looms, 
ascribe their results to working more calmly and methodically ; 
to abolish the irregular and fatiguing coming and going from 
one loom to another, they reorganised their methods, systema- 
tised their work and that of their assistants in the brigade, 
and drew up a definite itinerary for their movements. The worker 
Vinogradova declared : “ Although I am 45 years old, my work 
does not make me tired. I eat better, I am calm and content 
with my conditions, which make my life healthier and happier. ”’ 
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The initiator of the Stakhanovist movement in the boot and 
shoe industry, the lasting-machine operator Smetanin, said : 
“Many people think that increased productivity of labour 
can be obtained only at the cost of physical strain. Nothing 
can be more mistaken, and the mistake ought to be destroyed 
for ever. Labour productivity can be increased only by a per- 
fect mastery of technique.’ As a matter of fact a time study 
showed that his work follows a remarkably regular rhythm ; 
for each pair of shoes the operation takes from 13 to 13.5 seconds, 
no more and no less ; not once during a whole working day did 
it fall to 11 seconds or rise to 15 seconds. The Stakhanovist 
woman worker Kirianova in the textile factory at Ivanovo 
declared: “ If the Stakhanovist movement is to make progress, 
more intelligent methods must be applied in the undertakings 
and the workplaces must be reorganised on a more rational 
basis. I have arrived at excellent results by abolishing unneces- 
sary movements, and that is the whole secret of my work. ” 

These statements, made by some of the pioneers of the 
Stakhanovist movement, are reproduced only by way of example. 
They are by no means isolated cases, for the state of mind they 
reflect is to-day widespread among the masses. “ The systemati- 
sation of movements, the saving of seconds, and the rationalisa- 
tion of work, here are the reasons for our success, ” the Stakha- 
novists vie with each other in saying. It is precisely because 
their effort involves no physical strain that the Stakhanovists 
like their work, sometimes to the extent of speaking of it 
with almost lyrical enthusiasm. The worker Smetanin referred 
to above, for instance, says: “I love my factory, my tools, 
and my work. That is why I think I can even break my own 
records.” The sawyer Musinsky writes in a letter that his heart 
“is filled with joy ” when he grasps the driving wheel of his 
bandsaw. 

To give an idea of the possible effects of Stakhanovism 
on health a few concrete facts collected in individual under- 
takings may be given which throw light on the relations be- 
tween Stakhanovist methods of work and the frequency of 
diseases and accidents. 

We may first take the data collected by the medical officer 
of the “ Donbassantratsit ’’ Trust during the first months of 
the growth of the Stakhanovist movement in the factories 
of the Trust. He found that there were 8.4 cases of sickness per 
100 non-Stakhanovist workers as compared with only 1.3 per 
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100 Stakhanovists. The number of workers who had to 
interrupt their work on account of an accident was 2.1 per 100 
non-Stakhanovists, and only 0.4 per 100 Stakhanovists. 

The manager of the “ Khrustalny”’ hospital (Donbass) 
wrote in Za Industrialisatsiu that, judging from his observations 
during December 1935, which covered 4,000 workers, there 
were 2.5 cases of accident per 100 non-Stakhanovists, and only 
0.7 cases per 100 Stakhanovists. According to the observations 
made at the “Bokov” hospital, which is assigned to mines 
numbers 14, 15, 23, and 25 in the Donbass, in January 1936 
the accident frequency rate among Stakhanovists fell to 0.5 per 
cent. 

In a communication published in Trud of 20 February 1936, 
Mr. I. Saveliev stated that in mine No. 12/18 of the “ Budenny ” 
mines department, where there are 1,800 workers of whom 
700 are Stakhanovists, the proportion of cases of sickness among 
non-Stakhanovists was 6 per cent. in November and 6.1 per cent. 
in December last, as compared with only 3.4 per cent. and 4.21 
per cent. respectively in the case of Stakhanovists. The writer 
adds that the figures are by no means exceptional. In mine 
No. 6, called “ Kapitalnaya ’’, there were 4.1 cases of sickness 
per 100 non-Stakhanovist workers and 1.7 cases (or nearly two 
and a half times as few) per 100 Stakhanovists. In mine No. 4/21 
of the “ Petrovsky ” mines administration of the “ Stalinugol ” 
Trust, the number of days of incapacity for work per 100 non- 
Stakhanovists was 29.6 in November and 34.7 in December ; 
the corresponding figures for the Stakhanovists in the same 
mine were 7.2 in November and nil in December. 

These figures are sufficiently eloquent. They may be rein- 
forced by the results of an enquiry made in mine No. 7/8 of the 
“ Donbassantratsit *” Trust, which is regarded as one of the 
mines with the heaviest and most dangerous work. Out of 
300 Stakhanovists in the principal occupations in this mine, 
256 passed the State technical examinations with the marks 
“good” and “ excellent’. The efforts made by the workers 
to master their technique and the application of Stakhanovist 
methods have increased the productivity of labour in this mine 
by 63 per cent. According to the chief engineer Romaséenko, 
this mine is now among the foremost as regards the decline 
in accident frequency. From September 1935 to January 1936 
there was not a single serious accident in the mine. During 
December and January the number of workers who had to 
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suspend their work owing to an accident was 2.1 per 100 non- 
Stakhanovist workers, and 0.7 per 100 Stakhanovists. 

In an article in the journal Gigiena Truda, Professor Schmer- 
ling cities various similar facts for the principal undertakings 
in Leningrad, which he derives from the material collected 
by the Leningrad Scientific Institute for Labour Protection. 
According to enquiries made by the Institute in the “ Krasnii 
Viborjets ” factory, since the Stakhanovist movement began 
accident frequency has declined heavily in all the workshops 
and especially in those with the highest risks. Further, during 
the last four months there have been no accidents among the 
Stakhanovist workers in this factory. In the very important 
“ Kirov ” engineering works (formerly the Putilov factory) in 
Leningrad, the number of accidents has similarly fallen sub- 
stantially during the “Stakhanovist decades”. During the 
first of these periods the frequency of industrial accidents was 
30 per cent. lower amongst the Stakhanovists than among the 
other workers. During the second decade, organised in the 
second half of February last, it diminished by a further 50 per 
cent. among Stakhanovists and by only 5 per cent. among other 
workers. 

At a conference in Leningrad attended by Stakhanovist 
workers and by scientists, the latter invited the former to explain 
the considerable improvement in their health after adopting 
Stakhanovist methods. The true explanation of this pheno- 
menon has been given by a Stakhanovist worker in the “ Elec- 
trosyla ” factory, the smith Martekov. He showed, for instance, 
that Stakhanovist methods led to the introduction on a genuinely 
scientific basis of rhythmical and regular working methods, 
that they abolished all unnecessary movement, loss of energy, 
and nervous strain, and by so doing, encouraged better equi- 
librium of the human organism and nervous system. 

The results obtained by the Stakhanovists are thus neither 
mysterious nor miraculous. They are quite simply explained 
by the fact that the Stakhanovist workers have acquired, 
together with a better technique, more healthy and more reason- 
able habits in their work and in their life. That is the whole 
secret of their success. The Stakhanovist miner knows what 
is the most profitable method of hewing coal and the most 
effective form of timbering to prevent falls of roof. He is also 
concerned with adopting measures to prevent the risk of acci- 
dent and disease. Here is an example. The worker Molostov 
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abolished the special risk of cuts to the hands by adopting 
for his department a larger shovel, more suited to the require- 
ments of his work. He also made a different arrangement of 
the workplace, and brought the conveyor, which was formerly 
1.5 to 2 metres away from the working face, close up to it, 
so that it was no longer necessary to throw the coal. The Stakha- 
novist Kvitko has explained the abolition of accidents in his 
department by the fact that he works regularly and calmly 
and requires his collaborators to do the same, and that this 
enables him to supervise the working of his machinery better. 

In his description of “ old and new methods of brick laying ”’, 
the engineer Pechonkin gives the following example: on the 
assumption that formerly a bricklayer laid 1,000 bricks, weigh- 
ing 4 kilograms each, a day and lifted each brick 1 metre on an 
average, the total work done during the day was 4,000 kilo- 
grammetres. At present the Stakhanovist worker takes the 
bricks from a plank placed 0.60 metre from the ground. He 
does not lay them at the same height as before, so that each 
brick is lifted on an average only 0.30 metre. The work of 
laying 1,000 bricks is thus reduced by the Stakhanovist methods 
to 1,200 kilogrammetres. With proper arrangement of the work- 
place the same expenditure of energy will thus allow him to lay 
2 to 3%, times as many bricks as before. 

By a similar calculation the engineer Zeldovié has estab- 
lished that the elementary mechanisation of tools and working 
processes carried out by Stakhanovists in rough-casting work 
has enabled them to increase their productivity 5 and 6 times 
and to reduce the number of their movements by nearly seven- 
eighths. The rough-casting of an area of 10 square metres for- 
merly took 8 minutes 6 seconds and required 339 movements 
of the worker ; at present the same work is done in 1 minute 
37 seconds and requires only 45 movements. 

All these declarations lead to the same general conclusion. 
The worker who earns a good wage, lives in comfortable condi- 
tions, and has no cares or worries feels full of joy, energy, and 
life, and this state of mind enables him to concentrate his whole 
attention on the work entrusted to him. Certain Stakhanovists 
explain the absence of accidents and sickness by similar reasons : 
their perfect mastery of technique, the affection and attention 
they give to their work, the improvement of their living condi- 
tions, better nourishment, the acquisition of healthier and 
more sensible habits, the observance of the rules of health, etc. 
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If yet other arguments were needed to prove that the records 
obtained by the Stakhanovists in their work have by no means 
been bought at the cost of intensive effort, it would be sufficient 
to point to the large number of persons among the Stakhanovists 
whose age would render them incapable of working excessively 
hard. Thus one of the pioneers of the movement in the paper 
industry is an elderly sifter named Pronin. The worker Jmurin, 
the organiser of the Stakhanovist movement in the building 
industry, has been at work for twenty-five years. The record 
productivity in harvesting (631 quintals of beetroot per hectare) 
was made by the woman worker Anna Koshevaya, who is 
64 years old. Remarkable results have been obtained by the 
cattleman, Paul Kumpol, aged 65 years, who is passionately 
interested in stock-breeding questions. And besides the thous- 
ands of older workers among the Stakhanovists, there are quite 
young labour-heroes barely out of school, of 16 to 18 years 
of age. At the recent Communist Youth Congress of the Soviet 
Union hundreds of examples were mentioned of young workers 
who had obtained remarkable results in their work. It will be 
sufficient to note that at the beginning of February nearly 
600 young “ vanguard ”’ workers were decorated for services 
rendered to the State in the sphere of labour productivity, 
and that their names have become famous throughout the 
country. 

The simple and unpretentious accounts given by the workers 
and reproduced throughout the Soviet press show that the Stak- 
hanovists obtain their wonderful results solely by means of 
perfect mastery of technique, rational organisation of the work- 
place, and more judicious distribution of the work. A few 
examples may be taken from the paper Stakhanovets (The 
Stakhanovist), in whose columns the workers relate their 
experiences and exchange their ideas. 

In the “ Ordjonikidse ’’ factory the milling-machine minder 
Gudov exceeded the standards fixed for his work 14 times over. 
His “ secret ’’ lies in increasing the speed of cutting from 20 
to 34 metres per minute ; he uses two machines simultaneously 
instead of one, and by a special arrangement he can work six 
machine parts at once instead of one. In the “ Kirov ” factory 
in Leningrad the planer Belykh, who uses a Butler planing 
machine and has been at this job for only six months (he was 
formerly an unskilled labourer), can now exceed the standard 
fixed for planing the supporting surfaces of the motor frame- 
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work three times over. He has reached this result by transform- 
ing the technical processes, increasing the speed of the machine, 
and using a shaped chisel instead of an ordinary one. In the 
“ Paryskaya Komuna ” (Paris Commune) boot-and-shoe factory, 
the worker Sudarikov has arranged his work in such a way that 
instead of performing six he only performs three movements, 
and the new method calls for no additional effort on his part. 
While reducing the number of his movements, he has also 
adopted a new way of sharpening the milling machine and has 
thus been able to increase his output. The reinforced concrete 
worker Burin made a special lever for shaping the rods and was 
thus able to increase his output 1% times. He then devised 
a system of connecting the shaped rods and this enabled him 
to increase his output three-fold. In the “ Kuntsovskaya ” 
worsted factory the woman weaver Chekunova changed over 
from working two looms to eight looms and increased her 
output from 40 to 172 metres. She obtained this result by 
_ persuading the head of the workshop to alter the construction 
of the beam of the loom and to have the driving belt cleaned 
periodically, which prevented slipping and thus increased 
the speed of the loom from 130 to 145 revolutions per minute ; 
at the same time she had the shuttles made larger. The bark 
stripper Shéerbakov increased his output six times by the 
adoption of some very simple methods of rationalisation. He 
adjusted his trestle to his own height and used a smaller and 
lighter axe ; he first softens the frozen branches ; and he keeps 
at hand not one but two or three carefully sharpened planes, 
etc. In the X-ray apparatus factory the milling-machine minder 
Kolobov has increased his productivity six times by taking 
the initiative in having the faces of the bolts shaped by means 
of a milling machine and not, as before, a planing machine ; 
in this way they can be worked simultaneously on both sides by 
the use of two milling machines. In the “ Uritsky ” factory 
the metal turner Likhoradov has succeeded in turning 11 metal 
bands per shift instead of 2.5, by using two supports instead 
of one and arranging his cutting tools in a certain manner. 
In the agricultural machinery factory at Rostov the turner 
Prusaéenko has increased his productivity six and a half times 
simply by using a shaped chisel instead of an ordinary one. 

All these examples show that the Stakhanovists have 
obtained remarkable results by simple methods of technical 
rationalisation, the scope of which is in practice unlimited if 
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the worker has a perfect knowledge of his trade and an interest 
in increasing his output. A considerable increase of output 
has also been obtained by better organisation of the workplace, 
more rational subdivision of the work, and better distribution 
of the labour. In the coal industry the working methods intro- 
duced by Stakhanov himself are based on the separation of 
hewing and timbering. The hewer does nothing but hew coal, 
the timberman who follows him step by step confines himself 
to timbering and propping the walls; this means an increase 
in the output of the cutting machine. In the locomotive factory 
at Voroshilovgrad the smith Nosikov increased his output 
three or four times by better organisation. He no longer leaves 
the power-hammer and he has an assistant to take the rough 
casting out of the annealing kiln and place it under the hammer; 
in this way he no longer needs to go to and fro all the time and 
the power-hammer never works idle. The technique of the 
operation has been improved and the output per worker 
increased. Bricklayers who formerly laid 1,500 to 2,000 bricks 
per shift can now lay 5,000, 6,000, 10,000 and in certain cases 
as many as 25,000. These are by no means Herculean labours. 
But with the old system the same worker took the bricks, 
prepared the mortar, and laid the bricks. Now the work is done 
by three different workers : one prepares the mortar, one carries 
the bricks, and the third does nothing but lay them (and his 
work in turn has been rationalised by certain very simple 
measures). It is this division of labour which makes it possible 
to turn the capacity, aptitude, knowledge, and qualifications of 
the different workers to the best account; each worker finds his 
work more satisfying and raises his earnings to the maximum. ! 


V. 


In addition to all the factors hitherto described, the wage 
system has played a part of capital importance in increasing 
labour productivity. The explanations given here will at the 
same time afford an opportunity of removing certain misunder- 
standings to which this question has often given rise. 

The Soviet economic system rests on the coincidence of 
all the workers’ common interest in increasing the efficiency 


1 By recourse to Stakhanovist methods and more suitable distribution of labour 
the principal worker can very often increase his wages to 1,000 roubles a month and 
over, while his assistants, who formerly earned 150 to 200 roubles, now earn 500 to 


600 roubles and more. 
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of their collective work and each worker’s individual interest 
in increasing his own output. The importance of individual 
interest has never been ignored in the Soviet Union, but it makes 
its influence felt in a special way which must be carefully emphas- 
ised. Owing to the abolition of competition and its consequences, 
one of which is that the weaker goes to the wall, the personal 
interest of each worker or each member of a collective farm in 
increasing his output is no longer in conflict with the personal 
interest of the other workers. On the contrary, it coincides with 
the interest of the community as a whole. From now onwards 
wages represent the share of social wealth that the community 
assigns to the work of each on the basis of the Plan ; and this 
distribution is effected on the fundamental principle that each 
must be remunerated in proportion to the quantity and quality 
of the work done. The Soviet Union, whose ultimate aim is to 
satisfy in full the needs of each member of the community, 
realises perfectly well that it can achieve this end only by the 
intensive development of the productive forces of the country. 
It knows that at its present stage of development it is far from 
being able to create that abundance of goods which is indispens- 
able for the realisation of its aims. It can succeed only by an 
increase in productivity, and this depends very largely on the 
personal interest contributed by every worker. For this reason 
the distribution of wealth must be founded in the present stage 
of Soviet evolution on the quantity and quality of work done 
by each. The accepted rule is that each must produce according 
to his capacity and be rewarded according to his work. Now 
capacity varies from one person to another ; it depends on state 
of health, strength, age, sex, knowledge, etc., with corresponding 
variations in the quality and quantity of the work done. It is 
therefore inevitable for certain inequalities to persist in the wages 
of the workers or in the incomes of the members of collective 
farms as long as the U.S.S.R. has not reached the higher, 
or communistic, stage of its development, when the abundance 
of goods will make it possible to change over from distribution 
according to work done to distribution according to needs. The 
differences in question, however, affect consumption only, for 
in a Socialist regime no person can take possession of the means 
of production and become the owner of factories, machinery, 
land, or other sources of wealth. Private ownership exists only 
in regard to consumption goods, so that there is no possibility 
for one man to exploit another. The idea that Socialism aims 
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at establishing a system of primitive equality is based on a pro- 
found mistake. The scientific Socialism that the Soviets are at 
present bringing into being is resolutely opposed to these equali- 
tarian tendencies. 

For this reason the U.S.S.R. is trying to introduce a system 
of remuneration which will be likely to raise each worker’s 
interest in increasing his output to the maximum. Experience 
has shown that these conditions are best realised by piece rates, 
rising progressively and without limitation, for they are based 
on the individual work done by each worker. Nearly three- 
quarters of the workers in Soviet industry are at present paid 
by the piece ; further, every effort is made to extend the applica- 
tion of progressive piece rates, and in many undertakings this 
system is already in force for one-third or one-half of the total 
number of workers they employ. Moreover, a system of remuner- 
ation based on results is also being introduced for engineers and 
technicians. These various measures have had an extremely 
favourable effect on the productivity of labour. 

To give a better idea of the nature of the policy of steadily 
increasing wages which is at present pursued in the U.S.S.R., 
attention must be drawn to a very important point. When in 
consequence of the Stakhanovist movement it was found that 
the standards of output previously in force had been left far 
behind, the Stakhanovists themselves insisted that the standards 
must be carefully revised with reference to the experience 
gained by the most highly skilled workers. This revision was 
begun in March-April 1936 and will be continued during the 
rest of the year. While new and higher technical standards are 
thus taking the place of the old obsolete standards, the old piece 
rates of pay have, however, been maintained in full for all work 
hitherto paid on the basis of progressive piece rates. The general 
wage fund has at the same time been much increased to allow 
for the growth of the Stakhanovist movement. Owing to the 
methods adopted for revising the standards the workers’ wages 
have not fallen since the introduction of the new standards. 
On the contrary, they have increased substantially. Thus 
during the period January-April 1936 the average wage of 
a worker in heavy industry increased by 21.8 per cent. and 
in building by 17.7 per cent., as compared with the same period 
of the previous year. 
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VI. 


A few words are called for in conclusion. 

To the question, what is the Stakhanovist movement, the 
reply is that above all it expresses a new spirit in work, a deep 
interest among the masses in improving their output and increas- 
ing production, and the workers’ will to learn and make better 
use of modern technique. 

The Stakhanovist movement, which sprang up among the 
workers, is the outcome of the thoughtful spontaneity of some 
and the understanding support of the rest. It is evidence of the 
initiative taken by the masses for the rationalisation of technical 
processes and the division of labour. 

This movement is not confined to revolutionising industry 
and the other branches of the national economy. It is historically 
important because it raises not only technical standards to an 
exceptionally high level but also the cultural standards of the 
workers, and therefore satisfies one of the most important con- 
ditions for abolishing the existing differences between manual 
and intellectual work. 

The very character and origins of the Stakhanovist move- 
ment are sufficient proof that the considerable results obtained 
in the field of labour productivity have not been to the detriment 
of the workers’ interests and health. By consolidating the new 
system of organising work, by introducing new methods in 
an increasing number of branches of industry, by intensifying 
and perfecting the employment of technical processes, the 
U.S.S.R., with the assistance of the Stakhanovist movement, 
is aiming at economic development and extension and the crea- 
tion of an abundance of consumption goods. 

In the U.S.S.R., work is on the way to becoming a continuous 
creative activity, the source of higher joys and of a fruitful 
expansion of human personality. 


Migration and Settlement 
in Australia, New Zealand, and Canada 


by 


D. Christie Tart 
International Labour Office 


The following article is one of a series of articles on migration 
and settlement problems, of which a number have already been 
published in the Review. It deals with the situation in Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada. After showing the numerical import- 
ance of the movement of migrants and sketching briefly the 
historical development of migration in those Dominions, the 
author explains how the policy of Empire settlement agreed wpon 
with the British Government at the Imperial Conference of 1921 
has worked out, and points out certain lessons to be learnt as to 
the best methods of promoting land settlement and development. 
Reference is also made to the large immigration into Canada 
from continental Europe. In conclusion, the author examines 
the possibility of migration and settlement in the future in the 
light of the present economic situation, and suggests that less 
stress should, perhaps, be laid on land settlement and more on 
migration for industrial employment. 


MIGRATION MovEMENTS 


IGRATION from Europe to the oversea countries in general 

and to the British Dominions in particular has prac- 
tically ceased during recent years, and has been greatly exceeded 
by the return of earlier migrants to their countries of origin. 
Such a reversal of the normal movement, although not entirely 
unprecedented, has never previously affected so many countries 
at the same time and has certainly never lasted for so long a 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXX, No. 4, Oct. 1934: “ Openings 
for Settlers in Argentina”, by Dr. Enrique Stewers ; Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and 
Dec. 1934 : “ Jewish Colonisation in Palestine ’’, by M. BERENSTEIN ; Vol. XX XIII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1936 : “ Land Settlement in Brazil ”’, by Dr. R. Pauta Lopes ; No. 5, 
May 1936 : “ The Levant States under French Mandate and Problems of Emigra- 
tion and Immigration *’, by M. BERENSTEIN. 
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period. The reason is to be found in the disastrous economic 
depression accompanied by heavy unemployment which has 
swept over the world and has hit with special severity the agri- 
cultural and raw-material-producing debtor countries, among 
which the British Dominions occupy a prominent place. This 
virtual cessation of migration has, however, one advantage, 
namely, that it affords a favourable opportunity for reviewing 
the situation and for trying to determine to what extent the 
change that has taken place in migration movements is a per- 
manent rather than a merely temporary one, what prospects 
there are of renewed openings for settlers, and what lessons for 
the future may be drawn from the experience of the migration 
and settlement schemes of the past. ! 

The following table shows the population of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada in 1921 and 1931, and the increase 
in population between those years ? : 


Domini Population Increase 
ee 1921 1931 Absolute Percentage 


Australia 5,435,734 6,514,777 1,079,043 19.85 
New Zealand ' 1,292,717 1,521,888 229,171 17.73 
Canada 8,787,949 10,376,786 1,588,837 18.08 


2 Including Maoris, who number only about 60,000. 


The rate of population increase was fairly high in all three 
Dominions. Since 1931 the rate has fallen considerably, owing 
to the outward balance of migration ; it has amounted to about 
0.8 per cent. per annum in Australia, 0.7 per cent. in New 
Zealand, and 1.5 per cent. in Canada. When, however, we 
consider what part immigration has played in the increase 
we find considerable differences. In Australia, taking the dif- 
ference between the total number of arrivals and the total 
number of departures, there were net gains of 183,543 in 1921- 
1925 and 130,058 in 1926-1930, as compared with a net loss of 
16,793 in 1901-1905 and net gains of 57,278 in 1906-1910 and 
136,862 in 1911-1915. In New Zealand, the net gain of popula- 
tion arrived at in the same way was 49,988 in 1921-1925 and 
24,627 in 1926-1930, as compared with 45,446 in 1901-1905, and 
40,966 in 1906-1910. These figures show that the immigration 
stream in Australia and New Zealand in the period following 


1 Apart from the great migration from the British Isles and the continent 
of Europe to the Dominions, there has also been a stream of migrants from India 
and other Asiatic countries to certain Dominions and colonies. With this movement, 
however, which is of considerable importance and requires separate treatment, 
this article is not concerned, and attention is concentrated on the migration of 
people of European origin. 

2 Information taken from the Year-Books of the Dominions concerned. 
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the war compared by no means unfavourably with the cor- 
responding figures at earlier times, but in New Zealand the 
numbers fell off considerably in the second half of the post-war 
decade. 

In Canada, immigration has contributed far less to the 
population in recent years than in Australia and New Zealand. 
Between 1871 and 1901 the total increment of the population 
was less than the total natural increase, showing that emigration 
exceeded immigration. From 1901 to the war there was a 
net gain by migration.1 Between 1921 and 1931 the total 
increase of population was 1,588,837 and the natural increase 
about 1,325,000, showing a net gain by migration of 264,000. 
The total number of recorded immigrants in the ten years 
1 June 1921 to 31 May 1931 was 1,220,262. There was, there- 
fore, a big emigration movement in these years. The reason 
for this large emigration is, no doubt, the proximity of a rapidly 
developing country to the south exercising a strong power 
of attraction for migrants from the Dominion. 

The composition of the immigrant streams differs consider- 
ably in the three Dominions. Immigration into Australia 
has always been overwhelmingly British in character, and in 
the years 1925-1929 the annual average net gain of 23,816 Euro- 
peans intending permanent residence in Australia consisted of 
26,310 persons of British nationality, 3,713 of Italian nationality, 
and the remainder divided among a large number of different 
nationalities. In New Zealand immigration is also mainly 
British, and in each of the years 1927, 1928, and 1929 over 90 per 
cent. of the immigrants came from the British Empire. Immigra- 
tion into Canada is much less homogeneous. In 1919-1929 
only 42.6 per cent. of the immigrants came from the British 
Isles, 34.9 per cent. from the Continent of Europe and 22.5 per 
cent. from the United States. * 

The decline of immigration as a result of unfavourable 
economic conditions started in Australia at an earlier date 
than in most other countries. From 1927, when there were 
67,000 immigrants, to 1931, when there were only 9,400, there 
was a steady fall, followed by a very slight recovery to 12,600 
in 1935. If we consider net migration, we find that from 49,100 
in 1927 net immigration fell to 9,800 in 1929 and became a 


1 Great Brirain, Economic Apvisory CouNnciL, COMMITTEE ON EMPIRE 
MiGRATION : Report (Cmd. 4075), pp. 19 and 79. London, 1932. 
2 L. G. ReyNnoups : The British Immigrant, p. 299. Toronto, 1935. 
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net emigration of 10,200 in 1930 and 12,400 in 1931, the net 
emigration then becoming progressively smaller until it reached 
less than 400 in 1934. In 1935 there was again a small net 
immigration of 1,250. This trend follows very closely the changes 
in the economic situation in Australia. Unemployment reached 
its lowest post-war figure at the end of 1926 and had almost 
doubled again by the middle of 1928. There was a recession 
in business at that time, which is attributed to the reduction 
in oversea borrowing in 1926-1927 and to the expansion in 
credit having over-reached itself. The situation was improving 
again at the beginning of 1929, but then the world depres- 
sion came with its catastrophic fall in prices, especially 
of agricultural produce, the great decline in international trade, 
and the cessation of oversea borrowing. As Australia, during 
the first post-war decade, exported from one-third to one- 
quarter of her total production, including 77 per cent. of the wool 
clip and 67 per cent. of the wheat crop, it is not difficult to 
understand how serious were the repercussions of the depression 
on the internal situation of Australia and in particular on its 
capacity to absorb immigrants.! 

Immigration in New Zealand fell sharply from 11,300 in 
1927 to 6,300 in 1928; but it then remained steady for three 
years, when it again declined. In 1932, 1933, and 1934 there 
was an outward balance. These fluctuations follow at a certain 
distance of time the changes in the economic situation in 
New Zealand. The statistics of applications for employment 
at the public employment bureaux show a sudden rise in 1927 : 
having been about 3,000 to 4,000 for several years they suddenly 
jumped to 10,000 and steadily increased in each year there- 
after until 1931. 2 

Immigration into Canada, which amounted to 135,000 in 
1927, declined to 5,900 in 1933, recovered slightly to 6,400 in 
1934, and then fell off again to 6,000 in 1935.% According to 
the returns of the trade unions, unemployment, although 
still low, was already rising in 1929, and it continued to rise 
until it reached 22.3 per cent. in 1933. In 1984 it fell off to 
18.2 per cent., and in 1935 to 15.4 per cent. 


2 E. R. WavKeER: Australia in the World Depression, pp. 19-20 and 37-38. 
London, 1933. 

2 New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1935, p. 613. The statistics of the employ- 
ment bureaux are not strictly comparable over the whole period, but they show 
the trend fairly accurately. 

3 The figures for Canada refer only to intercontinental immigration, whereas 
those for Australia and New Zealand refer to total immigration. 
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POLICIES OF THE Past 


Migration policies in the Dominions have in the course of 
the last century or so fluctuated between enthusiastic encour- 
agement and severe restriction. 

The first immigrants in Australia were convicts from Great 
Britain, and in 1821 not more than about 13 per cent. of the 
population, which amounted to only a few thousand altogether, 
were free settlers. About 1831, a scheme put forward by Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield to finance immigration with the proceeds 
of land sales was adopted in South Australia and this led to 
an influx of free (assisted) settlers. In 1851 the discovery 
of gold caused a greatly increased immigration and between 
1851 and 1869 the number of unassisted immigrants largely 
exceeded the number of assisted immigrants. A period of 
great prosperity ensued, followed, however, by a_ severe 
slump when assisted immigration was abandoned, first by Victo- 
ria and then by the other colonies, with the exception of Queens- 
land and Western Australia. After 1906 prosperity returned, 
and while the Commonwealth pursued a policy of economic 
development, largely by means of tariffs and bounties, the 
States revived schemes of assisted immigration and a large 
number of immigrants arrived in the succeeding eight years. ! 
It should be added that assistance has been granted only to 
British immigrants, and restrictions have been imposed on the 
immigration of aliens. 

In New Zealand the Wakefield system was also applied 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. The discovery 
of gold in 1861 led to an increase in the number of immigrants, 
but it was mainly after 1871 that New Zealand developed 
rapidly, and during the succeeding decade immigration reached 
a high figure. A period of speculation in land and business 
generally ensued, followed by a serious depression which was 
not overcome for many years. In due course immigration 
revived, and except for a short period between 1891 and 1904 
received assistance from the New Zealand Government. * 

In Canada there seems to have been less need for assistance, 
owing, no doubt, to the shorter distance from Europe, and 
also perhaps to the growing realisation that Canada and the 
United States together formed an area of what appeared to 


1 H. Burton : “ Historical Survey of Immigration and Immigration Policy”’, 
in: InstiTUuTE oF Pacrric RELations : The Peopling of Australia, Second Series. 
Melbourne, 1933. 

2 CarRoTHERS : Emigration from the British Isles. London, 1929. 
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be unlimited possibilities. The earliest colonists were mainly 
French, who settled in the most accessible portions of Lower 
Canada. From 1760, however, when Canada became British, 
there was an immigration of British families, mainly in groups, 
financed by private individuals or societies in Great Britain. 
Up to 1850 this immigration was encouraged by generous land 
grants and other forms of assistance. In the second half of the 
nineteenth century immigration diminished a good deal. No 
direct assistance was given by either the British or the Canadian 
Governments, but a large number of colonisation schemes 
were promoted by private societies. From 1900 to 1914 a wave 
of optimism and prosperity swept over Canada and the Govern- 
ment carried on a vigorous propaganda to attract immigrants. 
During this period a bonus was offered to agents for each immi- 
grant secured.! The Trades and Labour Congress vigorously 
opposed this policy, and while recognising Canada’s need for 
increased population it declared against any system of assisted 
immigration or the granting of bonuses. In 1907 and 1908 it 
sent a special representative to Great Britain to counteract 
the propaganda of Canadian manufacturers and British volun- 
tary societies in that country. * 

No large-scale assistance to emigration was provided by 
the British Government before the war; there were only a 
few small schemes which accounted for a very small proportion 
of the total volume of migration. The British Government 
confined itself for the most part to ensuring that authentic 
information was available for all intending migrants. On the 
other hand, a number of voluntary societies were created for the 
purpose of promoting emigration and assisting migrants to 
settle in the non-European territories of the Empire ; in 1886 
they numbered 49. 


Empire SETTLEMENT 


After the war, a new policy was adopted. Already in 1909 
the British Government had appointed a Royal Commission 
on the Dominions, which, in its report issued in 1917, expressed 
the view that the natural resources: of the Dominions could 
be developed only if additional man-power were available, 
and that that man-power should, as far as possible, be drawn 


1 REYNOLDS : op. cit., chapter 2. 

2 H. A. Locan : The History of Trade Union Organisation in Canada, pp. 190 
et seq. Chicago, 1928. 

3 CARROTHERS ;: op. cit., p. 319. 
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from the United Kingdom. In 1921 a Conference of Prime 
Ministers of the Empire recommended co-operation between the 
Governments of the United Kingdom and the Dominions in a 
comprehensive policy of Empire land settlement and Empire- 
directed migration.! The British Government could not 
undertake any financial responsibility in the matter without 
the authority of Parliament ; consequently in 1922 the Empire 
Settlement Act was passed authorising it to spend up to 
£3,000,000 a year in promoting Empire settlement, provided 
that at least one-half of the cost of each scheme, whether 
for assisted passages, land settlement, or any other purpose, 
was met either by a Dominion Government or by a public or 
private organisation. 

A number of schemes were agreed to, and this policy was 
continued until the economic depression virtually put an end 
to it. The results were far from giving complete satisfaction. 
The schemes approved under the Act had less effect in stimulat- 
ing emigration than was expected ; the assisted passage system 
gave rise to considerable difficulties ; and the land settlement 
and development schemes have fallen far short of what was 
anticipated and have in some cases been failures. The reasons 
for this lack of success have been discussed at considerable 
length both in Great Britain and in the Dominions, and a great 
deal of light has been thrown on the weaknesses of the policy 
hitherto pursued. 

It has already been shown that total immigration, at any 
rate in Australia and New Zealand, was considerable in the 
post-war decade, and a large proportion of this immigration 
was British. It is frequently assumed that the great majority 
of the emigrants from the United Kingdom to the Dominions 
since 1922 have received assistance from the British Government 
under the Empire Settlement Act. That is not the case. On 
the contrary, of the 1,070,227 migrants who are recorded in the 
statistics as proceeding from the United Kingdom to the oversea 
parts of the Empire between 1922 and 1931, only 408,902 
received assistance in one form or another and 666,325 pro- 
ceeded without any Government assistance whatever.? The 


1 The South African Government was represented at the Conference, but 
their representative said that the limited field for white labour in South Africa 
would preclude co-operation in the policy of Empire settlement on the lines con- 
templated by the other Dominions. 

2 Report to the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Migration Policy, 1934 (Cmd. 4689), p. 24. 
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proportion of assisted migrants became very high, however, 
in the later years, and in 1929, for example, over 80 per cent. 
of the migrants received some form of Government assistance. ! 

The spontaneous migration of persons who decide to move 
to another part of the world at their own expense and rely 
largely or entirely on their own resources is a very healthy 
movement. It may be assumed that such persons from Great 
Britain, who frequently risk considerable sums of money, are 
able to consult friends and relatives already established in 
the non-European territories of the Empire, and it is probable 
that, on the whole, these migrants have met with success. 
There is, however, no proof of this, because it is impossible 
to know what has happened to them, and it may be that many 
of them have failed to find the conditions which they were 
led to believe existed in the Dominions before they started. 
It is of the utmost importance that every effort be made to 
give such migrants the most up-to-date and reliable informa- 
tion regarding the country of their choice. On the other hand, 
the very qualities of resourcefulness and initiative which they 
display in emigrating without Government assistance are 
precisely those which are likely to bring success in the new 
country to which they go. There is little restriction, other 
than the usual health and police examinations, on British 
families immigrating to Canada, Australia, and New Zealand 
in such circumstances, provided, of course, they have funds 
to enable them to maintain themselves until they can find 
employment, and not long ago Mr. Collier, the Labour Premier 
of Western Australia, while opposing vigorously the idea of 
reviving assisted immigration, said there was no objection to 
persons coming to Australia who could afford to do so of their 
own accord, and who were willing to take their chances in 
establishing themselves. ? 

The theory behind the policy agreed upon at the Conference 
of 1921, however, was that this spontaneous movement would 
not be sufficient, and that the Governments would have to 
take more active steps to promote migration by giving assis- 
tance to people who could not afford to proceed to the Dominions 
without it. 

The British Government’s contribution took the form of 


1 Cmd. 4075, p. 32. 
2 The Age (Melbourne), 11 Jan. 1936. 
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assisted passages and of a financial contribution to land settle- 
ment and development schemes, including training for agricul- 
tural life. The Ministry of Labour also promoted a certain 
number of training schemes outside the scope of the Empire 
Settlement Act under which a larger proportion than 50 per 
cent. of the cost, and in some cases the whole cost, was borne 
by the British Government. 

Assisted passages financed jointly ™ the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and of the Dominion concerned were 
confined to certain classes of migrants specified by the Dominion 
Governments, mainly those going to agricultural or domestic 
work. These were the only classes of migrants whom the 
Dominions were prepared to accept in large numbers. There 
were competent observers who thought in the early stages that 
the demand for such migrants was practically unlimited. } 
In the case of Australia and New Zealand, however, assisted 
passages were not entirely limited to the two classes mentioned, 
but were also granted to persons nominated by friends or 
relatives in the Dominion, or by an approved voluntary organ- 
isation, whatever the employment they intended to take up. 
This system proved very successful. Under it the nominator 
in the Dominion undertakes to be responsible for a stated 
period, generally twelve months, for obtaining suitable accom- 
modation and satisfactory employment for the nominee, and 
the Dominion Government approves both the nominator and 
the nominee before any assistance is given. In the case of bulk 
nominations, the Dominion headquarters of approved voluntary 
societies nominate a number of migrants recommended by the 
corresponding society in Great Britain. Nearly 50 per cent. 
of all assisted migrants to Australia and New Zealand between 
1922 and 1931 went under this system. A similar system also 
existed in Canada, but was confined to migrants proceeding 
to agricultural and domestic work and consequently had a 
much more limited application. In addition, the State Govern- 
ments in Australia, after satisfying themselves that there was 
a local shortage of certain types of workers, were able to request 
the Commonwealth authorities to recruit the required numbers 
of migrants in the United Kingdom on a guarantee of employ- 
ment on arrival in Australia. A similar system was made use 


1 Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the Year ended 31 December 
1919 (Cmd. 573), p. 4. 
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of by the Canadian Government. ! These migrants also received 
assisted passages. 

The system of assisted passages in general gave rise to a 
good deal of difficulty. All persons receiving such assistance 
had to satisfy the Dominion representatives in the United King- 
dom as to health and character. The standards with which they 
had to comply were high, and they also varied considerably both 
as between one Dominion and another and also in accordance 
with the need of the Dominions at different times for particular 
classes of immigrants. It is not unnatural that a Dominion 
which is accepting financial responsibility for an immigrant 
should be particularly careful whom it accepts, but it is equally 
understandable that the high standards prescribed for assisted 
immigrants gave rise to dissatisfaction on the British side. 
Consequently, a new system was devised with regard to Canada, 
under which a special reduced rate, applicable to all migrants, 
that is to say, to all persons who before sailing signed a declara- 
tion of intention to reside permanently in Canada, was arranged. 
This reduced rate, whch was £10 for the journey to Canada 
instead of the normal £18 15s., and which was made possible by 
financial contributions from the British Government and the 
steamship companies, came into operation on 1 January 1929, 
but owing to the unfavourable economic conditions was with- 
drawn again in 1981. The advantages of this system over 
the ordinary assisted passages are that migrants are not treated 
by the country of immigration as assisted migrants and do 
not consider themselves as such. They are, therefore, subject 
to somewhat less strict examinations by the representatives 
of the Dominion, and moreover they have a greater feeling 
of independence and are more likely to realise that they are 
in the last resort entirely dependent on themselves for their 
success or failure. It is said that many migration schemes have 
been prejudiced by a feeling on the part of the migrants that, 
if they failed, the State was there to help them, and numerous 
protests have been made against what are sometimes called 
“ spoon-fed ” migrants. The Inter-Departmental Committee 
which recently considered migration policy in Great Britain 
has therefore recommended that in future general reduced 
passage rates should be arranged for all three Dominions, 
and that assisted passages in the form of loans should be provided 


1 Cmd. 4689, pp. 41-42. 
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exclusively for nominated migrants who require such assis- 
tance. ! 

Land settlement schemes were arranged by the British 
Government with the Australian Commonwealth, Western 
Australian, New South Wales, and Victorian Governments, the 
Canadian and the New Brunswick Governments, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and a number of voluntary societies. 

The first scheme was one for the settlement of families in 
groups on uncleared land suitable for dairying in Western 
Australia.? By 1920 that State had become self-sufficient 
so far as her bread supply was concerned and was actually 
exporting wheat. It was for that reason that it was desired 
to develop the dairying industry. The scheme was launched 
by the Western Australian Government in 1921, and in 1923 
an agreement was concluded with the British and Common- 
wealth Governments providing for the settlement of 75,000 
new migrants (men, women, and children) on 5 million acres 
of Crown Lands in the south-west of the State; from these 
the State Government was to select 6,000 men to be established 
on 6,000 farms after a period of communal activity in prepa- 
ratory work. The scheme was estimated to cost about £6,000,000 
exclusive of the transport to Australia; the Commonwealth 
Government undertook to raise the loans and the British Gov- 
ernment to pay one-third of the interest for five years. 

The settlers were organised in groups originally intended 
to consist of about 20 members. The ground was cleared by the 
groups and on each homestead block of 160 acres a dwelling- 
house and the necessary outbuildings were erected. The groups 
were put under the control and supervision of a foreman. The 
blocks were to be taken over, one by each group settler, upon 
the disbandment of the groups, each block being allotted by 
ballot. Each group member received his block without imme- 
diate payment and in addition received a sustenance allowance 
of about 10 shillings per day during the preparatory period. 
He undertook to repay the amounts spent on the preparation 
of his block over a period of thirty years. In addition, he was 


1 Cmd. 4689, pp. 37-42. 

2 A detailed account of this scheme is given by Mr. Gordon Taytor in his 
chapter on “ Group Settlement in Western Australia” in ; INSTrrUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS : op. cit. The summary of the scheme in the text is based largely on that 
chapter. Cf. also WESTERN AuSTRALIA: Report of Royal Commission on Dairy 
Farming in the South West ; and Report of the British Oversea Settlement Delegation 
to Australia (Cmd. 2132), pp. 60-63. 
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to receive further advances for stock and equipment from the 
Agricultural Bank. 

Unfortunately, the scheme encountered serious difficulties, 
which are described by Mr. Gordon Taylor in the chapter 
already referred to. At the beginning migrants arrived in 
such numbers that they had to be kept for considerable periods 
before being sent to the settlement area. The foremen who 
were appointed to supervise and help the settlers lacked for 
the most part either the requisite experience or the necessary 
supervising ability. The land was in some cases unsuitable for 
the purpose. Many of the settlers were unfitted for the heavy 
pioneering work required. One of the main difficulties was that 
the men during the preparatory period regarded the allowances 
as wages for which they could do as little work as possible ; 
this had the effect of demoralising the settlers and of adding 
enormously to the cost of the scheme. In 1925 the allowances 
were replaced by piece-work rates, but by this time over one- 
third of the original group members had departed. In 1929 
a Board was set up by the Government to assess the amount 
of expenditure which should be charged to the group settlers 
individually, and about 1,700 holdings were valued for this 
purpose at an average amount of £984, although the actual ex- 
penditure per holding had been £2,835. No less than £3,164,758 
was written off by the Western Australian Government. Alto- 
gether, including the roads, railways, drainage work, etc., 
and the stock and equipment provided, something like 
£10,000,000 was spent up to the end of 1931 to bring about the 
establishment of 1,704 farms, of which 705 required no further 
assistance, 459 required further advances for stock only, and 
530 required further advances for development and stock. 

Naturally, the difficulties referred to above have been 
aggravated by the change in the economic situation, and par- 
ticularly the fall in the price of butter. The scheme has by 
no means been an unmitigated failure and, as the Royal Com- 
mission on the Dairying Industry said in 1932, “ those who 
knew the South-West previous to the establishment of group 
settlement cannot but be impressed with the remarkable change 
that has taken place”. It was, however, much too costly, 
and it has been suggested that a less ambitious policy of en- 
couraging individual settlement through the medium of the 


1 WESTERN AusTRALIA : Report of Royal Commission on Dairy Farming in the 
South West, p. 5. 
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Agricultural Bank would have been better. “The venture 
now seems to all concerned to have been ill-timed. Apart from 
the hopeless clinging to a wages outlook on the part of many 
of the migrants, and their general inexperience and unfitness 
for the work, the factor that contributed most to the costliness 
of Group Settlement was an all-round lack of preparation. 
The failure to work out the probable cost of developing a 
location in each of the classes of country to the minimum 
stage of productiveness also had its effect. The lure of relatively 
cheap money, and the hope of a speedily successful conquest 
of the natural obstacles to settlement in the difficult south-west, 
led the Western Australian Government into the error of 
biting off more than it could chew.” ! 

In 1922 and 1923 agreements were concluded by the Com- 
monwealth Government with the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and Victoria, providing for the settlement of 2,000 
persons on farms of their own within a period of about eighteen 
months, as a first instalment of a scheme to provide 10,000 
farms. A loan not exceeding £3,000,000 was to be raised by 
the Commonwealth Government on behalf of the State. The 
contribution of the United Kingdom Government was to take 
the form of a payment of one-third of the interest on a portion 
of the loan for a period of five years ; a loan of one-half of the 
cost of wages during the training of settlers with families ; 
and a guarantee to the State Government in respect of losses 
incurred in connection with advances made to settlers by the 
State Government. * The settlers were required as a rule to 
have £°00 capital. Provision was to be made for instruction 
and supervision by competent supervisors either on a training 
farm or on their own blocks, and advances up to £625 were 
to be made to each settler for equipment and stock and im- 
provements to the farm. The total debt of a settler for land 
and in repayment of his advances was not to exceed on an 
average £1,500.° 

Altogether 741 migrants with a total capital of nearly 
£300,000 proceeded to Victoria under this scheme, and 406 were 
actually allotted farms. As a result of complaints made by the 
settlers, however, the Government of Victoria appointed a 


1 Gordon Taytor : loc. cit., pp. 313-314. 
2 Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the Year ended 31 December 
1923 (Cmd. 2107), p. 24. 
3 Report of the British Oversea Settlement Delegation to Australia (Cmd. 2132), 
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Royal Commission in 1930 to investigate the scheme. The 
Commission reported that at first there was no definite plan 
for the training of the settlers. Single men were as a rule found 
employment on farms and thus acquired the necessary expe- 
rience, but this was not feasible for the married men who had 
brought their wives and families with them. The State author- 
ities were obliged to put these men as soon as possible upon 
the blocks allotted to them, and they were dependent for their 
training on the supervision given by the foremen. To supply 
this defect a training farm was established in January 1924, 
where married migrants received six to eight weeks’ training 
in the rudiments of farm work. This training proved to be 
inadequate owing to the number to be taught and the shortness 
of the period of learning, and much experience had still to 
be acquired by the migrant on his own block. Moreover, 
there was such a large demand for blocks by local applicants 
that only those of inferior net productive capacity were left 
for the settlement of the migrants. The Commission also found 
that the supervision, especially of those settlers with no pre- 
vious farming experience, was sometimes inadequate ; that 
some of the land provided was unsuitable for the purpose of 
the scheme ; and that the propaganda in Great Britain at the 
time the migrants were recruited had been on too optimistic 
a basis and had misled the migrants as to the real conditions. 
The recruitment itself was badly organised, and many of the 
migrants were unfitted for farming life physically and mentally ; 
some of them were too old when accepted and were probably 
bound to fail for that reason.! As a result of this report, the 
Victorian Government introduced a Bill, which became law 
on 8 December 1933, providing for a review of the suitability 
of the migrants for settlement, and for cash grants to those 
who left their blocks, the total cost of these being about £400,000. 

Agreements were also concluded about the same time by 
the Commonwealth Government with the Governments of the 
United Kingdom and New South Wales for the settlement of 
6,000 families on farms within a period of five years. Appli- 
cants were as a rule required to possess a capital of £500. 
The migrants were in the first place to be given a course of 
training to fit them for agricultural employment or the man- 
agement of farms of their own. While in training they were 
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to receive maintenance for themselves and their families, and 
when placed on their own blocks were to receive advances for 
stock and equipment. As in the Victorian scheme, the total 
debt charges were not to exceed an average of £1,500 per settler. ! 
Here again the results were disappointing : 336 persons were 
recruited and of those only 38 actually took up farms under 
the scheme. ? 

At an early stage in these schemes it became clear that 
large-scale migration could not take place without extensive 
development works in Australia. This inspired the British 
Government to negotiate an agreement with the Commonwealth 
Government in 1925 under which the latter undertook to raise 
loans not exceeding £34,000,000 (including the loans of 
£14,000,000 provided for under the three land settlement 
schemes described above) for “developments which tend directly 
or indirectly to increase the opportunities for settlement of per- 
sons from the United Kingdom. . . . The agreement aimed 
at the satisfactory settlement in Australia of 450,000 persons 
from the United Kingdom within 10 years. The contribution 
of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom takes 
the form of a payment of £150,000 for every £750,000 of loan 
money issued by the Commonwealth Government and expended 
by the State Governments on approved works of develop- 
ment and settlement. For every contribution of £150,000 
toward development schemes, the State Government under- 
takes that 10,000 assisted migrants shall be satisfactorily 
settled within the State within 10 years; in respect of contri- 
butions towards land settlement schemes, the State obligation 
is to absorb somewhere within the State one family for every 
farm created.” % 

A Development and Migration Fommission was appointed 
in Australia to deal with these problems. As explained by 
Mr. Bruce, on the second reading of the Development and 
Migration Bill on 28 May 1926 ,“ these two problems are linked 
together inseparably. We cannot develop unless we have more 
population, and we cannot absorb more migrants unless we 
develop. . . . We have never, in this country, really faced the 
problem of development. We have never had a stocktaking 


1 Report of the British Oversea Settlement Delegation to Australia, p. 11 ; and Cmd. 
4075, p. 88. 

2 Report of the Oversea Settlement Committee for the Year ended 31 December 1932, 
p. 13 ; and Cmd. 4075, p. 88. 
3 Cmd. 4075, pp. 53 and 54. 
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of our resources with a view to determining the industries 
that, having regard to our natural advantages, should be pro- 
moted. The Commission will consider all schemes submitted 
by State Governments, or that come before it from other 
sources, and, generally, it will advise the Government in relation 
to all questions of developmental policy, in order to ensure 
the best utilisation of our resources and the most effective and 
rapid method of dealing with them. ” ! 

Schemes estimated to cost nearly £9,000,000 were approved 
up to 31 December 1930, but in 1932, in view of the economic 
situation, the agreement was terminated. The appointment of 
the Development and Migration Commission had been hailed 
with satisfaction by many people who saw in it a real effort 
to plan the development of Australia on a systematic basis, 
and it seems regrettable that with the termination of the agree- 
ment the Commission itself should have been abolished.  Al- 
though development questions are certainly linked with migra- 
tion they are also of importance in themselves, and it would 
be useful in relation to public works planning in general that 
a Development Commission or some similar body should be 
set up not only in Australia but in other countries as well. 
The Committee on Empire Migration of the British Kconomic 
Advisory Council recommended in 1932 that the expenditure 
of public money by the British Government on development 
schemes in the Dominions was not justified as part of a migra- 
tion policy, but that does not in any way affect the desirability 
of co-ordinating such schemes in the interests of the Dominions 
themselves. 

In New Zealand there have been no large-scale schemes 
of land settlement, but there has been a considerable influx 
of middle-class British families to take up farming. For the 
most part farming is freehold, and its problems are those 
arising from that tenure. A qualified observer writes that 
speculation in land values, the incidence of land taxes, over- 
mortgaging, and too free use of an inadequate rural credit 
system are all problems which have been rendered acute by the 
fall in prices. The main line of progress in the future will probably 
be the development of closer settlement associated with the 
dairying industry. ? 


1 DEVELOPMENT AND MIGRATION ComMISSION;: First Annual Report for the 
Period ending 30 June 1927, pp. 5-6. 

2 ConDLIFFE : “ Land Problems in New Zealand”, in AMERICAN GEOGRAPH- 
IcAL Society : Pioneer Settlement, pp. 426, 430, 431. 
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With the early experience of the Australian schemes to 
guide them the British and Canadian Governments concluded 
an agreement in August 1924 for the settlement of 3,000 
families from the United Kingdom, selected and recruited by 
the Canadian authorities, on Government-owned farms in differ- 
ent provinces. Under this scheme the Dominion Government 
undertook to provide farms in settled and established districts, 
which had in most cases been acquired for soldier settlement. 
Each farm was expected to cost between £500 and £700, and 
was to be equipped with houses and buildings, and it was 
agreed that a portion of the land should be fit for immediate 
cultivation. The British Government undertook to lend up 
to £°00 to each family for the purchase of livestock and equip- 
ment. The average cost to the settler of the farm with stock 
and equipment would therefore be about £900, and this sum 
was repayable by instalments over a period of 25 years, with 
interest at 5 per cent. Much care was exercised in the choice 
of applicants, who as a rule were interviewed in their own 
homes by representatives of the Canadian Government ; final 
selection was based on previous farm experience, industrial 
record, thrift, character, adaptability, the will to succeed, 
and the possession of a sum of £25 for domestic requirements. 
On arrival in Canada suitable accommodation was provided, 
and the adult members of the family were found employment 
with neighbouring farmers in order to learn something of 
Canadian farming methods. As soon as a family was considered 
competent to manage on its own account, it was allotted a 
farm and was helped and advised and its farming activities 
supervised by experts appointed by the Dominion Government. 
The agricultural depression hit these settlers very hard, 
and out of 2,346 families who came forward for settlement a 
considerable number have withdrawn at various times. There 
were, early in 1935, 1,813 British families operating their farms 
under the scheme. Like the Canadian settlers under the Soldier 
Settlement Act they were granted a 30 per cent. reduction in 
their indebtedness and other facilities in 1933, but their present 
financial position “emphasises the difficulties surrounding 
agricultural settlement in recent years ”’. 
Nevertheless, the scheme may be considered as the most 


1 Tenth Report of the Soldier Settlement of Canada for the Year ended 31 March 
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successful undertaken in virtue of the policy of 1921. At the 
end of 1929 the Oversea Settlement Committee in Great Britain 
reported that it had not been confined to families experienced 
in farm work, approximately one-third of those selected having 
had little or no previous experience. Its success had, in the 
opinion of the Committee, been due to the following causes : the 
careful selection of families in the first instance ; the expert 
advice and assistance available from the supervisors; the 
fact that families were settled on farms on which housing 
accommodation was ready for them, a reasonable area of land 
fit for immediate cultivation, and opportunities available 
for working for wages on neighbouring farms; the policy of 
requiring all settlers to qualify by acquiring experience of 
local conditions before starting farming on their own account ; 
the helpful attitude of the communities in which the settlers 
were placed ; and the good seasons experienced during the first 
few years of settlement.’ In 1932 the Committee on Empire 
Migration in Great Britain referred to the scheme as appearing 
from every point of view to embody those features which 
experience had shown to be necessary for the successful settle- 
ment of persons from the United Kingdom. One such feature 
was the provision of farms which had already been established, 
and which were in settled communities, as in the opinion of 
the Committee the British migrant did not, generally speaking, 
make a satisfactory settler under pioneer schemes where he 
had first to clear his own land. Another feature tending to 
success was, it considered, the intermingling under this scheme 
of the British settler with the existing farming population, as 
organisation in groups or communities implied a degree of 
control that the Committee thought settlers from the United 
Kingdom were in general less willing to accept than were those 
from other European countries. * 

A somewhat similar scheme was arranged with the Province 
of New Brunswick for the settlement of 500 British families 
on farms over a period of six years beginning in 1928. In spite 
of the depression there were at the time of the most recent 
report on the subject (about March 1985) 248 families still 
operating their farms under the agreement, but negotiations 
were taking place at that time with a view to making concessions 
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to these settlers similar to those granted to the settlers under 
the previous scheme.! Agreements have also been made with 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the Scottish 
Immigrant Aid Society for the settlement of 120 families in 
Northern Alberta, and with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and Hudson’s Bay Company for the settlement 
of 200 families on land owned by these two companies. Both 
these schemes met with a considerable measure of success 
up to 1929, though conditions have become very difficult since 
then. 

In addition to the above schemes arranged directly between 
Governments or by the British Government with a commercial 
undertaking, a number of voluntary organisations both in 
Great Britain and in the Dominions have taken part in the 
settlement of British subjects in the Dominions. The report 
of the British Committee on Empire Migration gave a list of 
23 such bodies receiving grants from the British Government. 
Their work has been of the most varied nature. They have 
not only nominated emigrants suitable for settlement in the 
Dominions, as already explained, but have also provided 
facilities for training and testing emigrants before their 
departure ; receiving them on arrival at their destination ; 
training them in the Dominion; and helping and supervising 
them during their early years in their new career. The activities 
of these societies have given satisfaction to the Governments 
concerned and presumably to the migrants as well. It is not 
to be supposed, of course, that these schemes have been carried 
through without failures, and unfortunately there are no 
figures to show to what extent the migrants proceeding under 
the auspices of these societies have failed to make good. What 
can be said, however, is that voluntary societies would hardly 
be allowed by the Dominion Governments to nominate migrants 
in the United Kingdom unless they had shown, to the satisfaction 
of those Governments, that the nominees were given a good 
start, were well looked after, and had on the whole done well. 
The societies have a very difficult task to perform, and the Inter- 
Departmental Committee in Great Britain has pointed out 
that “both the selection of the openings overseas to which 
migrants are to be sent and of the migrants from this country 
who are to fill them should be carried out by the organisations 


1 Tenth Report of the Soldier Settlement of Canada, 1936, pp. 8-9. 
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concerned with the fullest sense of responsibility ”.1 The grant 
of a subsidy by the United Kingdom Government and the accep- 
tance of the migrants by the Dominion Government give each 
Government an incentive to examine the work of the voluntary 
societies and to give their approval only to those which are 
doing satisfactory work. 

Special efforts have been made to promote the migration 
of children and juveniles, on the ground that as they settle 
down in their new surroundings at an early age they will more 
easily adapt themselves to those surroundings and become 
useful citizens of the Dominion concerned. Up to 1924 child 
migration was carried on by a number of voluntary societies, 
mainly in Canada, and the children were boarded out with 
selected families until they were old enough for employment. 
The system was found to have certain disadvantages, however, 
and in 1924, on the recommendation of the British delegation 
which studied the arrangements on the spot, the Canadian 
Government prohibited the immigration of children under 
14 except as members of families. There is still, however, 
child migration to Australia and New Zealand, where farm 
schools have been established by voluntary societies, and a 
similar school has recently been established in Canada. This 
system seems to have worked very satisfactorily, but the expense 
is considerable and only small numbers can be dealt with. 

With regard to young men and women the necessity for 
supervision and aftercare is just as great as in the case of chil- 
dren. Here again, voluntary societies play a large part. One 
inter-Governmental scheme was agreed to in 1927 by the 
British and Canadian Governments, under which the two 
Governments agreed to spend £1,000,000 during a period of 
ten years in making loans to assist young men between 21 and 
25 to purchase or lease and equip farms of their own. Owing to 
economic difficulties, however, no settlement took place under 
this scheme. 

It is clear, of course, that owing to the fall in agricultural 
prices and the coming of the general world depression, agri- 
culturists everywhere, whether old-established or new immi- 
grants, have passed through and are still passing through 
a period of intense difficulty, and it is only natural that those 
who are comparatively new at the job have suffered the most. 


1 Cmd. 4689, p. 56. 
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Apart from that, however, the experiences described above 
throw a flood of light on the technique of colonisation and on 
the points which are of most importance if land settlement, 
even under much more favourable conditions, is to be a success. 
Land settlement is a difficult and complicated business and 
is not rendered easier when the migrants are largely drawn 
from industrial districts. When in the nineteenth century 
British immigrants were colonising the empty spaces in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Canada, etc., with considerable success, the 
settlers were for the most part agriculturists who were used to 
hard work on the land and were able to adapt themselves 
without very great difficulty to the circumstances of their 
new country. But to-day, so far as migration from Great 
Britain is concerned, the situation is very different, and can- 
didates for migration are mainly industrial workers used to 
a town life and by no means always fitted, either psychologi- 
cally or otherwise, for the work of pioneers on the land. Many 
of them had not merely to adapt themselves to a new set of 
conditions in a country with which they were unfamiliar, 
but to learn the very rudiments of agricultural work as _ well. 
This emphasises the importance of the most careful selection 
being made before the migrants are allowed to depart from 
their homes, and in this connection particular attention should 
be paid not only to the men but also to their wives. Other 
points which need to be considered carefully in any large-scale 
migration scheme have already been indicated above in connec- 
tion with the 2,000 families scheme in Canada, such as the 
existence of a market for the produce ; the provision of suitable 
land which can secure a satisfactory livelihood in return for 
the labour and capital put into it ; settlement as far as possible 
in districts already in course of development by a population with 
experience of the country; the efficient training and super- 
vision of the settlers in the early years; and the provision by 
the authorities of the necessary means of transport, etc., by 
an adequate policy of public works. 


Non-BritisH IMMIGRATION IN CANADA 


As has been pointed out above, immigration in Canada 
is not wholly or even mainly British. A large proportion of 
the immigrants up to 1929 came from the continent of Europe. 
Already by 1911 21 per cent. of the population of Manitoba 
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was foreign-born, 33 per cent. of that of Saskatchewan, and 
88 per cent. of that of Alberta. These immigrants were largely 
settlers from Germany, Austria, and the Scandinavian countries. 
From 1911 to the war, immigration was very heavy and included 
a considerable number of persons from the European continent 
who came partly as settlers and partly as wage earners in rail- 
way construction and similar kinds of work. Much of this 
immigration was, however, what has been described as “a 
short-term loan of European labour’, and when the peak of 
railway construction had been passed the immigrants departed 
either to their homes or to the United States. ! 

The principal agencies in bringing European immigrants to 
Canada were the railways, and their rather excessive zeal to 
populate the empty spaces of the Dominion led to some restric- 
tions being placed on their activities. After the war, the Can- 
adian Government divided Europe, for immigration purposes, 
into two groups of countries which were known as the “preferred” 
and the “non-preferred”’ respectively. There was a third 
group which was outside either of these categories. The first 
group included countries of Northern and Western Europe, 
including Switzerland, and immigrants from those countries 
were admitted on much the same conditions as those from 
the British Isles. If they had means to maintain themselves 
until employment was secured they had little difficulty in 
obtaining permission to enter Canada as immigrants. Immigra- 
tion from the non-preferred countries 2 was restricted almost 
entirely to persons engaging in farm work, and the arrange- 
ments for their migration were generally made by the two 
railway systems in virtue of an agreement concluded by them 
with the Government. While some of the immigrants from 
the non-preferred countries took up farming on their own 
account, many were placed with farmers, often of the same 
nationality or racial group as the immigrants, as farm labourers. 
Farmers established in Canada applied to the placing agencies 
of the railways for labour, and the wages offered might prove 
unacceptable to British or even to Northern and Western 
European immigrants, but might well attract labourers from 
Central Europe who had been accustomed all their lives to 


1 D. A. McArruur : “ Immigration and Colonisation in Canada 1900-1930’, 
in ;: AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY : op. cit., pp. 22-30. 

2 These were Austria, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
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a rather low standard of living. It would seem that this policy 
must have exerted a downward influence, or at any rate pre- 
vented an upward movement, in agricultural wages. Actually, 
in the years 1919-1929, there were 166,736 immigrants from 
the preferred countries, 117,998 from the non-preferred countries, 
and 71,890 from the third group of countries not included in 
either of the above; in the same period there were 539,970 
British immigrants. ! 

In the movement of continental European immigrants, 
particularly those from Northern and Western Europe, a number 
of voluntary societies, such as the Canadian Mennonite Board, 
the Mennonite Emigration Aid Society, the Lutheran Immigra- 
tion Board, the Canadian Lutheran Immigration Aid Society, 
the Association of German Canadian Catholics, the Catholic 
Immigration Aid Society, and the German Baptist Board 
played an important part. 

Little information is available on the success or failure 
of these migrants from the continent of Europe, and the further 
volumes on immigration in Canada which the Social Research 
Department of McGill University are preparing are therefore 
looked forward to with particular interest. There is, however, 
good reason for thinking that a great many of the settlers have 
made good, all the more as Canadian colonisation methods have 
won high praise from foreign observers. Thus, a Swiss investi- 
gator who recently visited British Columbia writes : “ Colonisa- 
tion is excellently organised in British Columbia, and indeed 
throughout Canada. There can hardly be any other country 
which prepares its colonisation in such a careful and disinterested 
manner as Canada, and which does so much for the welfare of 
the settlers. A new settler can, with a minimum of capital, 
buy from private sources a partially cultivated and stocked 
farm equipped with the most indispensable farm buildings. ”’ 2 


THE 


The future of migration to the three Dominions of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada is necessarily closely bound up with 
the general economic situation, particularly with the develop- 
ment of international trade, the demand for agricultural produce, 
and the revival of oversea borrowing. To take the last point 


1 Robert ENGLAND : The Central European Immigrant in Canada, pp. 27 and 
31. Toronto, 1929. 
2 A. Munem, in Neue Ziircher Zeitung, 4 April 1936. 
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first, in each of the Dominions a certain amount of capital 
investment is made from savings in the Dominion itself; but 
this probably does no more than provide for the occupation 
of the increased population arising from the excess of births 
over deaths, and capital must be imported if the population is 
to be still more rapidly increased as a result of immigration. 
It is, of course, the case that a great deal of capital has been 
invested in the Dominions by British subjects in the United 
Kingdom, and in the various schemes arranged under the Empire 
Settlement Act this matter has received particular attention. 
Reference has already been made to the important decision of 
the Australian Government in 1926 to set up a Development 
and Migration Commission. If it is desired to stimulate migra- 
tion this is assuredly the way to approach the subject. Develop- 
ment and migration are two phases of the same problem, at 
any rate in comparatively undeveloped countries, and transfers 
of capital from countries which have money available for 
investment to countries which have need of capital will do 
much to promote development, and thus indirectly to secure 
the conditions necessary for migration. 

It is clear that there can be no considerable migration without 
an expanding market for the goods produced by the migrants. 
It is equally certain that this depends to no small extent on 
the course of international trade, for all three Dominions have 
reached their present level of productive activity and standard 
of living by exporting a considerable proportion of their total pro- 
duction in exchange for goods which it is less easy or less econo- 
mical to produce on the spot. It is impossible to prophesy 
on this matter, but the signs are at present that such expansion 
as is likely to take place in international trade will probably 
be a slow one. This applies, above all, to agricultural produce, 
which has been in the past among the principal exports of the 
three Dominions. It is, of course, possible that the Dominions 
may, by means of bilateral or other agreements, expand their 
exports at the expense of those of other countries, and find a 
market which is not open on the same terms to their competitors. 
That explains the view current in the Dominions that increased 
immigration from Great Britain must depend to a large extent 
on British commercial policy. Of course, this cannot be deter- 
mined by considerations of migration policy or the interests 
of the Dominions alone. Attention has also to be paid to the 
interests of the workers in Great Britain, to the traditional 
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currents of trade, to the desirability or undesirability of up- 
setting those currents artificially, to any trade agreements 
that may be in force, and to other factors in an exceedingly 
complicated situation. Such arguments apply not only to 
migration from the United Kingdom to the Dominions but 
also to the movement of migrants in general, and an important 
Canadian newspaper recently pointed out that the more self- 
contained the emigration countries “ try to make themselves, 
the more difficult they make it for their surplus populations 
to become established in the undeveloped parts of Canada 
or any other new country. If they cling to policies of extreme 
nationalism and persist in producing, say, their own wheat at 
a cost much higher than that at which it can be produced in 
these new countries, they are clearly making it harder for the 
latter to accommodate new settlers. ” 1 

The last sentence indicates one reason why the market for 
agricultural produce is likely to be less buoyant in the future 
than in the past. There are, of course, others as well. The 
slowing down in the rate of population growth and the rising 
standard of living of the masses of the population both make it 
likely that the demand for wheat will decline relatively to that 
for other foodstuffs, and that the demand for agricultural 
produce in general will continue to decline relatively to that 
for other goods and services, which people buy with their 
increasing incomes. So far as employment possibilities are 
concerned this trend is aggravated by the increasing mechanisa- 
tion in agriculture, which enables the same or even a larger 
yield to be obtained with a smaller labour force. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that in the more advanced communities 
the percentage of the population engaged in agriculture and 
even in manufacture is declining, and the percentage engaged in 
distribution and miscellaneous services is increasing. In Canada, 
for example, while the proportion of the population 10 years 
of age and over which is gainfully occupied rose from 47.6 
per cent. in 1921 to 48.1 per cent. in 1931, the proportion 
engaged in agriculture, forestry and fishing fell from 16.7 per 
cent. to 15 per cent., in manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries from 12.6 per cent. to 11.1 per cent., and in transport 
and communication from 4 per cent. to 3.7 per cent., and the 
proportion engaged in trade and finance rose from 5.6 per cent. 
to 5.9 per cent., in personal and domestic service from 3.2 


1 Winnipeg Free Press, 14 Jan. 1936. 
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per cent. to 3.7 per cent., and in professional service from 3.3 
per cent. to 4.3 per cent. of the total population 10 years of 
age and over. Of course, with a population increasing at a 
considerable rate, as is the case in these three Dominions, 
the absolute numbers engaged in agriculture and manufacture 
are no doubt increasing, but that may not continue to be the 
case, at any rate in agriculture, for very long. The fact of the 
matter is that, as a New Zealand economist has pointed out 
in a recent book, considerable areas in the world have passed 
the “primary” (agriculture) and the “ secondary ”’ (manufactur- 
ing or industrial) stages and are entering the “ tertiary ” stage 
(provision of services, travel, amusements, etc.).! These 
changes must necessarily have a considerable influence both 
on the general absorptive capacity of the Dominions for immi- 
grants and on the kind of immigrants for whom employment 
can be found. 

In the past many immigrants in the Dominions have 
tended to drift into urban employment, even when they mi- 
grated in the first place with the intention of settling on the 
land. In Canada, from 1880 onwards British agriculturists 
failed for the first time to take the lead in the settlement and 
exploitation of the prairie regions that were then being opened 
up, and British-born residents are today mainly found in the 
cities of Eastern Canada and British Columbia and are engaged 
for the most part in skilled and clerical employments. Many 
have, however, become unskilled labourers, but they find it 
difficult to compete as such with French-Canadian and conti- 
nental European labourers, who are country-bred and of greater 
average physical strength, and are, moreover, willing to work 
for lower wages and under more trying conditions. Although 
since 1919 preference has been given to agricultural immigrants 
from the British Isles, and although in fact 146,000 British 
immigrants during the years 1919-1929 gave the agricultural 
West as their intended destination, the actual British-born 
population of the prairie provinces during the same period 
increased by only 3,000. 3 

The experience of Australia has been a very similar one. 
Before the war there was a considerable volume of immigration, 
and “industrial employment must have offered the greatest 


1 Fisner : The Clash of Progress and Security, pp. 25-28. London, 1935. 
2 REYNOLDS ; op. cit., pp. 84 and 180. 
3 Ibid., p. 59. 
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number of openings for these new arrivals, for although the 
number of primary producers among breadwinners increased 
from 536,000 to 609,000, between 1901 and 1911, their per- 
centage to total breadwinners decreased. Industrial workers, 
on the other hand, increased from 429,000 to 569,000, and more 
than offset the decline in the proportion of primary producers. 
The tendency continued throughout the next decade, and was 
undoubtedly helped by the war years. Between 1911 and 1921 
the number of primary producers actually decreased, despite 
the fact that primary production as a whole kept on mounting. 
Though immigration was practically suspended during the war 
years, yet the decade as a whole showed the substantial net 
gain of 149,000, acquired mainly during the years immediately 
preceding the war. These oversea arrivals also found their 
employment mainly in secondary industries, for industrial 
workers grew from 569,000 to 731,000 during this period, or 
from 28 to 81 per cent. of the total breadwinners.” ! 

In these circumstances there is very little doubt that too 
much stress was laid on land settlement in post-war migration 
policy. It is, of course, true that there is a drift from the country 
to the towns among the Canadians, Australians, and New Zea- 
landers themselves and that the migration policy may have 
been intended in part to fill the gaps thus left in the agricultural 
population. It is, however, doubtful whether the drift from the 
country to the towns is really a bad thing. If agricultural 
production is going to take a smaller and smaller place in our 
total production, it is natural that people should move from 
agricultural to industrial and “ tertiary ’’ employment. There 
was also, perhaps, a feeling, at any rate in Great Britain, that 
after all settlers on the land can always feed themselves and 
are to that extent better off than they would have been if they 
had remained at home among the unemployed. There is such 
a thing as subsistence farming, but this cannot be carried 
on on farms on which considerable capital has been sunk 
in the way described above. And, moreover, if subsistence 
settlements were established they would provide only a very 
low standard of living indeed. The Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee in Great Britain very naturally came to the conclusion 
that the creation of such settlements could make only an 
insignificant contribution towards the solution of the problem 
of Empire settlement.2, As a matter of fact, if subsistence 


1 H. Burton, in : INstrruTe oF Paciric RELATIONs : loc. cit., p. 59. 
2 Cmd. 4689, pp. 35-37. 
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farming is the object, that can be done in the emigration 
country itself. Besides, it cannot be too often or too strongly 
affirmed that migration is a means not of moving the unemployed 
from one country to another but of giving suitable settlers a 
chance of contributing to the development of the immigration 
country and of improving their own situation at the same 
time. There is no reason to think, moreover, that the best 
settlers are to be found among the unemployed. On the other 
hand, it is true that emigration may sometimes relieve an un- 
employment situation indirectly, just as immigration may 
sometimes aggravate it, but that is quite a different thing. 

It is fairly clear that the number of immigrants in the 
Dominions will be fewer in the future than in the decade imme- 
diately following the war, and that the migrants will be to a 
large extent, though not of course entirely, industrial wo:kers 
for whom definite openings occur. The Inter-Departmental 
Committee in Great Britain have indeed recommended that 
as a general rule the United Kingdom Government should 
discontinue the policy of providing capital for land settlement 
in the Dominions, whether by direct advances to migrants 
or by a guarantee of capital and interest, and that in particular 
no special assistance should be given to schemes of group 
settlement. They add that suitable settlers are not likely to 
find great difficulty in obtaining the capital they require through 
a Land Bank or other similar institution. 

The British Government has recently come to the conclusion 
that the time has arrived for taking up once more the question 
of oversea settlement in the British Empire. They have no 
doubt been encouraged to do so by the fact that registered 
unemployment has fallen in Australia from 28.1 per cent. in 
December 1932, the year of highest unemployment, to 13.7 per 
cent. in November 1935, and in Canada from 25.5 per cent. 
in January 1933 to 14.8 per cent. in January 1936. The improve- 
ment in New Zealand has not been so marked. An Oversea 
Settlement Board was appointed in Great Britain in February 
1936, under the chairmanship of the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs, to advise upon specific 
proposals for schemes of migration within the Empire and upon 
any matter relating to oversea settlement which may be referred 
to it. A further Committee is to be appointed later to deal with 
day-to-day administration. No extravagant hopes are enter- 


1 Ibid., pp. 31 and 74. 
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tained with regard to the resumption of migration in the near 
future, and the Under-Secretary for Dominion Affairs stated 
in the House of Commons on 18 December 1935 that the question 
could not be separated from that of the economic conditions 
of the country of settlement. These conditions, he added, were 
not yet entirely favourable, and the United Kingdom could not 
encourage extended emigration unless the oversea countries 
were able to receive new migrants and assure their satisfactory 
settlement.! 

In Canada, no move seems to have been made yet with a 
view to increasing British immigration. In this connection 
Mr. Reynolds, whose study of this subject has been referred 
to on several occasions in the present article, says that in pre- 
depression days low-skilled Britishers were encouraged to enter 
Canada and that they have in considerable numbers become 
dependent upon public support during the depression, and he 
suggests that the immigration of Britishers who have no specific 
trade skill and who are therefore likely to have grave difficulty 
in securing regular employment should be prohibited. On the 
other hand, while he thinks that there will not be much demand 
for agriculturists, he expresses the opinion that “it seems 
likely that there will be a continued demand in the larger 
Canadian cities for domestic servants, for a limited number of 
British clerks of the higher grades, for artisans proficient in 
trades which are not yet sufficiently developed in Canada and 
for persons with special training obtainable only in other 
countries” than Canada.2 He suggests that the number of 
immigrants admitted for each type of occupation should “ be 
determined by a continuous and systematic survey of the 
employment situation in each of the larger Canadian cities. 
The information obtained might be submitted regularly to the 
appropriate authorities, British and Canadian.” * On _ the 
other hand, there are signs of a revival of interest in immigra- 
tion from the continent of Europe, and it was announced in 
December 1985 that the two railway systems, which have, 
during the depression, been permitted to bring not more than 
50 families each per year from Central Europe, on condition 
that the families had sufficient means to farm in Canada, have 


1 House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, 18 Dec. 1935. 
2 REYNOLDS : op. cit., p. 283. 
3 Ibid., p. 284. 
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secured the abolition of the numerical limitation. It is not 
expected that this change will result in a rush of immigrants, as 
comparatively few applicants have the necessary capital. 

In New Zealand, the time is not yet ripe for a revival of 
immigration on a considerable scale, but in Australia a good deal 
of discussion has already taken place on the subject. Generally 
speaking, the Commonwealth Government seems to be favour- 
able to the idea of further assisted immigration, but the State 
Governments, which have the principal responsibility in carrying 
out any schemes agreed to and in bearing the burden of any 
failures, either individual or collective, show a more hesitating 
attitude, owing, no doubt, in large measure, to the unfortunate 
experiences already referred to. The trade unions are mostly 
opposed to immigration on the ground that immigrants compete 
with Australians for the jobs available. A proposal for a new 
migration agreement between the British and Commonwealth 
Governments was, however, to be considered at a meeting of a 
conference of Australian Premiers in April 1936, and the whole 
question is expected to come up for discussion at an Imperial 
Conference to be held in London in 1937. The Commonwealth 
Attorney-General stated recently that immigration should not 
be considered as synonymous with land settlement. In the 
present state of the world’s markets, he said, it was open to 
doubt whether it was useful to put more and more people in the 
business of producing primary products for export. Future 
migration to Australia was just as likely to be encouraged by the 
prospect of profitable industrial employment as by any other 
factor.1 It seems also probable that the immigration of un- 
skilled labourers will not be tolerated by the Government.? 

The situation in Australia is, therefore, not altogether 
unlike that in Canada except that, as already stated above, a 
considerable proportion of the immigrants to Canada have 
always gone to the United States, whereas those who settle in 
Australia must either stay there or return home. Among the 
suggestions made with a view to stimulating migration to 
Australia we may note the establishment of British factories 
in the Commonwealth financed by British capital and operated 
with British workmen, and the training of single women as 
domestics. The leader of the Commonwealth Labour Party has 


1 Sydney Morning Herald, 10 Jan. 1936. 
2 The Age (Melbourne), 11 Jan. 1936. 
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said that while his party would not support any schemes of 
migration, it would support policies aimed at making conditions 
of life good in the areas and places where it was nationally 
urgent to have and to hold settlement.1_ That brings us back 
to the desirability of national development if migration is to 
prove successful and beneficial, and it is significant that the 
Commonwealth is apparently considering the carrying out of a 
special scientific and economic survey relating to immigration 
possibilities, with the object of determining Australia’s capacity 
for absorbing immigrants and the number of persons that the 
habitable parts of the country can support. The first of these 
questions is undoubtedly important, the second is less so. 
In spite of a very natural reaction from the exaggerated ideas 
held not many years ago nobody thinks that the Commonwealth 
has reached anything like saturation point. A recent estimate, 
for example, puts possible population at 30 millions.2» What 
is much more important is the present absorptive capacity in 
relation to capital investment, internal and export markets, 
and above all, perhaps, the cost of settling large numbers of 
migrants. As a recent student of the problem has said, “ the 
problem is never one merely of area or even of possible resources. 
It is one of ‘costs’ rather than ‘unexploited potentialities ’. 
Anything can indeed be done—at a cost. Mere achievement, 
without a favourable balance of both human and economic 
expenditure, would be no solution of either local or world 
problems. A consideration of the costs of settlement involves 
consideration of immediate and positive, rather than far distant 
and speculative, activities—in short, the problem of ‘means 
and methods’.” 

The results of the land settlement schemes described above 
have caused many Australians to blame Government control 
for the failure. That is surely an exaggeration. The fact that 
there have been failures cannot dispense Governments from 
playing their part in the formulation and carrying out of a mi- 
gration policy. Migration must, like other economic activities, 
be planned to an increasing extent. Would it not be true to 
say that the mistakes of the past are due to insufficient prepar- 
ation and planning? If that is the case, it is an additional 


1 West Australian, 13 Jan. 1936. 
2 Letter from Sir James Barratt, of Melbourne, in The Times (London), 17 
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argument in favour of planned development accompanied by a 
_ suitably adjusted migration movement, and it may be suggested 
that what is required is the joint action of Governments which, 
in their respective countries, can determine what is the supply 
of migrants and what the demand for them. In this connection 
the employment exchanges, the employers, the trade unions, 
and the voluntary migration societies all have a part to play 
in helping to carry through a policy which will promote the 
interests of the countries of emigration and immigration and 
of the migrants themselves. 


Handicrafts in Tunisia: I 


by 


Roger PLissarD 
International Labour Office 


Recent studies have shown that handicrafts and modern industry 
are by no means incompatible with one another. Even in the most 
highly industrialised countries the two exist side by side, and 
sometimes the growth of large-scale industry stimulates the develop- 
ment of handicrafts in new conditions. 4 

This development is of particular importance in essentially 
agricultural countries, such as those of Africa and the East. There 
handicrafts, of both old and new types, are often the principal 
form of industrial activi y; for the indigenous populations, who 
are chiefly occupied in cultivation and stock raising, they sup- 
plement the operations of the small farm or holding and constitute 
the traditional occupation of the women and girls, who weave and 
embroider at home or in workshops. 

In many of these countries? the authorities, backed by a growing 
body of public opinion, have already taken steps to safeguard 
certain industrial arts with vitality and intrinsic worth against 
what they regard as excessive industrial and commercial competition. 
They have also begun to modernise the equipment of handicrajts- 
men in regions with an old civilisation of their own, where “ utility ” 
crafts can easily and cheaply be adapted to the needs of a family 
economy, and of native communities often differing in type and 
stage of development. Among the methods used for this purpose 
is the organisation of vocational training and of credit facilities. 

Tunisia is a remarkable instance of this process. Both tts 
position—at the junction of the trade routes from Europe to northern 


Cf.“ The Handicraftsman and Modern Industry”, by Hermine Rasrnovitcs, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 6, June 1928 ; and various sub- 
sequent articles in Industrial and Labour Information. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: L’Organisation internationale du 
Travail et les pays Nord-africains et du Proche-Orient (Geneva, 1935), pp. 55-67 ; 
the reports on native handicrafts submitted to the International and Intercolonial 
Congress on the Native Society, 5-10 October 1931 (International Colonial Exhibi- 
tion, Paris, 1931), Vol. I; and recent developments in handicrafts in Belgian, 
British, and French colonial territories (La Tribune des Nations, 4 April 1935). 
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Africa and to the Near East—and its population—European, 
Mohammedan, Jewish, of widely different origin, nationality, 
and economic and social development—single it out for attention. 
A member of the staff of the International Labour Office has 
accordingly made a special study of handicrafts in Tunisia, in the 
course of which he has twice visited the country. It is thought 
that the fol’owing article, in which he descrites the problems 
involved and the liberal and constructive attitude of the French 
Government and the Administration of the Protectorate to their 
solution, may be of interest to other countries that are faced with 
the same problems. 


UNISIA is a country which falls naturally into three zones : 
coastal, steppe, and desert. In March 1931 it was inhabited 
by 195,293 Europeans (including 91,427 French, 91,178 Italians, 
and 8,643 Maltese), 2,159,151 Mohammedans, and 56,248 Jews. 
Handicrafts—the word being taken here in its widest 
and most modern sense *—play two parts, both important, in 
the life of the community: the “utility” crafts transform or 
work up most of the country’s agricultural, pastoral, maritime, 
and mineral wealth, while the “artistic” crafts—including 
certain crafts of a highly skilled nature as well as the traditional 
home occupations of Tunisian women—are a considerable factor 
both in the economics of the family and in local and foreign trade. 
Domestic industry predominates in all these forms of activ- 
ity, except in the case of urban trades, of small fitting and repair- 
ing workshops, and of rural handicraftsmen, and also of a few 
traditional industries which are also carried on in small work- 
shops, either because they find abundant raw materials in the 
locality or because they used to have considerable markets in 
Tunisia and the Mohammedan world in general. 

It follows from this that handicrafts are disseminated over 
the whole country; and while it is at present impossible, in the 
absence of special statistics, to make any reliable estimate 
of the number of persons engaged in them, it may be said that 


1 Cf. two pamphlets on the census of the population of Tunisia taken on 22 
March 1931 (Dénombrement de la populaiion civile européene et indigéne; Tunis, 
Imprimerie Aloccio, 1931 and 1932). According to the results at present available 
of the new census of 12 March 1936, the total number of Europeans was then 213,205, 
including 100,068 French, 94,289 Italians, and 7,279 Maltese (Dépéche tunisienne, 
25 June 1936). 

2 This might well include : (a) the small workshop, whether confined to a single 
family or not, in which the handicraftsman himself works with his assistants, 
being thus distinguished from the small employer ; (b) the handicraftsman working 
alone ; and (c) the home worker working either on his own account or for a manu- 
facturer, trader, or middleman. 
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they concern, more or less closely, every national, religious, and 
racial community in the country and nearly every branch of 
production. 

An examination of the forms they take seems to be indispens- 
able ; for though handicrafts work up a large proportion of the 
country’s resources, there is a tendency to consider them solely 
in the light of their old or even obsolete methods, and to ignore 
the potentialities of handicrafts in the wide sense in which the 
term is understood in France 1, where the use of power and 
modern equipment is steadily growing. As numerous competent 
persons in Tunisia agree *, handicrafts thus conceived may 
become a factor of perhaps first-rate importance in the industrial 
life of the latter country too, and a means of gradually modernis- 
ing the working methods of the most backward agricultural 
and pastoral peoples, without disturbing the family unit on 
which the national life is essentially based. 

Following the general lines already adopted by various 
competent writers *, the plan of this article is therefore as fol- 
lows. First, for each of the principal occupational groups, it 
will examine in some detail the natural resources now used as 
raw material by the Tunisian handicraftsman, or capable of 
being so used with the help of more modern organisation and 
equipment. For after all it is primarily by constant adapta- 
tion to changing economic conditions and to the further exten- 
sion and decentralisation of economic equipment * that handi- 
crafts can find a renewal of prosperity, and thus fulfil their 
first task, which is to provide a livelihood for the handicraftsmen 
themselves, most of whom are at present in a state of poverty 
and are often even underfed. 

Next, the article will examine the action already taken in the 
direction of organisation and modernisation, and the related 


1 For the definition of a handicraft in French legislation, corresponding to the 
general criteria approved by the International Labour Office, cf. Michel DEBRE : 
L’ Artisanat, classe sociale (Paris, Dalloz, 1934), pp. 64-94 ; Gabriel Daty : L’arti- 
sanat en Alsace (Colmar, Librairie Huffel, 1933), Appendix. 

2 For the relative importance of industry and handicrats in Tunisia, cf. Jean 
Despots : La Tunisie (Paris, Larousse, 1930), p. 175 ; Si M. S. Mzaui (now Governor 
of Bizerta) : L’évolution économique de la Tunisie (Tunis, Société anonyme de |’ Impri- 
merie rapide, 1921), p. 86 and passim; and the report on industrial equipment 
submitted to the Grand Council of Tunisia by Si Mohamed Rassaa, in Dépéche 
tunisienne, 5 Nov. 1934. 

3 Cf. Si M. S. Mzaxt: op. cit., and a report by Mr. Victor Bessis to the Grand 
Council of Tunisia, in Dépéche tunisienne, 9 Dec. 1933. 

4 For the importance of irrigation and electrification schemes for agriculture 
and stock-raising, and therefore for handicrafts, cf. the report of the Committee 
on Economic Equipment, submitted to the Grand Council of Tunisia by Mr. Gui- 
LON (Dépéche tunisienne, 23 Nov, 1935). 
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problems. This section will show another important part which 
handicrafts have to play in Tunisia, as in the other territories 
under French influence : they must help in the process of social 
evolution, which is tending to establish closer relations between 
the European and the Native communities by means of general 
and vocational education and the improvement of conditions 
of employment. 


' HANDICRAFTS AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


The two principal sources of natural wealth in Tunisia are 
agriculture and minerals. In connection with each of these there 
are a few moderately large industries and a considerable number 
of small undertakings and family workshops which exploit 
their products and work them up for use. 

As will be seen from the following pages !, the handicrafts- 
man plays, or is destined to play, a notable part in this small- 
scale industry. 


Agriculture 


The greater part of Tunisian wealth is obtained from the 
cultivation of the soil. In 1981 it was estimated that some 80 
per cent. of all visible production (the value of which was placed 
at not less than 2,200 million francs) came from agriculture and 
associated industries. 

The principal forms of agricultural wealth, in order of im- 
portance, are cereals, olives and dates, grapes, cattle, wood, alfa 
grass, leguminous crops, and various industrial crops including 
those for the manufacture of perfume. 

No statement can be made concerning the possible relation 
of handicrafts to leguminous crops, the cultivation of which is 
being industrialised. Concise but fairly substantial information 
can, however, be given on the other forms of agricultural 
handicrafts. 


Cereals. The two principal cereals cultivated in Tunisia 
are wheat and barley, the average annual production of which 
during the period 1930-1934 was 5,400,000 quintals. 


1 The sources used in this part of the article are as follows : the books by Messrs. 
Despois and Mzaui cited above ; two publications of the Protectorate Administra- 
tion : L’agriculture en Tunisie and Le commerce et le travail en Tunisie (Bourg, 
Imprimerie Victor Berthod, 1931); documentary material provided by various 
Tunisian services ; and the writer’s own enquiries in the most important handi- 
craft centres. 
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Handicrafts play their part here, first, by the manufacture and 
repair of implements, and secondly by milling part of the grain on 
traditional lines. 

The European and the more advanced Tunisian agriculturists 
have highly efficient equipment, including in many cases motor- 
driven siathinaes ; but up to a few years ago the majority of the small 
cultivators were still using rather primitive implements. In almost 
all regions, however, the primitive Arab plough had been replaced 
by the vineyard plough or a small iron plough. But the Arab plough 
and the sickle were still in very wide use, although these implements, 
which are too primitive but very cheap, are only justified in the 
region. 

s regards the manufacture and repair of such implements by 
handicraftsmen, the writer’s own observation showed the existence 
of wheelwrights, smiths, and harness makers on the large farms ; of 
many French and Italian smallholders with a hectare or two of land 
who also act as smiths or wheelwrights or repair motor-cars and agri- 
cultural machines ; and of Tunisian smiths and wheelwrights at Tunis, 
Nabeul, and Sfax. Moreover, when visiting the country in the winter 
of 1931-1932 and in February and March 1934, the writer found that 
vocational training, in accordance with the policy of adaptation to local 
needs, was being provided for future wheelwrights, smiths, repairers 
of agricultural machines, and village odd-job men in a number of 
technical schools. This subject will be dealt with later in the article. 

As regards the transformation of cereals, in 1931 there were 26 
large and 400 small mills, most of them organised on highly modern 
lines, and about 80 factories for the manufacture of macaroni, etc. 
In the country districts the grain is usually ground by hand, with 


small hand-mills of primitive simplicity ; the nomad or semi-nomad 
Mohammedan woman herself grinds each day the flour she needs for 
her couscous (porridge) or her bread. In the towns mills worked by 
animal power, but still rudimentary, are used. 
As these traditional methods of milling, which are very old, met 
the consumption needs of the family eeprom henge 4 they were still 
e 


capable a few years ago of holding out against the competition of 
the great roller mills set up in the ports. But the training in technical 
schools of handicraftsmen capable of working a machine and tending 
a motor was then already changing the situation ; and it seems likely 
that the old animal power mills will be replaced in the course of time 
by comparatively simple machinery, with a general resemblance to 
the old mills, but driven by petrol, oil, or electricity. 

It should be added that, just as the nomad or semi-nomad Moham- 
medan woman grinds her flour herself, so the Italian woman makes 
her own macaroni and preserves tomatoes and other provisions ; 
and that these family crafts took on some importance in the slump 
year 1934. 


Olives. The olive is the most important of Tunisian fruit 
trees, both because of the great number and value of the planta- 
tions and also because it and cereals constitute the principal 
Native foods. In 1934 there were over 17 million olive trees 
in Tunisia; they covered 350,000 hectares, and the annual 
output of oil averaged 55 million kilograms. The latter figure 
is rising rapidly as the trees in the young plantations are now 
coming into bearing. 
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Tunisia is thus becoming one of the great Mediterranean 
producers of oil, apart from the industrial by-products of the 
olive. The wealth involved is almost entirely in the hands of 
Tunisians, who owned nine-tenths of the trees in 1930; and 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Sfax these planters cultivate 
the tree and manufacture the oil with great care and often by 
the most improved methods. 


At Susa, and still more at Sfax, the handicraftsman is of no small 
importance in the manufacture of the implements required for olive 
cultivation. When the writer was in the latter town in December 
1931, some 40 master smiths, energetic and efficient, like most inhabi- 
tants of that locality, had workshops for this purpose in the town 
and immediate neighbourhood, each employing as a rule some three 
or four persons. They turned out strong picks, spades, steel Arab 

loughs (skirs), and simple ploughs with a horizontal metal blade 
maachas) for tilling and weeding ; these are used by the local land- 
owners and share farmers (mgharsis), who have a renowned olive 
saapeetnone of enormous size, worked with the aid of French capital. 

he organisation of these smiths in co-operative groups with credit 
at their disposal, and the training of young skilled smiths and wheel- 
wrights in the technical schools of Sfax and Susa, seem likely to bring 
a body of handicraftsmen of some importance into existence in the 
vast regions of the Sahel, where olive cultivation is the principal 
source of native wealth. 

Further, the handicraft manufacture of scourtins, or circular flat 
baskets made of plaited alfa grass and used in the crushing of the 
olives, seems to have a big future, owing to the great extent of the 
alfa fields and the skill and dexterity of the basket makers. This 
trade was already of some importance at Hergla, in the civil district 
of Susa, when the writer was there in December 1931; of the 1,500 
inhabitants, 1,000 were engaged in making scourtins, usually at home, 
in the intervals between grain and olive cultivation ; in a year of normal 
harvest they turn out from 250,000 to 300,000. Moreover, this trade 
has been improved and developed in recent years thanks to the help 
of the Central Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association, which has 
organised the Hergla craftsmen in co-operative groups, made them 
advances on their products to enable them to buy raw materials 
and provide them with working capital, improved the manufacture 
of scourtins by appointing inspectors, introduced a warranting system, 
and organised sales. This help has enabled the Hergla basket makers 
to meet competition from Spain, whence some 700,000 scourtins 
were imported into Tunisia annually until 1933; it has also freed them 
to a great extent from the power of certain wholesalers, who made 
excessive profits on the supply of alfa grass and subsequent sale of 
the scourtins, thus reducing the basket makers’ earnings at both ends, 

The same procedure is now being extended to other centres of 
the scourtin trade—Jemmal and Wardanin, in the Susa civil district, 
and the Kerkenna Islands in the Sfax district, which have a population 
of about 15,000 persons who are mainly engaged in fishing and alfa 
weaving. Lastly, it should be mentioned that in 1933, in order to 
improve the quality of the scourtins of the Sahal, the Public Education 
Department set up a workshop at Tebura for the manufacture of 
scourtins. The products of this new industry are to replace imports 
from Spain ; the experiment seems likely to be a success. 
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On the other hand, the handicraft manufacture of olive oil is 
apparently losing ground in the face of modern oil mills with two 
crushers and mechanical power of which there were already 922 in 
1931 ; but small-scale oil presses with one crusher and animal power 
were still common, and the old native manufacturing process (darb 
el ma) was still in use by the small fellah for the production of the 
oil required by his family. 

In view of the importance, present and future, of oil extraction 
by local methods, the Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association has 
eel advanced large sums, on the security of the oil harvest, to a 
number of small oil extractors in Sfax and the Governments of 
Monastir and Susa. 

Lastly, soap manufacture, a by-product of the oil industry, is 
also beginning to receive aid from the Co-operative Association. 
The Native manufacturers use modern methods, and the industry 
seems capable of extension. 


Wine Growing. The vineyards, which are owned by French 
and Italian settlers, produce an average of 1,600,000 hectolitres 
of wine per year. The handicraftsman has a share in the manu- 
facture and repair of the implements required for cultivation, 
both on the French farms and for the many Italian wine growers 
in the region of Grombalia and Cape Bon. 


Forests and Wood Working. In 1931, the forests of Tunisia 
extended over an area of 1,100,000 hectares. The country 
thus seems to be rather well supplied with raw materials for 
the wood industry. Of special importance is cork, the trade 
in which is now reviving ; this might perhaps develop into an 
important industry. 


When the writer visited the country, the wheelwright’s trade 
seemed hardly to exist outside the agricultural occupations mentioned 
above ; its one other field is the construction of the native two-wheeled 
carts (arabat), which, despite the competition of the motor lorry, 
are still a common mode of transport for building materials and agri- 
cultural products. 

Furniture making has developed very greatly in the city of Tunis, 
under the influence of French and Italian craftsmen, particularly 
the latter. The Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association has already 
made loans to a number of Tunisian cabinet-makers and, as will be 
seen later, aid seems likely also to be given to handicraftsmen in 
the building trade, who will 4 employed on the repair and maintenance 
of public buildings. Further, the Tunis Vocational Education Office is 
also attempting to encourage these handicrafts by using the old local 
style for internal decoration in European and Native houses, with 
the traditional painting, carving, and inlaying in wood—often delicate 
and highly valued work. Lastly, the Department of Public Education, 
convinced of the necessity of training skilled wood workers for the 
benefit of agriculture, building, and furniture making, has organised 
wood-working classes in a number of schools, as will be seen below. 


Industrial Crops. Alfa grass, which is a characteristic plant 
of the steppe region of central and southern Tunisia, covers 
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about 1,500,000 hectares. It provides the material for several 
handicrafts ; as it covers an immense area, it seems capable of 
bringing these, and particularly grass weaving, into an important 
position. 

Besides its use for the manufacture of scourtins, as described 
above, alfa grass is used in basket making and coarse weaving, both 
of which are found in all parts of the country, owing to the variety 
and plenty of the raw materials used (alfa, palm leaves, rushes, diss). 
The principal products are the huge hats used for protection against 
the sun (mathallas), conical dish covers (mekebs), fans, various types of 
basket, nets, prayer mats, brooms, ropes and cordage of all kinds, ete. 

Mat making is carried on in various places, notably Tebura and 
Nabeul. When the writer visited these two towns, in , Bassa 1982, 
between 250 and 400 persons, including employers, workers, and appren- 
tices, in some 40 or 50 workshops, some of them organised in co- 
operative groups, were engaged in making plain and coloured mats 
with a cane woof and a warp of alfa grass, on horizontal wooden 
looms ; these were sold in all parts of Tunisia and even exported to 
Algeria, but the market suffered from Libyan competition. 


The mulberry has been found in Tunisia for a very long 
time, but seems to be less common than it would otherwise 
be owing to the lack of water; with the spread of irrigation, 
however, this disadvantage will gradually disappear. Realising 
the importance of mulberry cultivation, particularly for the 
manufacture of the silk clothing still extensively worn by the 
Native populations of Tunisia, the Administration has encour- 
aged the development of sericulture by distributing mulberry 
plants free and by experimenting in silkworm breeding in the 
Franco-Arab schools. These schemes have been almost complete- 
ly given up recently owing to the fall in the price of silk, but at 
least they seem to have shown how suitable silk growing would 
be as a home craft for Native families. 

The production of cocoon is not, however, as yet very wide- 
spread in Tunisia, and there are no reeling and spinning establish- 
ments to provide the existing hand and machine weavers with 
silk thread. Silk weaving, the principal seat of which is the city 
of Tunis, therefore depends on real and artificial silk from France, 
Italy, and China, and dyes from France. 

The hand-loom silk weavers are organised in a guild which included, 
in March 1934, 66 employers, 266 —— and 533 women winders, 
with 320 native dyers. This body, like the Chechia Makers’ Guild, dates 
back to the expulsion of the Andalusian Moors from Spain, which 
had a flourishing silk industry. The fugitives brought their craft 
with them to Tunisia ; it was they who began the first large mulberry 
plantations, taught the inhabitants of their adopted country to manu- 
facture the light, lustrous silk fabrics which soon spread over the whole 


of North Africa and the Near East, and governed the new industry 
on the basis of the guild, as they had done in Spain. 
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For these reasons the small-scale silk industry, like that of the 
chechia (round red cloth cap), has always been regarded in Tunisia 
as a particularly honourable profession ; and in the city of Tunis it 
is still exercised by members of the middle and ad classes. These 
historical reasons have helped to keep the Silk-Weavers’ Guild (He- 
rairia) in existence, although its former prosperity has given way, 
particularly since the war and the competition of machinery at home? 
and abroad, to alarming unemployment and severe poverty. 

The causes of this decline are worth examining, for they relate 
to weaving in general, which is the principal manufacturing industry 
of the country. The most potent factors would appear to be these : 
the onerous conditions of cash payment imposed on the weavers 
by the wholesale dealers who supply them with raw materials ; the 
inefficient equipment of the weavers and dyers; the weakening of 
the guild rules ; the changes in the costume and sartorial customs of 
the Mohammedan town population ? ; the acute prone A of the peasant 
consumer in recent years; the competition of materials woven b 
machinery in France and in the city of Tunis itself, combined with 
fraud and incorrect statements of origin ; and lastly, the raising of 
the import duties in Algeria, Morocco, and Libya, and the almost 
complete closing of the Egyptian market. 

he silk industry, despite the small number of persons it at present 
employs, is thus potentially important and might well revive to some 
extent given an increased local production of raw silk and an adaptation 
of its methods to the tastes and needs of the home and foreign consumer. 
For these reasons, and because of the unemployment which is especially 
hard on the middle-class members of the trade, who have difficulty 
in finding other work, various relief measures have been taken or 
contemplated. 

Those already taken consist, first, of relief in kind, distributed 
by the Sheik el Medina to out-of-work handicraftsmen in the city 
of Tunis; and secondly, the issue of Decrees of the Bey dated 17 
February and 31 August 1932, 20 September 1934, 14 February and 
27 May 1935. These protect the four principal articles of clothing 
manufactured by the Tunis hand-loom weavers (foutas, or materials 
for women’s dresses ; takritas, or head-kerchiefs, and sefsaris, or large 
veils, also for women ; and gandouras, or men’s robes). * 

The other group of measures, which are contemplated by certain 
experts, aim at a division of output of both specifically Tunisian 
materials and of European kinds between hand-loom and _ power- 
loom weavers ‘, and a reorganisation of the production and distribu- 
tion of handicraft goods by the following measures: assistance on 


1 Notably from the Benmoussa works at Tunis, which in March 1934 employed 
about 80 workers and apprentices working in shifts, and has also a modern dyeing 
plant. 

2 For details on this subject cf. Paul Marry: “La Corporation tunisienne 
des soyeux ”’, in Revue des études islamiques, 1934, Cahier II. 

3 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XLVIII, No. 7, 13 Nov. 1933, 
p. 220. 

4 Cf. in this connection the second resolution unanimously adopted by the 
General Production Committee of the French and Colonial Economic Conference, 
suggesting that all possible steps should be taken to prevent the introduction of 
obvious imitations of local products on North African market. (Report on Native 
handicrafts in North Africa, submitted by Mr. Prosper Ricarp, Head of the Morocco 
Native Arts Service, to the above Conference, p. 16. Paris, March 1935 ; Rabat, 


Ecole du Livre.) 
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co-operative lines by the supply of better and cheaper raw materials, 
and if necessary the direct purchase and resale of the goods produced ; 
improvement of Native dyeing, and of Arab looms by the introduction 
of the automatic reed and shuttle; supervision of manufacture by 
the guilds, reorganised under the direction of experienced amines } 
(the weavers being obliged to use only sound and well-dyed material, 
and being then entitled to the amine’s stamp and authorised to sell 
their fabrics) ; a revival of fabrics of an artistic nature likely to interest 
local and foreign buyers and their adaptation to present conditions, 
as has been done in the weaving workshops of the technical schools 
in Tunis, Bizerta, and Jerba, and by a few handicraftsmen in Tunis 
itself ; and publicity of Tunisian fabrics through exhibitions at home 
and abroad, to be organised with the aid of the Public Education 
Department and the Tunisian Standards Office. 


Cotton, to judge by expert opinion, can only be grown to 
any large extent (without the aid of irrigation) in the very rainy 
northern region, and the spread of this crop therefore depends 
on the hydraulic work now in progress. But though cotton 
planting in Tunisia is inextensive and intermittent, owing both 
to the fluctuations in the price of cotton and to the fact that the 
country lies on the northern boundary of the cotton-growing 
zone, its development among the Natives is not regarded as 
impossible ; the initial expenditure involved is small, the Tunis- 
ians have at their disposal the family labour required for the 
comparatively easy work of cultivation, and the country has 
already produced cotton of a satisfactory quality. 


The lack of cheap locally produced raw material in sufficient 
— is perhaps one of the causes of the depression in which the 
unisian cotton weavers have been involved in recent years. The 
occupation is a considerable one, though less in the city of Tunis, 
where there were only 112 employers and 180 workers with 333 looms 
in February 1934, than in the Government of Monastir. When the 
writer visited the latter region in December 1931, nearly all the 7,000 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, of the little town of Ksar 
Hellal were engaged in cotton dyeing (there were 200 dye-works) 
and weaving. Before the depression the town had 500 weaving work- 
shops, with 1,300 primitive looms in groups of 3 or 4 ; the chief product 
was the mélia or khallala, a wide blue cotton cloth, dyed with synthetic 
indigo, which the Bedouins of all Tunisia wear. By 1931 the activity 
of Ksar Hellal had fallen off greatly, owing partly to the poor olive 
and cereal harvests obtained by its Bedouin customers, and partly 
to competition from cheap French and Italian cotton imitations 
of the mélia ; but weaving was nevertheless still a considerable trade 
both in the town itself and also in the neighbouring villages of Lamta, 
Sayada, and Bou Hadjar ; here cotton and wool weaving was a prin- 
cipal occupation for many workers and a subsidiary one for the olive 
planters and fishermen. 
When the writer visited this region, the position of these weavers 


1 These, as will be seen below, are the officially recognised experts in each 
guild. 
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was a wretched one ; but it has since been improved owing to the ad- 
vances made by the Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association for the 
purchase of raw materials, and the establishment of a depét for 
advances on goods at Ksar Hellal. 

In addition, the Public Education Department has founded a 
cotton, wool, and silk weaving workshop at the Ksar Hellal school, 
where Native apprentices are trained under the guidance of an instruc- 
tor and a master craftsman, who also visited and advised workers at 
their homes. 


Perfume. Flowers and perfume have always been popular 
among the Tunisian Mohammedans owing to the prescriptions of 
the Koran and to a natural oriental taste for them ; they are used 
in the religious ceremonies and family festivals of the country 
and in the preparation of food and drink. The wild plants (rose- 
mary, myrtle, thyme, lavender), which cover large areas, particu- 
larly near Cape Bon and in the Sahel, and the species yielding 
more highly scented essences (orange, rose, geranium, jasmine) 
are distilled in nearly every part of Tunisia, and particularly 
at Sfax, Nabeul, and Susa. This distillation of perfume with 
primitive stills is a family trade, carried on as a rule by the women, 


sometimes for home consumption only and sometimes for sale. 

This handicraft has been declining in recent years owing to the 
depression and its effects on the tourist traffic, to the growing taste 
of the rich Arabs for French and other European perfumery, to the 
impoverishment of the Bedouins, to the competition of foreign substi- 
—— and, above all, to the very heavy taxation of local perfume 
making. 

In Toler to encourage the industry, which has at its disposal both 
a large and varied stock of cheap raw materials and the French demand 
for pure essences at high prices, it has recently been proposed to modify 
the present taxation ! and to industrialise the process of home distilla- 
tion. 


Animal Products 


Wool, Goat and Camel Hair. After agriculture in the narrower 
sense, stock raising is Tunisia’s principal source of wealth. Sheep 
are the most important item, the number fluctuating consider- 
ably with the alternating rainy and dry periods, but averaging 
three million head. They represent a value on the local market 
of some 180 million francs. The major part of this stock is held 
by the pastoral population of central and southern Tunisia, 
whose well-being depends on that of the flocks, their main source 
of food and clothing. 

The wool thus produced is but little exported and goes almost 
exclusively to Native handicrafts. Wool washing, carding, 


1 Cf. Dépéche tunisienne, 27 Nov. 1935. 
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spinning, dyeing, and weaving on a small scale form one of the 
most important industries in Tunisia ; in fact, despite the compe- 
tition of factory-made products, handicrafts still supply some of 
the townsman’s clothes and most of those worn by the country- 
dweller. Woollen carpets, rugs, blankets, etc., are also made, 
both for local use and for export. 


Handicrafts of this kind are to be found in most of the towns 
and villages, but are naturally commonest in the wool-producin 
regions of the centre and south and the adjoining districts of the Sahel 
Cape Bon, and the Isle of Jerba. 

In the Sahel and Cape Bon, there was, a few years ago, not a single 
village which did not manufacture woollen materials for the Bedouins’ 
clothing and for the furnishing of Native homes. 

In the Kairwan region there were still only a few weavers of clothing 
in 1933, but the large Franco-Arab school, which had 520 pupils in 15 
classes when the writer saw it in January 1932, was giving instruction 
in the trade. There was a three-year course for pupils from 12 to 15 
years of age, who learnt to make the Native clothing, blankets, ete., 
used in the district. 

But the characteristic trade of Kairwan—a holy city and the 
cradle of Mohammedan civilisation in North Africa—is the manufac- 
ture of carpets. In 1933, a depression year, this industry employed 
about 3,000 Mohammedan women and girls, possessed 1,200 looms, 
and provided a livelihood for a Native population of some 20,000 per- 
sons. All the weaving was done at home ; and in every house in the 
city, however poor, there was at least one loom, always simple and 
always of the same type. These looms were used for the manufacture 
of long-pile carpets with the customary lozenge ground (zerbias and 
allouchas), recalling the mihrab of the mosques, or short-pile carpets 
with a design of small lozenges and parallel bands of different colours 
(mergoums and klims). 

With a view to improving and developing this manufacture, which 
is an important source of wealth for Tunisia, and has markets in 
France and other countries, the Vocational Education Office, spurred 
on by Mr. Revault, is engaged in reviving the genuine Kairwan carpet. 
Its methods are the distribution of designs, based on those tradi- 
tionally used, in the Mohammedan girls’ schools ; the introduction of a 
— mark and of prizes ; the opening of exhibitions at Kairwan and 

unis ; and a stricter supervision of the passing and stamping of the 
finished article. 

Financial support is also now available. The Kairwan Carpet 
Co-operative Society—founded by an official of the Civil Administra- 
tion, Mr. Penet, in 1924—has begun to allow loans on the basis of per- 
sonal surety or of pledged goods ; and 800 members (the town has 
only 1,200 looms) had received these by January 1932. 

In the oasis of Gafsa, 350-400 families were engaged in the manu- 
facture of striped woollen blankets with partly geometrical and partly 
pictorial decoration, when the writer was there in January 1982 ; 
and at the same time, in the oases of the Jerid (Tozeur, Deggache, 
El Oudiane, Nefta), about 22,000 weavers were engaged on 11,000 
looms in the manufacture of various articles : Native clothing (burnous, 
haiks, houlis, jibbas), rugs, blankets, and cloth of local wool and 
wool and silk mixture, often very fine and of excellent quality. In these 
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districts home weaving was the women’s undisputed domain; and 
their earnings were all the more valuable because many of the men 
contributed but little to the family income, owing to the reduction of 
staff in the neighbouring phosphate mines of Gafsa and Metlaoui, the 
slump in the export of dates, and the small profit to be made by the 
share-farmer (khammes) in oasal agriculture. 

In the districts of Gabés, El Jem, Jebiniana, El Hamma, and the 
villages of Matmata and the Ayacha, as at Kairwan and in the oases 
of Gafsa and the Jerid, weaving is an essentially feminine industry, 
and is carried on under very similar conditions. A weaving centre has 
“ge up at Udref, near Gabes ; when the writer was there in Decem- 

r 1931, a number of women weavers were manufacturing an interest- 
ing type of rug (klim), made of wool embroidered in white wool or 
cotton, with two bands of colour and parti-coloured stripes at the ends. 
This article sold well all over Tunisia, in Algeria and Morocco, and in 
France, where its attractive appearance has won it wide use for sofa 
coverings and wall and door atone. 

Among the whole nomad population of the south, wool is mixed with 
goat and camel hair in the manufacture of the long, strong woven 
strips (flijs and trigas) used for tents, and of sacks for transport 
(graras), cushions (ussadas), saddle-bags, and smooth carpets (hamels). 

Mr. Revault has also encouraged the Bedouin industries of the 
Sfax, Gafsa, and Tozeur regions, where wool weaving is a natural 
industry and a considerable source of wealth. He has begun to study 
certain long-pile carpets {ktifas), and to prepare a corpus of Bedouin 
carpets similar to that made for the Kairwan industry. 

In the Isle of Jerba, unlike Kairwan and the south of Tunisia, 
weaving is essentially a male occupation. When the writer visited 
the island in January 1932, there were 2,500 men weavers working, 
in the intervals of agricultural work, in 327 small workshops, mostly 
confined to a single family, with 1,727 looms. They manufactured 
clothing and blankets of wool (in one or several colours), wool and 
silk, cotton and silk, silk, and artificial silk. This industry has been 
assisted by the Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association, which has 
organised co-operative groups of weavers and made them loans for 
the purchase of raw materials. Help has also been given by the Public 
Education Department, which has recently made two important 
additions to the large school at Houmt-Souk : one is a weaving work- 
shop, with a three-year course for apprentices, who will subsequently 
be able gradually to introduce the Jacquard loom, or the simple frame, 
among the other Native weavers of the district ; and a dyeing work- 
shop which may enable the Jerba blankets to regain the place on the 
Egyptian market which it had lost through the wrong use of modern 

yes. 
Lastly, in order to encourage the important weaving industry all 
over Tunisia, the Public Education Department is carrying out a gene- 
ral revival programme on the following lines: native dyeing is being 
reorganised by the use, under supervision, of mineral dyes and of 
certain vegetable dyes which the country produces in abundance ; 
only perfect cloth and carpets, dyed with fast dyes, receive the official 
mark ; local kinds of cloth and carpets are being made in the Moham- 
medan girls’ schools, under the guidance of skilled Native forewomen 
and instructresses omnes former pupils who weave at home on 
improved native looms are supervised and helped, so that the 
influence of the school may be maintained and strengthened despite 
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the return to traditional surroundings ; and carpet exhibitions have 
been held (in the Tunis Municipal Hall in May 1934 and May 1936, 
and at the Vocational Training Office in March 1935 and April 1936), 
which displayed the principal Tunisian carpets and fabrics, and 
showed that their exotic appearance was just as well suited to the 
most modern European scheme of interior decoration as to pottery- 
lined Arab rooms and the goat-hair tents of the Bedouins. 

This valuable work of the schools and its effect on the vocational 
training of future generations should no doubt be more fully supple- 
mented, as time goes on, by parallel economic action in aid of weavers 
and dyers, young as well as old. This might well take the following 
forms : improvement of Tunisian wool by the reform, already begun, of 
native sheep rearing, and by stricter conditioning of the wool; re- 
organisation of Native dyeing and industrialisation of the cultivation 
of dye-yielding plants and roots ; the supply of chemical dyes on 
easier terms to dyers in Tunis and the interior, who would be grouped 
in co-operative societies and given expert guidance; the steady, 
unhurried introduction of more efficient weaving equipment, keeping 
pace with education, the change in outlook, and the growth in the 
capacity of local and foreign markets ; and the development of water- 
works providing cheap electric power and thus enabling modern 
looms to be gradually installed. 


Manufacture of Chechias. Having passed the weaving industry 
in general review, we may now pass to the manufacture of the 
chechia, or round red cloth cap, for which wool is also used. 
The chechia makers belong to an important guild. 


This guild is said to go back to the tenth century, and certainly 
enjoyed its most flourishing period after the arrival in North Africa 
of the Andalusian Moors, who were driven from Spain at intervals 
from the end of the fourteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The industry was then of a highly expert nature, and enjoyed 
extraordinary importance and prestige; indeed, the profession of 
chaouachi (chechia maker) has been almost a title of nobility down to 
the present day. 

he guild, though affected like other groups of handicraftsmen b 
mechanical competition and the closing of certain markets, still 
comprised 280 master craftsmen, 600 journeymen, and 800 female 
workers (knitters, spinners and sempstresses) in March 1934. 

France was the industry’s principal purveyor of all it required 
(spun wool and vegetable dyes). Manufacture proceeded according 
to the old methods, almost unchanged. It is this old-fashioned method 
of manufacture which provides at least a partial explanation for the 
disastrous effects of mechanical competition, particularly in recent 
years. An attempt was first made to remedy the evil on a local scale ; 
a Decree of 12 July 1922 made the manufacture of the fez and the 
chechia a Tunisian State monopoly, and the State delegates its right 
to the Tunis Chechia Makers’ Guild alone. Moreover, a permit from 
the Bey is required by all chechia manufacturers, and each has his 
own mark (nichan), which is registered by the amine. But though 
the manufacture of chechias by machinery was prohibited in Tunisia, 
it was not in other countries, and factories for making them were set 
up, notably in Czechoslovakia, France and Italy. The competition of 
these products in Egypt, Libya, and Tunisia itself is said to be rendered 
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still more serious by counterfeit and fraud. The average annual export 
of chechias, which was some 30,000 kg. from 1910 to 1924, has not 
been more than 15,000 kg. in recent years. 

It has been proposed that, to overcome these difficulties, the impor- 
tation of machine-made chechias into Tunisia should be prohibited, and 
that chechias suited to the Egyptian and Libyan demand should be 
exported through the Tunisian Standards Office. 

In addition to the use of goat and camel hair in conjunction 
with wool, these substances are also woven by the Bedouins into 
tent-covers, cloth, and other articles of local use. The industry 
is to be found in the steppe and mountain regions, where there 
are large herds of goats, as well as in the oasis and desert country 
of the south, where the camel is used as a draught animal and 


beast of burden. 


Tailoring and Dressmaking, Native Lace and Embroidery. This 
is another industry attached to weaving. European clothes are 
made in the towns by tailors of Italian and other nationalities ; 
native clothes for men are usually made by Jewish burnous and 
yibba makers, while the Mohammedan women make their own 
clothes with the aid of Jewish craftsmen for trimmings and Jewish 
women for needlework. 

Lastly, in certain Tunisian cities embroidery and dressmaking 
are handicrafts which assumed considerable importance in the 
years of prosperity ; their principal centres are the city of Tunis, 
where there are a number of family workshops of Mohammedan 
women lace makers and a Franco-Arab Women’s Union for Educa- 
tion through Work, and Nabeul, where a large Mohammedan 
girls’ school teaches embroidery in the local style. These handi- 
crafts are now being encouraged by the Public Education Depart- 
ment and by private initiative, so to enable Native girls to make 
their own trousseaux, Native women to make better clothing 
for themselves, and women and girls in general to find in dress- 
making and embroidery a principal or subsidiary source of income. 


Leather work. In spite of the abundance of tan-bark, there 
were only two large modern tanneries in Tunisia in 1931; the 
remainder, many of which prepared sheep and goat skins by 
rudimentary processes for use in Native handicrafts *, were 
much smaller. 


1 Cf. the statement of Si M’Hamed CuHeEnrk to the French and Colonial Eco- 
nomic Conference (Dépéche tunisienne, 2 March 1935). 

2 The Dépéche tunisienne of 18 May 1936 pointed out that the quality of these 
leathers made them unsuitable for artistic leather work, and suggested the desirabil- 
ity of starting an industry capable of making better use of the abundant raw 
materials in the country. 
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Modern boot and shoe making is in the hands of Italians and Jews. 
Some years ago, the trade was suffering from the importation of 
foreign shoes and leather; the making of slippers (baboushes, or 
belghas), 2 Mohammedan craft, was also declining ; and there was a 
still more pronounced decadence in the Native saddlery trade. Conse- 
quently, the Tunis saddlers were forced by circumstances to establish 
a new leather-working industry on European lines, but with the leather 
embroidered in the traditional Native fashion. The Vocational Educa- 
tion Office is aiding this industry, which may find customers in the 
European if not among the more advanced Native population, pro- 
vided original designs suitable to Tunisian leather are found and that 
the goods are as well made as in Morocco. 


Fishing 

Tunisia has 1,200 kilometres of coast line and has great ad- 
vantages in the matter of sea fishing. The annual catch was 
estimated in 1931 as varying from year to year from 6 to 9 mil- 
lion kilograms, and its annual value at from 25 to 40 million 
francs. 

Yet though experts say that this quantity and much more 
should be easily marketable in Tunisia, where fish is appreciated 
by all classes of the population, only two industries have so far 
developed. The one, tunny fishing and canning on industrial 
lines, is in the hands of Italians ; the other, octopus and sponge 
fishing, is of a handicraft nature, and is carried on by Tunisians, 
Italians, Greeks, and some Maltese, mainly in the Kerkenna 
Islands, in the Gulf of Gabes, and at Jerba. 

This latter industry, and especially sponge fishing, has been assisted 
by the Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association, and attempts 
are being made to improve its methods and equipment. Sponge 

is carried on by divers, with and without diving suits, and 


Be 
from boats with the aid of three-pronged forks and nets; it has an 
annual average output estimated (in 1930) at 120,000-130,000 kilograms. 


Minerals 


Though principally an agricultural country, Tunisia has also 
considerable mineral wealth. 


Metal Working. In 1934 the production of the iron mines 
was 540,000 tons of ore, 505,000 of which were exported; the 
output of the lead mines had been reduced for different reasons, 
but rose again to nearly 8,000 tons in 1935. ? 

Tunisian industry and handicrafts have so far drawn very 
little of their raw material from these mines. The reasons are that 


1 Dépéche tunisienne, 2 Feb. 1936. 
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Tunisia still suffers from an almost complete lack of fuel, particu- 
larly coal ; that electric power has hitherto done little more than 
provide the larger towns with water (though it is now developing 
as big dams and reservoirs are built) ; and that there is still very 
little of the necessary skilled labour. For all these reasons it 
has not so far been possible to smelt the ores, and in particular 
iron ore, on the spot; and the engineering industry is practically 
limited to the fitting and repairing workshops of the transport 
companies. 

On the other hand, there are a fairly large number of small 
workshops, not requiring heavy machinery, which the farmers and 
smaller mining firms prefer to employ because of their low prices 
and the facilities they offer. Consequently iron working has 
already assumed some importance among handicrafts, and is 
likely to develop further with the progressive electrification of 
the country districts, the spread of motor transport, the use of 
more modern equipment in agriculture, and, last but not least, 
the training of young iron workers in the vocational schools. 

Handicraft work in brass and copper is at present almost 
completely limited to two well-defined occupations, the making 
of brass and copper ware for household use, and chased work. 
The latter craft grew to some importance in the prosperity years 
1925-1931; it is still holding its ground owing to its assured 
place among European household furnishings, in spite of the 
competition of small articles from Damascus and the loss of 
certain markets. 

Goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work is wholly in the hands 
of the Jews. The Bedouins, among whom jewels are used for 
investment purposes and as security for loans as well as for 
decoration, are the principal customers. 


Building and Pottery. Rich quarries of all sorts cater for 
the building industry. While European building, carried on 
largely by Italians, has gained steadily in importance, the work 
of Tunisian small builders is confined almost wholly to the 
construction and repair of Native houses and to a small amount 
of repair and maintenance work for public authorities. 

The Administration has been studying the situation and is attempt- 
ing to meet it by increasing the Native handicraftsmen’s share of the 
work done for public authorities, and by training enough buildin 
workers in the technical schools to satisfy Tunisia’s very large deman 


for well-constructed buildings and simple farms. They are also follow- 
ing the example of Marshal Lyautey in Morocco in trying to revive 
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sculpture in stone, marble, plaster, and wood, and the tile work of 
which Hispano-Moorish art has left such brilliant traces in Tunisia. 

The local tile industry goes back to ancient times and reached its 

rime in the period following the immigration of the Andalusian Moors. 
t had been somewhat neglected, but it is now proposed to use more 
Native tiles in the decoration of administrative buildings, Native 
houses, and European villas, in which they might well compete with 
Italian products, at least as far as fancy tiles are concerned. 

Similar efforts are being made to revive the Tunisian pottery 
industry. In Nabeul, when the writer was there in January 1932, 
there were four workshops engaged in the revival of the traditional 
art of the country, 60 manufacturing ordinary utensils, and 6 brick- 
works. These undertakings employed some 15-20 persons each, or 
1,260 pottery and brick workers in all. At Jerba an industry organised 
on ys family lines was manufacturing pottery for everyday use 
(jars, dishes, jugs, water pots, etc.) either unglazed or enamelled green 
or yellow ; it employed about 1,000 persons in 250 workshops, 

The Nabeul pottery trade was suffering from low sales and un- 
employment for various reasons, among them being the defectiveness 
of the equipment, and in particular of the gg kilns with their 
high wastage ; the somewhat deficient quality of the clay, which did 
not fire well, and had therefore a serious rival in the Italian enamelled 
ironware ; reduced local sales to customers in the Sahel and the south, 
whom the depression has impoverished ; the high duty placed on the 
importation of ordinary pottery into Algeria; the cost of transport 
of the artistic pottery admitted duty free into Algeria and France ; 
and the bar placed on importation to Libya—formerly the principal 
market—owing to the use of enamel with a lead base. 

The Jerb pottery of the villages of Guellala and Cedouikeh also 
suffered, in spite of the better quality of the clay used and the existence 
of a sales organisation with active and enterprising agents in Tunisia, 
Algeria, Libya, and Egypt. The local price of this pottery fell too, 
and it too lost the Libyan market owing to the use in the enamel of 
a proportion of lead which was regarded as dangerous. 

To revive these industries, the Vocational Education Office has 
issued samples of the most characteristic types of pottery, and copies 
of ancient models ; and the Arts and Crafts Co-operative Association 
has organised the potters into co-operative groups and made them 
advances for the purchase of raw materials and equipment. 


(To be continued.) 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Conditions in Egypt 


The Director of the Egyption Labour Office, which is attached to 
the Ministry of the Interior in Cairo, submitted to the Minister of 
the Interior, on 1 May 1935, a report 1, published in English, French, 
and Arabic, on the activities of the Office since it was first set up, that 
is, over a period of four and a half years. This report affords a brief 
survey of the labour problems which have arisen in Egypt and which 
still claim attention. 

The Labour Office was founded in 1930 as a Section of the Public 
Security Department in the Ministry of the Interior. It consists 
at present of six sections, namely : a Research Section, a Secretariat 
Section, a Technical Section, a Safety Section, an Employment 
Section, and a Child and Female Labour Inspectorate. 

The report on the Office’s activity is of interest in more than 
one respect. For one thing, it supplies evidence of the close and 
cordial relations which the Egyptian Government has entertained 
since 1931 with the International Labour Office and of the fruit these 
relations have borne. Further, it describes a whole set of new attempts 
at regulation and investigation, information about which may be 
useful to other North African and Eastern countries, which, owing 
to climatic, economic, and social conditions, are faced with similar 
labour problems.” A summary is given below of the chapters dealing 
with the Egyptian Government’s activities in regard to labour legisla- 
tion, unemployment, immigration, and certain aspects of health and 
housing conditions for workers, and with the membership and 
activities of the Higher Labour Council. 


Lasour LEGISLATION 


The first attempt at modern labour legislation was made in 1909. 
This was the Child Labour Act regulating the employment of children 
in cotton-ginning factories. * The Minister of the Interior had power 


1 EGypTiaAN GOVERNMENT. LABOUR OFFICE : Annual Report for the Year 1935. 
Cairo, Government Press, Bulaq, 1935. 

2 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LABouR OFFICE : L’Organisation internationale du Travail 
et les pays nord-africain et du Proche-Orient. Geneva, 1935. 90 pp. 

3 As regards conditions of employmezt of children, especially in these factories, 
ef. Dame Adelaide ANDERSON : “ The Employment of Children in Egyptian In- 
dustry ’’, in International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 6, Dec. 1930. 
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under the Act to extend its application to other industries. Shortly 
after the Office had been set up, the number of industries covered 
by that Act was raised from four to nineteen and a Child Labour 
Inspectorate was formed. The inspectors have visited every factory 
‘and workshop in Egypt covered by the Act and have secured much 
valuable information regarding wages, hours of work, accident pro- 
tection, etc., with respect both to adult and to juvenile labour. 

In November 1931 a committee was set up by the Council of 
Ministers to draft a law on each of the following subjects : child labour ; 
female labour; workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases ; contract of employment; the organisa- 
tion of trade unions ; and the settlement of trade disputes. 

As a result of this decision two Acts concerning child labour and 
female labour have been passed and a number of Bills have been 
drafted. A summary of the various Acts and Bills is given below. 


Child and Female Labour 


Act No. 48 of 1933 regulates the employment of children and young 
persons of both sexes in industry. It provides for a maximum 9-hour 
day for children between 12 and 15 years of age and a maximum 
7-hour day for children between 9 and 12 years; it prohibits night 
work for all children and adolescents and specifies the dangerous 
trades in which no person below the age of 17 may be employed and 
the industries in which only children possessing certificates of physical 
aptitude may engage. The Minister of the Interior has power under 
the Act to add to or otherwise modify these two lists. Further, the 
Act provides that all children and adolescents shall have a weekly 
day of rest and a daily rest of at least one hour in the middle of each 
day’s work. 

The Act does not apply to commercial establishments, since 
children are seldom employed in shops. 

The authorities responsible for drafting the Act were fully aware 
that the provisions it contained were far from ideal, but they also 
realised that, ifthey were to fix a later age for admission to employ- 
ment, thousands of children over whom, in most cases, parents can 
exercise no supervision, would, in the absence of elementary schools, 
be condemned to idleness. 

Moreover, Egyptian children grow up quicker than those of 
Western European nations and are often fit to engage in manual 
work at an earlier age. 

Act No. 80 of 1933 deals with the work of women in industry 
and commerce. It makes provision for a maximum working day 
of 9 hours, a weekly day of rest, and a rest interval during the day’s 
work. It prohibits night work and confers certain rights on women 
with respect to pregnancy, confinement, and nursing. Finally, it 
forbids the employment of women in dangerous and unhealthy trades. 

During the first three months after these Acts were promulgated 
the labour inspectors were told to explain their provisions and meaning 
to employers who were not carrying them out and to refrain from 
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reporting contraventions. After April 1934 ignorance of the Act 
was no longer accepted as an excuse, and employers were prosecuted 
for breaches. 

The best result of enforcing the Child Labour Act in ginning 
factories is that employers in the industry have ceased to take on 
children under 15 years of age. Adult labour in the provinces is so 
cheap and the inconvenience of keeping a check on the age and the 
hours of work of juveniles is so great that boys have in most cases 
been replaced by young men. The same difficulty applies to the 
employment of women in ginning factories, as it is difficult to fit 
a woman, who only works 9 hours with a rest pause of one hour, 
into a working day which for adult males may be anything from 14 
to 16 hours. Most factory managers will not take the trouble to arrange 
two 7- or 8-hour shifts and are disinclined to pay the extra wages which 
this arrangement entails. If, however, as is hoped, a law is introduced 
limiting hours of work for all industrial workers, a two-shift system 
will be inevitable in ginning factories and many employers will go 
back to using women and boys at the gins as being cheaper than 
shifts of adult men. 

A year’s intensive inspection has shown that infractions of the 
Female Labour Act are even more frequent in commercial than in 
industrial establishments, since there is no legal closing hour and a 
large number of shops are open on Sunday mornings as well as on all 
the other days of the week. 

The owners of a number of large undertakings in Cairo, belonging 
to an employers’ association, have already for several years been ob- 
serving an 84-hour day and a weekly rest and this is also the rule 
in most British-owned shops, which moreover close on Saturday 
afternoon. A great number of shops in the cities are however open 
from 8 a.m. till at least 8.30 p.m. with a break of one and a half or 
at most two hours. This state of affairs, the report adds, will continue 
to exist, in spite of the work of the Labour Office Inspectorate, until 
a strong public opinion is created against it and the shop assistants 
acquire the necessary esprit de corps to protect themselves and one 
another. 

It is partly with a view to suppressing this abuse that a scheme 
is being considered for setting up in the large towns working women’s 
clubs or centres, where shop girls and factory girls will find facilities 
for rest and recreation during the midday interval and after their 


work is over. 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents 


The scope of the Bill on workmen’s compensation which is at 
present before the Consultative Committee is limited to accidents 
“ arising out of and occurring in the course of work”. It is applicable 
to all industrial and commercial establishments, whatever the number 
of persons employed. 

Owing to the general low level of wages in Egypt and the illiteracy 
of a large proportion of the workers, no provision has been made for 
pensions in the event of permanent invalidity caused by accidents, 
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but only for lump sums based on the worker’s earnings. The Bill does 
not make insurance compulsory for the employer; but since his 
liability is established in most cases, it will be to his advantage to 
take out accident policies for his workers. The insurance habit has 
been growing among the Egyptian people and will undoubtedly be 
stimulated by this Bill when it becomes law. 

The Bill makes the notification of accidents compulsory and also 
the keeping of registers showing the names of workers, the dates of 
engagement, and the amount of their wages. 

Injured workers will received free treatment in Government 
hospitals. If there is no Government hospital in the vicinity the 
employer will be responsible for providing proper medical, pharma- 
ceutical and hospital treatment. 

In case of differences of opinion as to the nature or extent of 
the disablement due to an accident, the parties may refer the matter 
to a Board of Medical Referees. 


Individual Contract of Employment 


A Bill regulating individual contracts between employers and 
workers has been drafted and is to be applicable to all commercial and 
industrial workers. 

It contains a chapter on verbal and written contracts, indicating 
the details the latter should contain and the cases in which they 
are necessary. The Bill defines wages and lays down rules for the time, 
place, and method of payment, distinguishing between workers who 
are paid by the month and by the day. It protects workers against 
possible pressure to buy articles of food and other necessities at special 
shops or stores. It makes provision for the payment of overtime wages 
limits the power of the employer to inflict fines, and provides that a 
fines fund shall be set up and utilised solely for the benefit of the work- 
ers. Further, the Bill defines the worker’s responsibility for damage to 
or loss of his employer’s property. It prohibits the cession of wages, 
and limits the possibility of legal seizure in the case of wages up to 
£E5 per month or P.T.20 per day to the proportion allowed by the 
the Court under a maintenance order. 

Questions concerning the termination of contracts, the dismissal 
or resignation of employees, the notice required, and payment of 
wages in lieu of notice are dealt with in the concluding chapter of the 
Bill. 

The Bill provides that notice must be given in the event of dis- 
missal, the length of notice varying according as the worker is paid 
by the month or by the day and with his period of service. It is pro- 
posed that six months’ notice or pay in lieu of notice shall be the maxi- 
mum in the case of workers paid by the month. 

Finally, a clause has been introduced making the chief contractor 
and the sub-contractor equally liable for payment of compensation, 
the former as guarantor and the latter as being primarily responsible 
for the men he employs. 
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Regulation of Hours of Work and Closing Time in Commercial 
Establishments 


The chief provisions of the Bill concerning commercial establish- 
ments are that individual hours of work are limited to 9 in the day, 
that all such establishments must close at a given hour every day, 
and that they must have a fixed closing day every week. 

Provision is made for various exceptions to meet the convenience 
of the public during periods of intense shopping activity, such as 
Christmas and New Year and during the month of Ramadan. 

In support of the Bill it is pointed out that most shop assistants 
work very long hours and frequently have no weekly rest day, and that 
the measures contemplated are welcomed by the great majority of the 
employers and employees in commerce. 


Dangerous, Unhealthy, and Inconvenient Establishments 


Act No. 13 of 1904, amended by Act No. 23 of 1933, lays down the 
conditions under which dangerous, unhealthy, and inconvenient estab- 
lishments may operate. 

The Act contains provisions concerning applications for permits, 
the inspection of sites by the competent authorities, and the renewal 
of permits when a different industry is to be carried on from that for 
which the establishment was originally licensed. It also provides 
for penalties including closure in the event of non-compliance with 
the law. 

A new scheme has recently been decided on, which will greatly 
simplify the issue of permits. A permanent Commission is to be set 
up consisting of representatives of the Labour Office, the Public 
Health Department, and the Mechanical Department of the Public 
Works Ministry. The functions of this Commission are to examine 
applications for permits and to decide whether or not they should 
be granted. Further, the country is divided up into zones, an engineer 
of the Labour Office being assigned to each. This engineer is respon- 
sible for visiting the site where a proposed establishment is to be 
constructed and notifying the Commission of his own views and 
those of the competent local authorities on each application. 


Organisation of Trade Unions 


The question whether the organisation of trade unions should 
be regulated by law is being considered. The report points out that 
trade associations do in fact exist, and have existed for the last twenty- 
five years, that their recent evolution under the leadership of the 
ex-Nabil Abbas Halim has brought them into special prominence, 
and that, to judge from views expressed by the Egyptian Federation 
of Industries and a good number of the newspapers, both Egyptian 
and foreign, the need for a law governing trade associations is not 
felt only by the working classes. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Settlement of Trade Disputes 


Closely connected with the recognition of trade unions is the 
question of conciliation. The present machinery for settling trade 
disputes is somewhat rudimentary and, apart from a few references 
in the Penal Code to strikes and the exercise of undue pressure on 
workers to join or not to join unions, there are no legal sanctions. 

It is considered that a Trade Dispute Act would be required 
which would confer legal status on the conciliation authorities and 
define the conditions under which decisions given by such authorities 
would be binding. Rules would also have to be laid down making 
it illegal to declare a strike without adequate notice or before the 
fulfilment of the usual formalities of conciliation. 

Finally, it is pointed out that the Whitley Report on Labour 
Conditions in India contains valuable observations on the working 
of the Trade Disputes Act of 1929 in that country. In view of the 
great similarity between conditions of labour in Egypt and in India, 
these observations should be very helpful to persons responsible for 
drafting Egyptian legislation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


In January 1931, a special committee was set up by the Council 
of Ministers to study the problem of unemployment and advise on 
the best methods of fighting it. 


The absence of proper statistical machinery has greatly increased 


the difficulty of ascertaining the number of persons unemployed. 

Moreover, the task of the statistician is complicated by the fact 
that vast masses of the working population are accustomed to partial 
unemployment and even have a preference for it. In most of the small 
workshops and among the artisans who abound in the large towns, 
men who have finished a job and made good money frequently lie 
off for a few days or even weeks before looking for a new job or return- 
ing to their former employers. 

The recent economic depression has, however, been the cause of 
much real unemployment among industrial workers and craftsmen, 
as well as among the holders of school certificates. The lot of the 
latter is even more pitiable than that of the average manual worker, 
who usually possesses a certain degree of competence in some trade 
or other, while the knowledge acquired by the average student in 
the primary and secondary schools is a drug on the market as far as 
employment is concerned. 

A census of unemployment among manual workers — excluding 
agriculture — was taken in February 1932 and again in March 1934, 
but the results were disappointing from the fact that the figures 
returned were obviously much below the real number of persons 
unemployed. 

The principal measures suggested by the Unemployment Com- 
mission were the following : 
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(1) Reduction of the number of working days per week for workers 
paid by the day in Government administrations, according to the 
special circumstances of each administration, so as to avoid dismissing 
surplus workmen ; 

(2) Stipulation in specifications for new works that contractors 
should stop work one day per week ; 

(3) Adjudications for general supplies, such as boots, clothes, etc., 
to be divided up so as to give the smaller local factories a share ; 

(4) Protection of the Egyptian cement trade against foreign com- 
petition by increasing customs duties on Russian cement ; 

(5) Government officials to be prevented from working in industrial 
or commercial establishments outside office hours ; 

(6) Government industrial schools and prisons to be prevented 
from competing with private industry ; 

(7) Municipalities and local commissions to be granted the money 
required for carrying out new works, such as light, water, and drainage. 


These suggestions have to some extent helped to check the pro- 
gress of unemployment among industrial workers. 

Other factors have also helped to increase the demand for workers. 

For instance, local industries have profited by the rise in tariffs, 
and exports have found a readier market since the depreciation of 
sterling, which in Egypt, as in Great Britain, has not been accompanied 
by any serious increase in the cost of living. Moreover, the recent 
development of the Misr textile industries has turned Mehalla El 
Kobra into a hive of industry where about 9,000 workers are employed, 
apart from 3,000 or 4,000 others at present engaged in erecting new 
factories. The Filature Nationale of Alexandria has also taken on 
a considerable number of new workers. It is considered that the textile 
industry is now firmly established in Egypt and should be able to 
resist Far-Eastern competition. 

The increase of urban building during the past few years, which 
is rapidly changing the face of the great cities of Egypt, is due partly 
to the increase in the population, partly to the slump in the value 
of agricultural land, and partly to the fact that most of the middle- 
class Egyptians are abandoning their former patriarchal manner 
of life. Whereas in the past grandparents used to live with their 
children and grandchildren under the same roof, nowadays families 
are as it were subdivided, each unit seeking the independence of a 
house or more frequently of a flat. The result has been the erection 
of hundreds of blocks of flats. Eventually it will be necessary to erect 
whole new quarters for the working classes to replace the unhealthy 
and squalid areas of Cairo, Alexandria, and Port Said, where hundreds 
of thousands of human beings live crowded in rookeries and hovels. 

The report also points out the importance of a rational and scientific 
use of public works in the fight against unemployment. 

Finally, it is stated that the need of employment registries working 
in conjunction with the trade associations in Cairo and Alexandria 
is keenly felt. Such registries would not only facilitate the work of 
finding employment but would also enable the Government to estimate 
more scientifically than at present the volume and incidence of unem- 


ployment. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


ConTROL OF IMMIGRATION OF FoREIGN WorRKERS 


The Labour Office is consulted with regard to applications of 
persons desiring to come and work in Egypt, whether temporarily 
or on a permanent basis. The principle followed by the Office in dealing 
with such applications is not to recommend the grant of visas unless ; 

(1) persons cannot be found locally who are willing and able to 
do the work for which it is desired that a foreign worker should be 
admitted ; 

(2) the interests of businesses employing considerable numbers of 
local workers make it desirable to admit a foreign technician or mana- 
ger ; 

(3) a new industry is being set up in Egypt ; 

(4) new machinery is being imported, the erection and initial 
supervision of which must be entrusted to skilled representatives 
of the manufacturers (engineers, mechanics, etc.) ; 

(5) the application is from persons who wish to start a business and 
have sufficient capital to provide employment for an appreciable num- 
ber of local workers ; or 

(6) the application is from persons engaged on contract work for 
the Government. 


The number of persons admitted into Egypt during the last two 
years was 499. 

The report points out that in Egypt over-population is not being 
mitigated by a prospective decrease in the birth rate, so that the ques- 
tion of future employment for Egyptian nationals is becoming more 
and more serious. It is suggested, therefore, that the Government 
should extend the scope of its technical missions abroad and send 
young men for a prolonged period of study to different industrial and 
commercial firms in Europe, some such action being necessary if 
foreign specialists are ever to be superseded by high-class Egyptian 
technicians. 


HousInG 


The problem of workers’ dwellings provides the Egyptian Govern- 
ment with one of its widest fields for constructive work in the future. 

The Labour Office is moreover of the opinion that the same pro- 
blem will eventually have to be faced on a much larger scale when 
the State decides to rebuild the villages in such a manner as to give 
the fellahin a chance to live in clean and healthy houses where they 
will have room to turn round. 

Hitherto very little has been done to improve workers’ dwellings, 
which are as a rule quite unsuitable for human beings. 

An enquiry into the present situation and the possibilities of 
improvement was made by the Research Section of the Labour Office 
in 1933. The findings were submitted to the technical sub-committee 
of the Higher Labour Council which, after examination, adopted the 
following resolutions : 

(1) To recommend that the Government should exempt from the 
house tax during 10 years any house built in Cairo within a year and 
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a half after the relative decision of the Government, on condition that 
the built area should not exceed 80 square metres and that the rent 
should not be more than £E1 per month. The building must be made 
in stone or brick and must conform to the plan laid down by the 
Government. 

(2) To ask the Government to extend this exemption from house 
tax to other cities, provided that the local conditions are respected. 

The Government was, however, unable to accede to the proposals 
of the Higher Labour Council, either in regard to the construction of 
workers’ dwellings or to the development of public works with a view 
to checking unemployment. 

Nevertheless the Labour Office expresses the opinion that the need 
for providing quarters in which industrial workers shall be able to 
live in clean and decent conditions is very great, and that if the Govern- 
ment is not prepared to do any building itself on an extensive scale, 
it should not be very difficult to find capitalists who are ready to do so 
provided they can get land from the Government at favourable rates. 


Dust In GINNING FACTORIES 


The problem of improving the atmosphere in ginning factories 
is a serious one, and the Labour Office has therefore been concerned 
with it from the outset. Even in factories which are well ventilated 
and are exposed to the north wind, the air in the gin rooms is generally 
so charged with dust and cotton fluff that workers suffer from severe 
irritation of the eyes, nose, throat, and chest. The doctors are con- 
vinced that work in this vitiated atmosphere leads to eye trouble as 
well as asthma and bronchial disorders. 

The Government has realised that it is its duty to intervene in 
the interests of the workers, many of whom are adolescents. A number 
of experiments have already been made with apparatus designed to 
eliminate dust by suction or other forms of ventilation. 

In this respect the Labour Office points out that the Indian Govern- 
ment has been faced with the same problem, and that a section headed 
“ Dust in Cotton Ginneries ”’ is to be found in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India published in 1931. 


Hicuer Lasour 


The Higher Labour Council was set up by a decision of the Council 
of Ministers in December 1932 following a recommendation made by 
Mr. Harold Butler in his report on labour conditions in Egypt, published 
in May of the same year. The functions of the Council are to collaborate 
with the Government in drafting labour laws, to advise on matters of 
labour administration, to assist the Labour Office in planning the 
various enquiries which it undertakes to carry out, and to co-operate 
generally with the Government in promoting the welfare of labour 
and the workers. 

H.E. Ahmed Ziwer Pasha was appointed President of the Council, 
which elected its own Vice-Presidents. The members were selected 
from among the heads of Government departments employing labour, 
and representatives of important industrial or commercial undertakings 
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such as the Misr Company, the Suez Canal Company, the Sugar Com- 
pany of Egypt, the tramway companies, and other large employers. 
When the Council was reorganised in pursuance of regulations 
approved by the Council of Ministers on 15 May 1935 and of a Decree 
issued by the Minister of the Interior on 19 May of the same year, the 
Government raised the number of members to 35, of whom 12 will 
be ea officio members, 18 will be appointed by the Council of Ministers, 
and 5 by the Minister of the Interior. Of these last 5, 3 have been chosen 
to represent industrial workers and 2 to represent commercial 
employees. The workers’ representatives will in due course be replaced 
by delegates appointed by the trade unions, when these are in a position 
to hold valid elections. 

The term of office of the members appointed by the Council of 
Ministers has been fixed at two years and that of the industrial workers’ 
and commercial employees’ representatives at one year. 


Indian Labour in Ceylon in 1934’ 


The following is a summary of the information concerning Indian 
labour in Ceylon contained in various official reports for 1934. ? 


Lasour MARKET 


Indian labour in Ceylon is mainly employed on plantations. 
Of the three principal estate crops grown in the Island, tea is worked 
by Indian labour almost entirely, and rubber for the greater part. 
A few Indians are also employed on cocoanut estates, but the latter 
mostly rely on local Sinhalese labour. Indian non-estate labourers 
are found particularly in Colombo, where they are employed prin- 
cipally as stevedore coolies or in the coal yards and marine engineering 
works. At the end of 1934, when the estimated total population 
of Ceylon was 5,637,200, Indians numbered about 800,000, 688,700 
of whom were living on the estates. 

During the first half of 1934 the prices of rubber and tea were 
such that almost all the rubber estates were reopened and most of 
the tea estates also undertook a full programme of work. Consequently 
there was a great demand for Indian labour ; and recruiting, which 
after a complete standstill of about eight months had already been 
resumed on a limited scale in September 1933, was brisk. Restrictions 
on the issue of recruiting licences were maintained, but the maximum 


1 For an account of conditions in Ceylon in 1933, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 1, July 1935, pp. 109-112. 

2 Inp1A: Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon for 
the Year 1934. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1935. 

CryLon : Administration Report of the Controller of Labour of Ceylon for 
1934. Colombo, Government Press, 1935. 

Great Britain. COLONIAL OFFICE : Annual Report on the Social and Economic 
Progress of the People of Ceylon 1934. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 
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rate fixed for the labour requirements of estates was raised from 
11/, to 1'/, labourers per acre, so that the estates were able fully to 
satisfy their needs. 

During the second half of the year, however, there was a fall in 
the price of tea, and an unprecedented drought necessitated the 
discontinuance of all ordinary estate work. Recruiting by persons 
already in possession of licences was nevertheless continued, and 
towards the end of the year there was a sufficiency of labour on the 
estates ; the total labour force was indeed probably somewhat in 
excess of actual requirements. The Ceylon Labour Department 
therefore took steps to restrict the activities of recruiting kanganies 
in India. 

Towards the end of September 1934 the Controller of Labour 
issued a circular to all employers of Indian labour requesting them 
not to apply for recruiting licences unless it was found absolutely 
necessary. Later, the Controller of Labour cancelled all licences issued 
prior to 1 October 1934. The number of licences issued in the course 
of the year was 6,443, as against 1,306 in 1933. 

Estate labourers assisted to emigrate to Ceylon, inclusive of depen- 
dants, totalled 140,607 (32,898 in 1933). Except for the peak year 
1927, when 159,398 labourers were assisted to the island, this figure 
is the highest that has been reached during the last decade. 104,876 
Indians (88,353 in 1933) entered the country unassisted to find 
work outside the estates. The number of persons who left Ceylon 
for India during the year under review was 147,858 (178,903 in 
1933), among whom approximately 52,481 (46,626 in 1933) were 
estate labourers. 

The excess of arrivals over departures resulted in an increase 
in the Indian estate population from 609,535 persons at the end of 
1933, to 688,741 at the end of 1934. Of these 223,531 were men, 
209,650 women and 255,560 children. 


WAGES 


As was reported last year, the legal minimum wages for Indian 
estate labourers were reduced in May 1933 in view of the difficult 
situation with which the tea industry was faced at that time. However, 
on account of the improvement in the tea market, and to some extent 
also in the rubber market during the second half of 1933, the planting 
community voluntarily agreed to the partial restoration of the cuts as 
from 1 November of that year. The still better prices realised during 
1934 led to a further voluntary increase in wages with effect from 
1 June 1934, which was declared legally binding as from 16 November 
1934. In consequence of the latter increase the wage rates in force 
at the end of 1934 were again the same as those prevailing before the 
1933 reduction. 

The prescribed minimum wages are daily wages intended for a 
nine-hour day with one hour off for the mid-day meal. It has been 
legally decided that the law does not allow the payment of pro rata 
wages and an estate labourer is entitled to a full day’s wage even 
if the work available on the estate is for less than eight hours. In 
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this connection the report of the Agent of the Government of India 
states that, owing to the restriction of crops and the severe drought 
referred to above, tea estates were unable to give their labour force 
six days’ work in a week. Most of them could give only three or four 
days’ work in a week and some estates found it difficult for some 
months to keep their labourers employed even three days in a week. 
However, during the visits which the Agent and his Assistant paid 
to the afflicted areas in the planting districts, labourers complained 
only in a few cases of shortage of work. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF INDIAN EsTaTE LABOURERS 


Once more the Agent of the Government of India has devoted a 
special chapter of his report to the question of indebtedness of Indian 
estate labourers. In his opinion this phenomenon must be mainly 
attributed to the workers’ illiteracy and unthrifty habits. Another 
explanation has sometimes been given, namely, that the workers 
often borrow money in order to send it to their relations in India in 
addition to a large portion of their earnings. There is, however, no 
reliable evidence for this. In fact, during the year 1934 the remittances 
to India by Indian estate labourers through Ceylon post offices and 
through the agency of the Ceylon Labour Commission did not exceed, 
on an average, Rs.2.03 per head of the Indian estate population. 

The labourer’s inclination to incur debts is in some respects encour- 
aged by the prevailing labour conditions. Thus the labourer, although 
he is a daily wage earner, is only paid once a month, so that he is 
obliged to live to a large extent on credit. He usually gets his food- 
stuffs from the neighbouring shop or estate store on credit and, 
having regard to his lack of education, it is not surprising to find 
that he does not always keep purchases within the limits of his 
financial capacity. Shops, as a rule, sell goods on credit to the labourers 
on the security of their head- or sub-kanganies. 

Moreover, the kangany, together with the pawnbroker, acts as 
the labourer’s principal money-lender for larger sums which the latter 
may need occasionally to meet expenses connected with marriages, 
festivals, funerals, etc. Apart from other considerations, the kangany 
has an interest in lending money to the labourers because it gives him 
a hold on them, and this is advantageous to him since he is usually 
paid at the rate of a number of cents per day for each of the labourers 
of his gang who turn out to work. 

Another result of the indebtedness of labourers to a kangany 
is that the latter resists any attempt on the part of the former to 
leave the estate. In doing so the kangany is seconded by the working 
of the so-called Discharge Certificate Agreement. This is an agreement 
among the majority of planters not to engage labourers who cannot 
produce a discharge certificate from their previous employer, and in 
practice a labourer to whom advances have been made by his kangany 
is often prevented by the latter from obtaining a discharge certificate 
unless he has paid his debts. The Agent of the Government of India 
states that many instances came to his notice in which superintendents 
aided their kanganies to recover the amounts lent to their labourers. 
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This practice encourages kanganies to continue money-lending and 
the Agent accordingly holds that, unless the planting community 
as a whole decides not to concern itself with financial transactions 
between kanganies and labourers, the indebtedness of the Tamil 
worker will probably persist. 

As remedies for the present situation the Agent advocates the estab- 
lishment of co-operative stores on plantations and the starting of 
co-operative thrift and credit societies for Indian estate labourers. 
Such institutions would be beneficial from the employer’s point 
of view also, for they would help to create a stable and contented 
labour force and enhance the attraction of Ceylon as a place of em- 
ployment for the people in Southern India. In the course of the year 
under review, the Agent was able to speak on several occasions on the 
advantages of co-operation among Indian estate labourers before 
planters, kanganies and even labourers. As the result of his action 
the General Committee of the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, at 
its meeting in January 1935, passed a resolution that “ the Committee 
approved the principle of these societies” and that “any estate in 
a position to inaugurate such a society should be encouraged to do 
so’’. Moreover, the Agent’s talks to the labourers resulted on one 
estate in the superintendent starting the first co-operative thrift 
society in Ceylon. The number of estate co-operative stores registered 
up to the end of 1934 was only nine. 


HousInGc 


In the various provinces inspected by the officers of the Medical 
and Sanitary Services, 20,314 rooms were reported to be below the 
Government’s standard. The construction of back-to-back lines, which 
are condemned by sanitary authorities everywhere, will not be 
approved in future. 


HEALTH 


There was a decrease during 1934 in the birth rates of both the 
general and the Indian estate population, while the death rate in 
both cases showed an increase. The birth rate for the Indian estate 
population fell from 39.4 per mille in 1933 to 35.9 in 1934, and the 
death rate rose from 18.9 per mille in 1933 to 21.1 in 1934. The mor- 
tality from pneumonia and bronchitis amounted to over 19 per cent. 
of the total, as against 16 per cent. in 1933. 

The rate of infantile mortality, after a steady decline from 256 
per mille in 1924 to 181 in 1933, suddenly increased to 200 per mille 
in 1934. According to the Director of Medical and Sanitary Services, 
this increase was due to new immigrants bringing debilitated infants 
from India and exposing them to the cold in the higher altitudes 
of the country. 

EpucaTION 


The number of registered estate schools increased from 578 in 
1938 to 587 at the end of 1934, but the percentage of children of school- 
going age who attended schools decreased in the same period from 
52.74 to 51.25. 


STATISTICS 


Quarterly Tables 


The tables in this section give a survey of the statistics of unemploy- 
ment, employment, hours of work, wages, and cost of living, in all 
the countries for which regular statistical data are available. Yearly 
figures (averages for 12 months) are given for the years 1927 onwards 
and monthly (or in some cases quarterly) data for the last 13 months. 
These figures have been compiled by the International Labour Office 
from the official statistical publications of the various countries or 
from figures specially communicated by the statistical authorities. 
In a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official organisations have 
been used. The series expressed in the form of index numbers on the 
base 1929 = 100 have for the most part been computed by the Office. 
The figures are the latest available at the time of going to press and 
are in some cases provisional and subject to revision as new figures 
become available. Unless otherwise indicated, the monthly figures 
refer to the end of the month, and figures which are published as 
relating to the first of the month are shown against the preceding 
month. 

It should be emphasised that in view of the great diversity which 
exists in the scope and methods of compilation of the national statis- 
tics on these subjects, international comparisons are extremely diffi- 
cult and only possible with considerable reservations ; fluctuations 
within the same country are, however, generally comparable and it 
is of these that comparisons can most usefully be made. 

For full information as to the sources and methods of compilation 
of the series of statistics contained in these tables, reference should 
be made to the J.L.0. Year-Book, 1984-35, Vol. Il: Labour Statistics, 
pp. 169 to 252. Supplementary information on new series introduced 
since the publication of that Year-Book is given at the end of the 
tables and in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36 . 

In order that the French and English editions of these tables may 
be uniform, the countries are arranged in alphabetical order of their 
French titles. Thus, to take two important countries, whose order 
is different in the two languages, Germany appears under the letter A 
(Allemagne) and United States under the letter E (Etats-Unis). 
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EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. 
“ figures not yet received ”’. 
“ provisional figure 
“ figure revised since the previous issue ’’. 
“ branches relating to men only ”’ (wages table only). 
Figures i in thick faced type : base of the index numbers. 
Figures in italics : index numbers with a year other than 1929 as base. 
Figures in brackets: index numbers subject to certain reservations (see the 
introduction to each table). 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series 
is replaced by another, or otherwise modified. 


Unemployment : National Series 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of unem- 
ployment ; figures for the different industries and occupations covered 
by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36 which also gives separate figures for males and females 
where available. 

If not otherwise stated, the figures relate to persons recorded 
as wholly unemployed, and in most cases fall far short of the reality. 
Their principal value is in indicating the fluctuations from time 
to time, and only between such movements are international com- 
parisons possible ; the various series are not equally sensitive 
to changes on the labour market and an equal change in any two 
series does not necessarily represent a corresponding change in the 
countries concerned. Moreover, changes in legislation, in administra- 
tive practice, in the frequency of registration of the unemployed, in the 
amount of “short time” worked, and in “normal” hours often result 
in a decrease (or increase) in the recorded level of unemployment 
which does not correspond to changes in employment. Percentages 
are, however, more reliable than absolute numbers as measures of 
changes in the level of unemployment. Where available, figures of 
“ partial unemployment ” are also given, but they are uncertain, 
incomplete, and based on different definitions ; thus here too inter- 
national comparisons are not possible. 

The principal problems of these statistics are examined in other 
publications of the Office! ; for figures based on unemployment insurance 
statistics additional information as to the scope and working of these 
sckemes will be found in a special study by the Office.” 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed. 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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STATISTICS 


GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRIA 


Employment exchange statistics 


Trade union 
returns 


Unemployment 
insurance 
statistics 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
registered 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 
in receipt 


Per 
cent. 


Number 


of benefit 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


1,919,917" 


5, ,083,140 
3,306,628 


2,567,523 * 
2,284,407 * 


2,151,039 * 
1,876,579 * 


1’315,000¢ 


59,621° 


172,450 
156,185 
164,509 


208,389 
|| 253,368 
|| 309,968 
|| 328,844 


|| 287,527 
261,768 


| 
| 
| 


405, 741 
370,210 
348,675 


319,142 
303,157 
292,560 
289,944 
301,790 
335,552 
383,785 
414,649 
415,803 
392,223 
358,087 
333,482 


19,237,851 


| 


445,294 


| 1,137,818 ¢ 


* Since March 1935 including the Saar Territory. * Figures calculated by the 


1 Average for 11 months. 
* Since 31 July 1933 not including persons employed in labour camps. 


Institut fir Konjunkturforschung. 
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CANADA 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


Official 


estimates 


Trade union 
returns 


Employ- 
ment 
exchange 
_ Statistics | 


Number 


Unemployed 


unem- 
ployed 


Number | Per 


cent. 


for work 
registered 


Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


13,541 
12,758 
14,966 

‘008 
71,385 
75,140 


The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


99 

— 
Per Per 
Number | Number | 
1927 -_ 1,353,000 * ® 31,032 7.0 13.6 200,112 
1928 1,353,000 * 45,669 | 10.8 12.1 182,444 
1929 ; 1,891,956 e 47,359 | 11.1 || 12.3 192,062 
1930 3,130,082 3,075,580 * 84,767 | 19.3 15.0 242,612 
1931 4,618,537 4,519,704 23.7 117,866 {| 27.4 20.3 300,223 
1932 5,703,088 5,575,491 30.1 120,454 | 29.0 26.1 27 
1933 | 4,804,428 | 25.8 || 104,035 | 25.1 29.0 
1934 2,718,309 | 14.5" | 86,865 | 20.5 26.3 
1935 11.6* 71,823 | 16.5 23.4 
1935 June 10.0? . * 238,133 | 21.0 
July 2,124,701 1,754,117 9.3 * . 220,599 | 19.6 
Aug. 2,060,627 1,706,230 9.1 69,575 | 15.9 | 209,493 | 18.6 
Sept. 2,053,649 1,713,912 9.1 * * | 204,908 | 18.1 
Oct. 2,161,851 1,828,721 9.7 * * | 214,094 | 19.0 
Nov. 2,335,116 1,984,452 10.6 59,992 | 13.7 | 242,759 | 21.4 
Dec. 2,836,291 2,507,955 13.7 . * | 284.914 | 25.4 
1936 Jan. 2,880,373 2,520,499 13.5 * * || 317,200 | 28.0 
Feb. 2,863,109 2,514,894 13.5 ME | «13.4 || 321,529 | 28.3 
March | 2,344,284 1,937,120 10.3 ° . 298,714 | 26.1 
April | 2,117,803 1°762'774 9.2 * || 267/047 | 23:5 
May 1,808,664 7.8t — — || 242,227 | 21.31 
June 6.8t | 230,944 | 
Base figure | 
Date Unemployed | 
Per Per 
| Number | cone. | Number | cont. || | 
1927 11,112 1.8 | 23,763 3.9 * 8,142 4.9 * 
| 1928 5,386 0.9 22,293 3.5 e 8,120 4.5 * 
1929 8,462 1.3 | 18,831 3.0 * 11,488 5.7 * 
1930 23,250 3.6 | 50,918 7.9 * 22,873 11.1 . 
1931 79,186 | 109.9 | 121,890 | 16.9 e 33,625 16.8 | 29,345 
1932 161,468 | 19.0 | 175,259 | 20.7 22,153 || 38,777 22.0 | 107,295 
1933 168,023 | 17.0 | 170,023 | 17.2 24,977 || 33,488 22.3 81,809 = 71,805 
1934 182.855 | 19.0 | 166,228 | 17.2 $2,762 || 28.320 18.2 88.888 30,055 
1935 165,469 | 17.9 | 118,754 | 12.8 38,148 || 25,336 15.4 84,050 10,672 
1935 June | 146,581 | 15.8 | 104,066 | 11.2 36,284 | 24,991 15.4 79,355 || 9,935 
July | 138,376 | 15.1 | 109,049 | 11.9 34,369 || 24,736 15.1 78,171 7,710 
Aug. | 136,139 | 14.9 | 106,627 | 11.7 30,220 || 23,640 14.2 71,114 |) 7,848 
Sept. | 136,726 | 14.9 | 109,125 | 11.9 30,171 || 21,759 13.0 71,016 8,037 
Oct. | 130,981 | 14.5 | 95,069 | 10.6 35,440 || 22,583 13.3 78,312 | 8,288 
Nov. | 143,407 | 15.9 | 93,012 | 10.3 42,760 || 22,575 13.3 90,447 | 8,234 
Dec. | 162,166 | 17.9 | 102,174 | 11.3 50,710 || 24,868 14.6 85,095 | 8.173 
1936 Jan. | 167,083 | 18.6 | 99,858 | 11.1 49,498 || 24,830 14.8 92,247 | 8,766 
Feb. | 168,016 | 18.6 | 101,038 | 11.2 52,521 || 23,310 13.8 89,470 7,854 
March | 138,962 | 15.6 | 93,574 | 10.5 50,710 || 24,384 14.5 92,588 7,117 
April | 116,935 | 13.1 | 99,856 | 11.2 42,072 || 26,312 15.1 92,112 | 7,043 
May 35,879 || 26,344¢ | 14.8T 84,936 _ 
| 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


DENMARK (free City SPAIN UNITED STATES 


Employ: || Employ- Trade union Estimates | Empl 

union ment Employment returns (American 

und returns | exchange || exchange We a Federation | excha 
statistics || statistics statistics of Labor) statistive 


Unemployed | APPIi- || Unem- || Unemployed Unweighted| Number Appli- 
cants ploy ed wneme cants for 


work 
registered 


for work Weighted 
hn & ork ||registered|| Wholly | Partially Wholly tially 


381,278 | 240.541 
434,931 | 262,059 || 18. 12,208,000 7,422,615 


246,230 . 12,389,000 6,713,047 
231,996 12,475,000 | 7,531,926 
275,985 y 12,219,000 8,234,933 
269,593 11,789,000 8,696,821 
293,607 11,449,000 | 8,735,671 
297,438 11,672,000 * 8.387.179 
257,963 r 11,397,000 |8,954,017 
29 12°646,000 | 9,010,309 
12,570,000 191960423 
12,183,000 9,252,488 
18.9 11,503,000 8,996,649 


Base figure | 411,731 | | | 
* Unemployed occupied on public and civil works excluded. * Including those employed on public works, etc, 


Estonia FINLAND GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRBLAND 


Employ- 
ment mep 
exchange | exchange | | lund exchange 
statistics || statistics statistics Wholly unemployed | Unemployed owing to 
mp Applica- (including casuals) | temp A 
ployed ploy in receip 
registered ||registered of relief Number 


Unemployment insurance statistics 


Per 
cent, 


263,077 


Cae 


426,879 


402,918 
380,559 
380,664 
373,446 
385.330 
409,466 
439,782 
477,173 
487,374 
465,127 
443,245 
422,036 
419,887 


? Until December 1934, the figures relate to the 1st of the following month. ® Since January 1935 


applicants for work registered ; the tigures relate to the end of the month. * From July 1932 on 
including unemployed in receipt of relief from the public charitable oflices. 


SO 


100 
1927 61,705 | 22.5 | 65,620 + * * * * 
1928 50.226 | 18.5 | 51,864 9.2 | 13 
1929 42,817 | 15.5 44,581 12,905 e ° 8.2 12 ° 1,864,000 i 
1930 39,631 | 13.7 40,551 18,291 » Si 14.5 | 21 ° 4,770,000 7 
1931 53,019 | 17.9 59,430 || 24,898 * e 19.1 26 19 8,738,000 * 
1932 99,508 | 31.7 | 126,039 || 33,244 ° e 23.8 | 32 21 | 13,182,000 sd 
1933 97,478 | 28.8 | 121,115 || 31,408 ° e 243 31 21 13,723,000 | ° 
1934 $1,756 | 22.1 97,595 || 20,326 i 
1935 76,195 | 19.7 92,406 17,983 || 1 
1935 June 
July 
Aug. | 
Sept. | 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 1 1 
1936 Jan. 1 
Feb. 1 
March} 1 
April 
May 
June 
I 
= ‘7 
1927 2,957 1,868 * 33,549 47,289 899,093 | 7.4 rs = | | = 
1928 2,629 1,735 ° 4,834 15,275 980,326 8.2 309,903 | 
1929 3,181 3,906 ® 928 10,052 994,091 8.2 268,400 | | 
1930 3,089 7,993 e 2,514 13,859 1,467,347 11.8 526,604 
1931 3,542 11,522 ° 56,112 75,215 2,129,359 16.7 587,494 
1932 7,121 17,581 63,972 273,412 * 308,096 2,272,590 17.6 573,805 
1933 8,207 17,139 44,656 276,033 307,844 2,110,090 16.4 456,678 
1934 2.970 10,011 23,802 345,033 376,320 1,801,913 13.9 368,906 | 
1935 1,779 7,163 13,362 | 465,796 1,714,844 13.2 312,958 | 
1935 June 856 3,948 6,205 433,354 1,636,037 12.5 367,963 
July 752 3,122 3,732 415,041 1,589,590 12.2 402,271 193 
Aug. 592 4,003 4,684 415,964 1,605,036 12.3 344,767 
Sept. 593 4,755 5,786 408,426 1,644,723 12.6 308,011 
Oct. 977 6,446 9,739 427,672 1,658,720 12.7 243,644 
Nov. 1,717 8,538 14,841 453,838 1,679,912 12.9 225,763 
Dec. 2,007 7,427 17,778 481,099 1,648,256 12.6 209,983 
1936 Jan. 2,316 10,117 19,912 522,634 1,780,412 13.6 350,822 
Feb. 2,101 8,257 20,591 528.624 1,752,279 13.4 264,299 | 193 
March 1,791 6,687 18,665 508,921 1,638,720 12.5 240,092 
April 1,274 5,836 13,323 488,178 1,555,829 11.9 251,667 
' May 582 2,795 8,182 465,089 1,467,097 11.2 229,823 
June 365 _ _— 459,368 1,401,665 10.7 305,875 | | 
Ba — 
Bas 
Ww 
Tela te 
Dot a 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS | 
East INDIES | 


GREAT 


| 
Intsn Free State ITALY Japan * 


Employment 
Employment || Employment || Employment Official estimates 


exchange exchange exchange = ; fund 
statistics statistics statistics App work statistics Unemployed 
" ‘With claims} 
Applicants || Applications || Applicants Wholly 


for work for work 
ployment unemployed 
registered benefit | 


13,881 13,728 21,284 278,484 
14,715 22,487 324,422 
15.173 20,702 300,786 
43,592" . 22,398 425,437 369,408 
__ 25,230 734,454 422,755 
62,817"); 1,006,442 485,681 
72,255 1,018,955 408,710 
103.671 963,677 372,941 
119,498 * 356,103 
638,100 353,553 
637,972 349,880 
628,335 346,758 
609,094 348,229 
346,870 
351,469 
359,636 
357,736 
356,613 


see 


1,705,042 
1,702,676 


' Since January 1930, including non-fee-charging private employment agencies. * Extended series. 
*See note in Heview for November 1935, p. 694. * Since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. 
‘The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


Latvia Mexico Norway New ZEALAND || PALESTINE || PorntuoaL 


Employ- Employ- i 
ment Official || Trade union fund | ment || Employment Official 
exchange estimates returns exchange statistics mates 


statistics statistics statistics 


Applica- Number —s Unemployed || Number Un- 
unem- ed* (men) unem- || employed 
ployed * ploy registered ployed || registered 


* 23,889 . 

* 21,759 

75,695* 19,353 || 4,833 
257,979 _ 27,479 24,083 
339,378 32,705 18,239 33,352 
275,774 y 35.591 18,370 25,255 
234,538 35.121 * 34.711° 


180,351T 36,103 2 42,315 


158,877 29.757 42,819 
156,207 26,228 43,341 
165.293 42.363 
164,020 42,200 42,323 
152,172T 39,681 41,884 
134,722T 35,979 41,002 
136,218 35,653 41,119 
34,777 
32,384 
32,019 


enoo 


eee eee 


26,139 | 
\| 

| | 
* Kevised series. * Figure for the month of May according ‘to the population census. * The figures 


relate to the 15th of the month. * Including persons employed on public relief works. * The figures do 
not always relate to the end of each month. * Average for eleven months. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


23 |__| 
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| 
Date 
nge 
for registered I cent. 
red 1927 1,091,271 
1928 1,246,022 
1929 1,237,880 
1930 1,953,935 5.3 
1931 2,636,805 6.1 
1932 2,744,789 6.8 
1933 2,520,616 5.6 
1934 2,159,231 5.0 
1935 2,036,422 4.6 
515 1935 June 2,000,110 4.6 
July 1,972,941 4.6 
26 Aug. 1,947,964 4.5 
133 Sept. 1,958,610 
671 Nov. 1,918,562 
179 Dec. 1,868,565 
017 1936 Jan. 2,159,722 
309 Feb. 2,025,021 
123 March | 1,881,531 58,177 20,182 17,117 | 123.336 
438 | April 1,831,230 54,421 _ 14.679 | 116.631 
May 13,555 109.1 
| = 13,589 | 70,274 
| 
| Employ- 
— i ment 
1g to Date exchange 
ages = 
or 
1927 3,131 
| 1928 4,700 
1929 5,617 
1930 4,851 
1931 8,709 
1932 14,587 
1933 8,156 
1934 4,972 
1935 4,825 
1935 June 1,812 
July 2,077 
Aug. 1,595 
Sept. 1,819 | 
Oct. 2,334 
Nov. 6,347 
Dec. 8,130 
| 1936 Jan. 7,949 
Feb. 8,392 
March 7,148 
| = 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


NETHERLANDS POLAND | Rumanta ® SwEDEN 


‘Employ- Employ- Statistics 

as ment Employment ment Trade union of local 
statistics * exchange | exchange statistics || exchange returns unemployment 
statistics statistics committees 

Applications for 
Unemployed Un- : Unemployed Applicants 
employed work registered 44 relief 

Number | Por cent. | registered || Number registered 


25,000 163,953 19,229 
20,300 125,552 16,662 
24,300 129,450 10,212 
37,800 226,659 13,723 
82,800 . 299,502 
153,500 255,582 
163,000 249,660 
160,400 342,166 
173,673 384,691 381,935 


157,416 333,580 
161,891 336,941 
164,068 353,076 
166,474 5 366,045 
166,479 . 381,936 
173,262 415,180 
192,273 471,924 
200,319 475,890 
193,987" 465,463 
180,758 429,046 
165,485T 415,743 
159,169T 392,884 57,214T 


34.6f 
157,152t | 34.2t 


459,321f 2,322,929 | 516,134 t 


1 Excluding agriculture. * The res relate to the ist of the following month. 
*From 1929 onwards, including forestry workers and timber ters. * Number of relief funds. 


SwiTZERLAND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Unemployment | Employment Trade Employment 
insurance exchange union fund exchange 
statistics statistics returns Statistics 


Percentage licati Unemployed in 
unemployed receipt of benefit Unemployed 


Wholly | Partially Tesistered Number registered 


2.7 11,824 17,617 

2.1 8,380 16, 

1.8 A 8,131 23,763 

12,881 51,372 

24,208 102,179 
184,555 


247,613 

235,623 
212,786 
203,787 
198,757 


bo S 90.90 GO 
& 


Oe 


APM 


637,385 
565,970¢ 


496,732 1,586,484 


+ Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 
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1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 June 12.7 51,157 
July |} 11.3 42,582 
Aug. 11.6 41,723 
Sept. |} 12.3 41,190 
Oct. 14,0 47,045 
Nov. 16.2 54,167 
Dec. | 22.5 57,965 
1936 Jan. 19.3 61,400 
Feb. 18.4 58,127 
March 17.4* 53,162 
April 14.9T 46,628 
May ri 
June | 
Yuoostavia | 
| 
exchange 
Date statistics 
1927 1.6 52,869 
1928 1.4 38,636 5,721 
1929 2.2 41,630 8,370 
1930 4.5 105,442 8,198 
1931 8.3 291,332 9,930 
1932 13.5 554,059 14,761 
1933 | 8.5 67,867 16.9 738,267 15,997 
1934 ; 6 65,440 17.4 676,994 15,647 
1935 5 82,468 15.9 686,269 16,752 
1935 June 5 59,678 14.3 605,956 10,935 
July 63,497 13.6 566,559 11,215 
Aug. 66,656 13.3 557,706 12,260 
Sept. 69,123 194,063 12.9 573,362 12,544 
Oct. 1 82,386 192,429 12.8 601,390 10,564 
Nov. 1 95,740 203,626 13.4 678,870 11,917 
Dec. 16.9 118,775 236,641 15.5 794,407 18,685 
1936 Jan. 19.0 124,008 267,471 17.2 850,010 27,624 
Feb. 18.6 119,795 272,019 17.5 860,239 34,136 
March 15.6 98,362 254,471 16.2 797,770 30,783 
April 13.0 89,370 232,159 14.6 719,166 25,695 
May — _ 80,004 16,670 
| | 
Base figure | | 


STATISTICS 


Unemployment : International Index 


The table and graph below give international index numbers 
of the general level of unemployment. Two series are given : (a) unad- 
justed ; (b) adjusted for seasonal variations by the method of moving 
averages. For the method of construction as well as for various pro- 
blems arising in this connection, reference should be made to previous 
articles in this Review }. 

The index is based on selected series of unemployment statistics 
for 16 of the most important countries and is intended to show the 
relative fluctuations in the general level of unemployment among 
industrial workers ; it does not show the absolute height at a given 
date or the magnitude of the fluctuations of unemployment. It 
relates generally to the number of totally unemployed individuals, 
the definition of whom varies with time and circumstances, and does 
not directly show the fluctuations in the time lost through unemploy- 
ment, as the number of unemployed is affected also by changes in 
the length of normal working hours and by the extent to which short 
time and other means of rationing work are applied, as well as by 
changes in the population of working age, and in the proportion of 
this population seeking gainful occupation. It is also influenced by 
changes in legislation, in administrative practice, and in the extent 
of registration of the unemployed. More weight should be attached 
to the direction of movement of the index than to the magnitude 
of the changes. 

The international index, however, is useful as a standard of refer- 
ence in comparing the movements of unemployment in different 
countries or groups of countries, and it serves as a general measure 
of the relative changes in industrial unemployment in the world 
at large. While wholly tentative and approximate in character it 
is less influenced by chance circumstances than the individual indexes 
of which it is composed, since the errors tend, in the average, to 
balance each other. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXTX, No. 4, April 1934, pp. 557-571, 
Ibid., pp. 471-499: “Some Problems in the Construction of Index Numbers of 
Unemployment ’’, by John LinpDBERG. 
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INTERNATIONAL INDEX NUMBERS OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 1929-1935 


(Base ; 1929 = 100) 


(a) Unadjusted series (6) Seasonally adjusted series 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1929| 1930 1931 |1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 


Jan. 134 297 287 | 235 
Feb. 136 299 285 | 231 
March | 109 291 281 | 228 
April 90 284 278 | 225 
May 78 280 275 | 222 
June 74 280 271 | 219 
July 76 286 | 2: 267 | 216 
Aug. 77 284 262 | 214 
Sept. 78 279 | 2% 257 | 213 
Oct. 90 274 251 | 211 
Nov. | 105 283 245 | 209 
Dec, 133 299 239 | 207 


Index | 100 291 


1 Excluding Italy. t Provisional figure. 


9° 
804 


1929 1930 193 1932 
Unadjusted series. 
Seasonally adjusted series. 


205 
| 202 
196! 
194 
191 
188 
185 
| 182+ 
scale 
200 | 
\ 
i 


Employment 


The following table gives statistics on the general level of employ- 
ment ; figures for the different industries covered by these series will 
be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 1935-36. 

According to their source the series in the following tables may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers 
recorded as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the 
number of hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, 
however, the statistics relate to the number of hours worked during 
a certain period of time, and in this case they record the fluctua- 
tions in the volume of employment. 

Owing to the different scope of the various series and the different 
methods used in their compilation and classification, international 
comparisons of the absolute level of employment and its fluctuations 
are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, therefore, is 
in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in employment. 


For explanation of the signs used in the table, see above, p. 98. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 


GERMANY AUSTRIA | BELoium | CANADA * | 


Sickness Sickness 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance i yers’ 
statistics statistics statisti returns | 


E:mployment as 
employed (1926) 


Hours of 
Workers oom 


17,436,100 
17,595,347 
16,408,528 
14,336,418 
12,517,882 
13,015,614 
15,040,864 
15,949,332 


16,385,896 
16,504,322 
16,640,207 
16,689.880 
16,634,277 
16,507,509 
16,496,708 * 
15,581,790 
15,672,053 
15,674,824 
16,415,690 
17,038,756" 
17,520,000t 


DENMARK | Estonia * UnitED STATES 


88. 
94. 
00. 
94. 
85 
7 


1 
2 
0 
5 
3 
5 
6 
9 
8 
9 
0 


» 


2. 
70. 
80. 
967,330* 83 
957,101 81. 
83. 
84. 
86. 

8' 


5 
8 
2 
4 


aon 
Ns 


S 


9 
989,332 90 
961,571 5 87.8 
895,165 
871,158 
871,497 
907,915 
936,265 
958,500 


Qo 
on 

bom 


| * | 893,574 * | 


Employers’ Employers’ returns 
returns (Manufacturing industries) * 


Index (1923-1925) 
Index 

{Number Index Jan.1927) Hours 

(thousands)| (1931) justed | justed worked 


Total number of 
hours worked per day 


“see eee 


1935 May 
June 
July 

ept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
1936 Jan. 

Feb. 

March 


April 
May 


Ser 
SHSHE SESS 
RODS 


| 
= 


Persons 

covered | 
» The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ’”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they art 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Including the Saar Territory. * Figure for July. * Since May 1935, excluding 
voluntarily insured. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * The 
relate to the ist of the following month. ? Figure affected by industrial dispute. * Since January 
1931, excluding “ building”. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 


4,096,028T 
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Date 
| | | 
1927 * | 1,376,049 || 100.0 * * 
1928 74.5* | 1,446,027 100.2 
1929 * 70.4 1,448,845 100.0 68,032 100.0 1 
1930 61.2 1,378,330 96.6 67,823 99.7 
1931 50.7 1,255,353 | 87.4 66,485 97.7 
1932 41.9 
1933 46.3 
1934 
1935 
1935 May 
June | 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. | 
1936 Jan. | 
Feb. | 
March | 
April | 
May | | 
| 
| |_ _ 
| Estimates of: 
Wage Weekly | 
earners | payrolls | 
employed (31,000's) 
1927 : * 93.0 94.4 93.3 8,288,400 | 206,980 | 
1928 * * 98.2 94.4 93.9 | 8,285,800 | 208,334 | 
1929 oe bd 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 8,785,600 221,937 
1930 . * 95.8 87.3 81.3 | 7,668,400 | 180,507 
1931 962 100.0 33.1 73.9 61.9 6,484,300 137,256 
1932 881 91.6 82.7 61.2 42.3 5,374,200 93,757 
1933 985 102.4 84.3 65.8 44.5 5,778,400 | 98,623 
1934 1,092 113.5 97.5 | 75.2 56.7 6,605,700 125,997 
1935 1,141 118.6 109.7 78.4 64.4 6,890,900 142,990 
1,153 119.9 116.6 77.5 62.8 6,808,500 139,388 
1,177 122.3 115.2 76.0 60.9 6,683,000 135,121 
‘ 1,184 123.1 110.5 76.0 59.9 6,682,400 133,019 
1,180 122.7 111.6 78.2 63.9 6,871,600 141,879 
1,201 124.8 111.3 79.9 66.2 | 7,014,500 | 146,876 
1,208 125.6 112.3 81.4 68.7 7,146,300 152,629 
1,186 123.3 114.4 81.1 | 68.3 7,124,000 151,626 
1,177 122.3 111.1 80.7 | 70.0° 7,093,400 155,909 
1,098 114.1 114.4 79.1* | | 66.6° 6,955,800 146,917 
1,056 109.8 118.4 || 79.3° | 66.6" | 6,984,200T 147,043 
5287 54.97 123.4 80.2 | 69.9 7,059, 100T 154,313f 
1,162 120.8 126.5 81.2 | 71.4 
1,272 132.2 132.8 81.7f | 72.6f | 
ir 
b 
fi 
a 


| 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 
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UNITED STATES (cont.) 


* 


FRANCE 


Great Britain 


Estimates (American 
Federation of Labor) 


Employers’ returns 


Returns of labour 
inspectors 


_ Unemployment 
insurance Statistics 


Index (1926) 


Index (same month 


Estimated 
number 
employed 


Number 
Index of 1930 = 100) 
(1929) 


Number Hours Number Hours 
employed worked worked 


104.2 
107.3 


10,018 000 


o 
o 
o 
or, 


wee 


10,380,000 


10,363,000 
10,393,000 
10,418,000 
10,472,000 
10,481,000 
10,537,000 
10,548,000 
10,604.000 
10,352,000 
10,485,00€ 
10,834,000 
10,718,000 
10,838,000 


to 


= 


Seow 


RSSSZAS 


Suncare 


= 


41,143t 


8 


i 2,210,188 


HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN LATVIA 


| 


Social insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ || Sickness insurance 


Employers’ returns returns statistics 


| Index * (1929) 
(1934) Number | Number of 
employed /hours worked 


Number 
employed 


148,288° 
161,483 
160.0 171,195 
94.2 179,636 
| 166,939 
141,296 
150,236 
162,837 
172,615 


172,208 


176,259 
177,233T 


eR 


| ||946,517) 1,208,621 * 


* The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 

in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 

figures base 1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the beginning of the following month. * The figures relate to the 

anuary first of the month. * Ministry of Corporations. * Fascist General Industrial Confederation. * Yearly 
averages for 1927-1930, based on average number insured each month. 
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Date — — md 
5) | 
—| 1927 * 98.0 
10,023,000 93.0 
10,223,000 100.0 
0 9'809,000 96.0 
6 9,437,000 92.3 
6 9,367,000 91.7 
3 9.684.000 94.8 
4 10,142.000 99.3 
1 101.6 
8 101.4 
6 101.7 
6 102.0 
x 102.4 
7 102.5 
7 103.1 
8 103.2 
9 103.7 
9 101.3 
4 102.6 
1 104.0 
5 104.9 
| 73.2 | 69.5 106.1 
= | covered | 
| Dete 
ly Number Index i Index Index 
employed (1927) | | |) 
| 
1927 1,033,609 | 983 | * | 87.4¢ 
| 1928 1,064,599 [101.3 * | 94.7 
37 1929 1,051,169 | 1000  * 100.0 100.0 
1930 990,776 | 93 | * 97.3 (105.3 
56 1931 937,298 | 992 | * 88.8 | 97.9 
37 1932 862,469 | 82.0 | * 78.5 | 83.2 
1933 853.203 81.1 * 79.4 88.4 
4 1934 913,068 | 86.8 | 100.0 82.9 95.8 
1935 958,234 912 | * 4 101.1 
4 1935 May 987,594 | 93.9 | 118.5 95.8 | 85.5 | 111.1 | i | 101.1 
21 
19 June 955,937 | 91.0 | 97.7 | 83.1 | 110.9 | 174,768 | 102.1 
79 July 957,418 91.1 | 8.3 883.7 | 1108 | 175,879 | 103.2 
76 Aug. 981,136 | 93.3 | 100.1 85.4 = 1104 | 174,428 | 102.1 
529 Sept. 1,002,705 | 95.4 | 410.9 | 103.2 
Oct. 1,015,721 96.7 | | 110.8 180,429 | 105.7 
Nov. 1,008,261 95.9 | . * 411.0 181,180 | 106.3 
17 Dec. 933,766 88.8 | 111.0 174,099 | 102.1 
ast 1936 Jan. 956,422 91.0 | * . 110.6 | 172,875 | 101.1 
Feb. 973,837 92.6 111.3" 173,038 | 101.1 
March! 1,018,379 96.9 | . 1125 | 103.2 
May 
| 
— covered 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 


LuxemBurc* NETHERLANDS ® PoLaNnD SwEpEN 


Lnemployment 
> insurance Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
statistics 


Index Social Federation 
Number Number Hours worked Board _|of Industries 
jiemployed (1928)| per week (1929) Index Index 

(all industries) | (manufactures) |/(1926-1930) | (1925-1930) 


4 
103.1 


SSSSS S&F 


| 461,619*f 641,262 | 17,379 * 231,612 | 


SwitzERLAND | CZECHOSLOVAKIA UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA YUGOSLAVIA 


Employers’ Social insurance Social insurance 
returns statistics Employers’ returns statistics 


Index 
Number (July 1925) Number 
employed employed 


511,493 


1,917,030 


1,976,378 
2,047,508 
2,082,051 
2.065.547 
2,056,261 
2,069,013 
2,049,338 
1,874,683 
1,733,500 
1.766.414 
1,846.820 
1,994,359" 
2,119,000f 


3 


i> 


in bo 


Sas 
| 


1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Excluding agriculture. * Workers 
covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands!. * This series is tempor- 
arily discontinued pending revision. Average for the month. * Including “ Natives’’. 
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1927 41,129 93.6 98.3 89.5 9.0 || * 94.2 
1928 42,927 97.7 100.3 99.7 103.0 * 98.1 
1929 43,944 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 e 100.0 
1930 43,122 98.1 98.0 86.8 81.1 * 100.0 
1931 36,942 84.1 90.5 73.9 66.3 * 91.3 
1932 29,696 67.6 79.4 63.3 53.2 ® 85.6 
1933 28,483 8 77.7 62.9 54.6 84.6 
1934 28,803 6 76.5 68.0 63.6 91.6 
1935 29,334 7 72.5 71.4 69.1 * 
1935 May 29,181 74.8 71.3 70.0 * ‘ 
June 29,585 3 75.6 71.8 70.2 104.2 
July 29,596 3 75.0 72.6 67.0 * 
Aug. 29,549 2 74.6 74.1 72.0 ° 
Sept. 29,750 7 73.6 75.3 75.5 104.6 
Oct. 29,770 67.7 73.6 80.0 77.7 * 
Nov. 29,927 68.1 71.8 76.9 81.0 . 
Dec. | 29778 67.8 67.6 69.4 72.2 104.4 | 
1936 Jan. 29.396 66.9 66.1 67,4 61.6 * 
Feb. 29,540 67.1 67.4 68.7 64.3 * | 
March| 29,557 67.3 70.2 71.4 64.3 104.5 
April | 29,882" 68.07 71.7 73.7 72.9 * 
May 30,283 68.9 _ 76.0t 74.6 * | 
covered | 
Index Index 
(1925) | (1928) 
peans | 
1927 91.2 * 94.2 95.9 rs 84.5 
1928 97.3 2,488,252 97.2 98.2 565,796 93.5 
1929 100.0 2,505,537 1 100.0 100.0 605,065 100.0 
1930 96.5 2,444,690 ‘ | 
1931 88.5 2,314,990 
1932 76.1 2,085,244 
1933 73.0 1,887,650 
1934 73.3 1,879,372 
1935 70.2 
1935 May ° | 
June 70.6 
July | 
Aug. 
Sept. 70.5 | 
Oct. | 
Nov, | 
Dec. 68.7 
1936 Jan. | 
Feb. e | 
March 68.8 
April 
May 
Persons 
covered | 
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Actual Hours of Work 


The following table gives the available statistics on the general 
level of actual hours of work.' Figures for the different industries 
covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36. 

These statistics are mainly of two kinds. Those of the first 
kind show the average number of hours worked per worker in 
a specified period (day, week, fortnight, or month) ; they are usually 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours worked during a 
certain period by the total number of days worked in the case 
of data expressed in hours per day, or by the total number of 
workers on the payroll during the week, fortnight, or month in the 
case of data expressed in terms of these time units. For various reasons, 
in particular owing to the Saturday half-holiday, the varying number 
of days in the different months, etc., and the labour turnover during 
the period, it is not possible to transform the series directly from one 
time unit to another. 

The data of the second kind show the percentage of workers work- 
ing a number of hours within a certain range. In certain cases the data 
are based on a classification of the hours worked by each individual 
worker, and belong in general to the same statistics as the data on 
“average hours ”. In other cases they are based on an estimate of the 
approximate number of workers occupied in each establishment, or 
in each branch, shop, or shift of the establishment, and the time during 
which these establishments, branches, etc., have been at work. On 
the basis of these data it is possible to compute an approximate 
average duration of work sufficient, in the form of an index number, 
for iollowing fluctuations (see, for instance, France). The period 
covered by these statistics varies also from country to country (day, 
week, fortnight, etc.), and for the reasons given above a transformation 
to a common period is not possible. Similarly, the ranges of the 
durations vary considerably, but the International Labour Office 
has regrouped the figures so as to give, as far as possible, three or four 
uniform groupings. 

The statistics are in most cases compiled from reports of a certain 
number of establishments. The number covered, the branches of 
industry represented, and their relative importance vary from country 
to country ; the statistics relate primarily to manufacturing industries, 
but also include, to a varying extent, industries of other kinds 
(mines, transport, commerce, etc.). Owing to these differences in 
method, the series are better suited to the study of changes within 
the different countries during recent years than to international 
comparisons of average actual hours of work. 


1 Statistics of normal hours of work are published here from time to time ; 
ef. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XXXIII, No. 3, March 
1936, pp. 422-427. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK 


GERMANY AUSTRIA ESTONIA 


Employers’ 
ain Employers’ returns Employers’ returns 
Percentage of workers working Percentage of male workers 
Bours of weekly ?: working daily : 
work Under 48 Over | Hours Up to Over 7 Sie 


er day 48 48 un- and up 
° hours hours | known 7 hours to 8 hours 


PP 
* 


| 


| 
| 


toto 


no 


| 


wwe 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 


sees eee 
sees 


ee eee eee 


1 Average for the months July to December. * 1929-1931: figures for January ; 1932 and 1933 : averages 
of the figures for January and July ; 1934 and 1935 : averages for the 12 months of the year ; the monthly figures 
relate to the first week of the month. * Annual figures: averages of two half-yearly figures ; monthly figures : 
averages for the half-year ending with the month in question. (Revised series; see note on method.) * The 
figures relate to the month of July of each year. 


UNITED STATES FINLAND FRANCE 


Employers’ 
returns Employers’ returns Returns of labour inspectors 


B.L.S.* | 1.6.8. Index of 
Percentage of workers Percentage of workers weekly 
Hours of working fortnightly : working weekly : hours of 
Hours of work work per a 
k fortnight 80 to |96 hours Under 40 to Same 
ala under 40 under month of 
96 hours hours | 48 hours 1930 = 100 


47.7 
48.0 
48.4 
43.9 
40.4 
34.9 
36.4 


eesese 
ess 


ore 


wistotrin 


DED «1510 
w& 


bo 


wee 
to 
see ee eee | Se 


eet 


2 4 


eee eee 


ww 
| ex 


* Bureau of Labour Statistics. ? National Industrial Conference Board; the monthly figures relate 
to the first week of the month. * The monthly figures relate to the first of the following month. 


i 
| 
Date 
8 hours 
| 
1927 * * * 
1928 7.66 * { 
1929 7.67 3.0 | 88.1 46.3 
1930 7.37 3.6 | 87.8 48.2 : 
1931 7.08 18.7 | 73.7 38.3 
1932 6.91 15.9 | 75.0 16.6 
1933 7.16 20.1 72.6 , 
1934 7.43 20.8 7.93 
1935 7.41 13.9 | 7.97 
1935 : March 7.34 16.0 * 
April 7.45 16.5 | ar 
May 7.59 14.7 * 
June 7.34 14.4 | 7.96 : 
July 7.23 12.4 | | . 1 
Aug. 7.27 11.9 | * : 
Sept. 7.44 12.4 | 
Oct. 7.49 10.7 | | 
Nov. 7.59 9.5 | * | 
Dec. 7.55 10.2 7.98 
1936 : Jan. 7.35 16.5 
Feb. 7.44 14.9 * ar 
rel: 
the 
} | 
| || | 
1927 
1928 
1929 | 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 | 1 
1935 : March | 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. | 
Oct. 
Nov. 1! 
Dec. 
1936: Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF ACTUAL HOURS OF WORK (cont.) 


HUNGARY ITALY JAPAN 


Employers’ ; returns 
M. C.* 


Percentage of workers 
working weekly: 


Employers’ returns 


Bank 
of Japan 


Imperial 
Cabinet 


Employers’ returns 
Hours 
of work per 
y 


Hours of work 


Under 45 to 
under per day 


Over 
40 hours l45 house 48 hours) 48 hours 


H 


toto to 
ee © 


t 
ae 


io 


| 
ao 
an 
as 


| 


ee 


SESS oso 
is te bo bo to 
& 


toto who 
S888 


The monthly figures 


Ministry of Corporations. 
verage for 


relate to the last week of the month. s 
the months February to December. 


Before May 1935, a = under 48 hours, b = 48 hours. 
Fascist General Confederation of Industry. 


LATVIA 


Employers’ returns 


| POLAND 


Employers’ 
returns 


SwEDEN 


SwitTzZERLAND 


Employers’ 
returns 


Employers’ returns 


Percentage of workers 
wetting 
Under | 36 to 


under 
36 hours |48 hours 


Percentage of workers 
working weekly : 


Under 46 4 
46 hours hours 


Hours 
of work 
per week 


hours hours 


see eee 


~ 


Sarr 
toto 
ee ee 
2% 


ag 


. 


UUBDUDROK SUDO 


eee 


| 


* Average for the months February to December. Figure for November. * Average of the 
third quarters 


second and of each year. 


| 
CGF." 
Hours 
| | ofwork 
| 
| 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 : March 
| April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
| 1936 : Jan. 
| Feb. 
| March | = 
| 
| 
| Date 
| 
| 
4927 * 
| 1929 
* 
1931 * 
1932 24.92 
| 1933 13.6 
| 1934 11.3 
17.6 
| 1935: March| 20.0 
April | 15.7 
May 15.8 
June 17.8 
July 16.5 
Aug. 18.6 
Sept. 16.3 
Oct. 16.6 
Nov. 17.3 
Dec. 18.8 
| 1936 : Jan. 18.3 
Feb. 21.7 
March} 17.5 
April | 15.4 
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Wages 


The first part of the table gives national series of money wages, 
chosen with the intention of giving for each country a comprehensive 
view of the general movement of industrial wages, this term being 
taken to include wages in manufacturing and mining, and in some 
cases in transport and commerce, but not as a general rule in agri- 
culture. In some cases, as the general series do not include certain 
non-manufacturing branches, supplementary series have, when 
possible, been added. Figures for the different industries or occupa- 
tions covered by these series will be found in the Year-Book of Labour 
Statistics, 1935-36. 

The series show numerous divergences in the nature and scope 
of the data, in the distinctions according to sex, age, and degree of 
skill of the workers, and in the methods of calculating the averages. 
International comparisons can therefore be made only with numerous 
reservations, in particular when the data are not of the same nature 
(e.g. rates and earnings). In any case these figures cannot be considered 
as representative of the average wages of all the workers in industrial 
employment in each country, for most of the statistics are based on 
only a selection of workers, as a rule belonging to the better-paid 
groups. 

The second part of the table gives index numbers of money 
wages, calculated in most cases by the International Labour Office 
from the data in the first part of the table, the year 1929 being as far 
as possible taken as base. In some cases, series showing absolute 
amounts are not available, and the published index numbers have 
been converted to the common base. 

The third part gives index numbers of real wages, calculated by 
the Office by using the cost-of-living index numbers for each country 
converted to the year 1929 as base. * 

Where the available series do not go back so far as the year 1929, 
the nearest year to that date has been taken as base, and the index 
numbers of money and real wages are shown in the tables in italics. 
Further, in some cases the cost-of-living index numbers available 
relate to a single town (usually the capital), while the index numbers 
of money wages cover the whole country, or definitely limited regions, 


1 For some countries the general series given in the present tables cover agri- 
culture, without the possibility of excluding it. For wages in agriculture, cf. “ Wages 
in Agriculture in Various Countries, 1927-1934’, in International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXX, Nos. 5 and 6, Nov. and Dec. 1935, pp. 692-708 and 844-865. 


2 See below in this Review : “ Cost of Living ’’. 
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as in the case of mines ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages 
are given in brackets. 

International comparisons of the index numbers are subject 
to reservations similar to those made in the case of the series showing 
absolute amounts (from which the index numbers are derived) ; 
certain divergences between the basic data are, however, of less impor- 
tance when the comparisons to be made are only between movements 
of wages and not between absolute amounts. In this respect the reader 
may usefully refer to the resolutions passed by the conferences of 
statistical experts on the methods of compiling statistics of wages, 
on the principal purposes for which the study of wage movements 
in time may be required, and on the special characteristics required 
by indexes to be used for each of these purposes. ! 

The nature of the series is summarily indicated in the headings. 
Rates are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements 
or decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities, or fixed uni- 
laterally by the employers, or merely on the wages recognised by custom. 
As a rule, these standards apply only to time workers and normal 
hours of work ; the degree in which they are representative of wages 
paid to all workers in the branch in question varies from one country to 
another. In some countries, the rates are described as “ minimum ” 
rates, but this expression cannot always be taken in its strict sense. 
Earnings are usually based upon the payrolls of a number of represen- 
tative undertakings ; they express the average wages per worker 
actually paid (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) to all time and piece 
workers in the undertakings covered, for hours actually worked. The 
general term wages is used to cover all data not clearly belonging to 
one or other of the two types mentioned above. The chief case of this 
kind is that of the data compiled from social insurance statistics 
showing the number of insured persons in specified wage classes. 
These statistics, which cover all workers, usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of rates or earnings, which in most cases apply 
only to the better-paid groups of workers; the movements of the 
indexes are, however, more comparable than the absolute figures. — 

The scope of the series is indicated in the headings of the table by 
a reference to the main branches covered, in accordance with the list 
used by the International Labour Office for the presentation of data 
by industry or occupation (see below). As this list has been slightly 
rearranged, there have been some changes in the headings as compared 
with previous issues of the table. 2 The series themselves are the same, 
with some additions. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 4, April 1929, pp. 522-539: 
“ An International Conference on Wage Statistics” ; or INTERNATIONAL LaBouR 
Orrice: The International Standardisation of Labour Statistics, pp. 45-53 ; Studies 
and Reports, Series N, No. 19 ; Geneva, 1934. 

2 Further, when a group is represented in a series only by one or two branches 
of very small importance (e.g. mines by quarries, transport by some tramways 
or some carting undertakings, commerce by hairdressers or laundries), the group 
is not mentioned at all in the heading but is replaced by “ ete.”’. 
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List of Branches for the Presentation of Data by Industry 
or Occupation 


Primary production : 
I. Agriculture, etc. 
A = Agriculture (including forestry, hunting, and fishing). 


II. Mines. 
B = Mines (including quarries and oil wells). 


Secondary production : 
III. Industries (manufacturing, construction, etc.). 
C = Metal (metallurgy, mechanical and electrical engineering, con 
struction and repair of vehicles, ships, etc.). 
D = Brick and stone, pottery and glass. 
E = Building and construction. 
= Wood (felling, floating, saw-milling, and woodwork, including 
furniture). 
= Paper and printing. 
= Textiles. 
Clothing (including boots and shoes). 
Skin, leather, and rubber. 
Chemicals. 
Food, drink, and tobacco. 
Water, gas, and electricity (production and distribution). 


Services : 
IV. Transport and communications. 
N = Land transport (road and rail). 
O = Navigation (inland, maritime, and air). 
P = Post, telegraph, and telephone. 


V. Public administration. 

Q = Street cleaning, police, fire, and other public services not men- 
tioned above. 

R= Public administration (properly so called). 

VI. Commerce, personal and professional services, etc. 

S = Commerce, banking, and insurance. 

T Hotels and restaurants, domestic service, laundries, hair- 
dressing, etc. 

U = Entertainments, sports, ete. 

V = Professional services, education, ete. 


Not classifiable : 


X = Miscellaneous. 

Y = Occupations covering several branches, e.g. clerks, general 
labourers, etc. 

Z = General averages covering several of these branches or parts 
of them. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 


GERMANY 


Mines °, industries, transport ° 


(skilled and | Women | General 


Men Men 
(semi-skill.) | (unskilled) comsi-skilled} (unskilled) average 


Hourly rates 


. 


aa 


see 


BEES 
Seek 


Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 


S288 


Germany. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: ist of the following month; 
poner for December 1935: ist December. Before 1928, old series linked up with the 
ew one. 
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| 
Men 
(skilled) 
Money wages 
Rpt. | | 
1927 
1928 95.9 
1929 101.1 
1930 102.8 
1931 97.4 
1932 81.6 
1933 78.6 
1934 78.3 
1935 78.3 
: 1935 : March 78.3 
June 78.3 
Sept. 78.3 
Dec. 78.3 
| 
| 
1927 * 87 | 
1928 95 95 95 95 95 
1929 100 1 100 100 100 100 
1930 102 1 102 102 102 102 
1931 96 96 97 97 97 
1932 81 81 84 83 82 
1933 78 78 82 82 79 
1934 77 78 81 | 82 79 
1935 77 78 81 82 79 
1935: March 77 78 81 82 79 
June 77 78 8i 82 79 
Sept. 77 78 81 82 79 
Dec. 77 78 81 82 79 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1928 96 96 96 97 96 86 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 106 106 106 106 106 106 
1931 109 i110 109 110 110 | 109 
1932 103 107 104 107 106 104 
1933 101 109 103 107 108 104 
1934 99 106 109 104 105 101 
1935 97 104 98 102 103 | 99 
1935 : March 97 105 99 103 104 100 
June. 97 104 98 102 103 99 
Sept. 97 104 98 102 103 | 99 
Dec. 97 105 98 102 103 | 99 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA | BELGIUM 


Mines °, industries, Mines Mines, industries, 
transport °, etc. transport 


Women Men and women | Men and women) Gen- 
(skilled and (skilled and 
unskilled) unskilled) Skilled | Unsk. |average 


Hourly | Weekly 


rates | rates || Earnings per shift | Hourly earnings 


28 


Or bo bob 


ee eee 
see eee eee 
see eee eee 


coco 


ex numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


99 97 
100 100 
100 


| S888 
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Australia. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: last day of the month. 

Austria. Annual figures : averages. 
- a Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
a tober. 
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Date Men 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 
rates rates 
Money wages 
s. d. | 
1927 2 2%'100 
1928 23 
1929 2 3 |102 
1930 2 2%/100 1 
1931 20 91 1 
1932 1 86 
1933 1 10 83 
1934 1 10 83 
1935 1 10%| 84 
1935: March | 1 10%| 84 
June 1 10%| 84 
Sept. 1 84 
Dec. 1 10 85 
1936: March 
1927 97 98 od 
1928 99 96 e e e 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 100 104 106 107 108 
1931 91 102 99 100 101 
1932 84 101 90 91 92 
1933 81 97 88 88 90 
1934 82 94 84 84 86 
1935 83 8it 82t 
1935 : March 83 e 81 82 83 
June 83 4 81 80 82 | 
Sept. 83 - 81 81 82 
Dec. 84 ” 82 83 83 
1936 : March 84f 85t 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 101 102 100 100 e 
1928 102 102 102 102 (99 ® e sd 
1929 100 100 100 100 (Tony 100 100 100 
1930 103 104 105 105 104) 102 103 104 
1931 105 106 106 107 106) 106 108 109 
1932 104 104 104 104 103) 108 108 111 
1933 104 104 104 103 103) 106 106 109 
1934 103 103 103 103 (99) 106 106 108 
1935 102 102 102 103 101f 
1935 :March | 103 103 103 103 ° 104 104 106 L 
June 103 102 102 103 ° 106 106 107 
Sept. 102 102 102 102 si 101 102 103 
Dee. 102 102 102 102 * 97 98 98 
1936: March | — 99t 99t | 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


BULGARIA CANADA ESTONIA 


Certain industries Industries Industries, etc. 


Men and 

Men Women Men Men Women 

1 General hi women Men General 
unsk. avetage yd sy (unsk.) average 


Hourly earnings Hourly rates Hourly earnings 


Money wages 


Sant. 
29.3 


é 


te 
ee eee ee 
ee 
eee eee 


338 


= 


SSESS 

Soho 


see 


we 


Dec. 
1936: March 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1936: March 


* Including supplementary wages paid to workers who have not used their holidays with pay. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and December ; from 1934 onwards : 
averages of the figures for January and July ; monthly figures : averages of the figures for January and July. 
Canada. Annual figures: averages. 
2 Estonia. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures ; averages for the half-year ending with the month 
in question; from 1935 onwards: monthly averages. 
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Date 
Leva R 
1927 = | 
1928 9.41 1 
1929 10.01 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935: March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1936: March | 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 99 100 91 94 91 
1928 94 92 93 97 99 100 96 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100—Ct,—ti‘é‘éw TD 100 100 
1930 98 103 94 101 100 100 102 100 101 
1931 92 93 91 100 98 98 | 98 100 99 
1932 77 82 79 94 91 92 91 96 93 
1933 78 78 84 90 87 90 || 88 96 91 
1934 73 77 78 89 89 91 87 95 90 
1935 70 86 78 91 91 93 91 97 93 
1935: March 70 79 77 88 94 90 
June ad ed 91 97 94 
Sept. 70 §9 79 ° 2 e 91 98 94 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
S ° e 97 100 102 (101) (104) (101) 
96 94 95 98 100 101 (99) (102) (101) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
107 113 103 102 101 101 (115) (113) (114) 
116 117 114 111 109 109 (114) (116) (116) 
105 112 108 115 112 113 (113) (119) (116) 
114 115 123 115 111 115 | (116) (126) (120) 
114 121 122 112 113 115 (117) (128) (121) 
118 144 131 114 115 117 (120) (129) (123) 
113 127 125 ° e sd (119) (127) (121) 
° e (126) (133) (130) 
117 147 130 ° e e (120) (130) (124) 
e e (111) (119) (114) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


DENMARK UNITED STATES 
B.L.S. series 
Mines | Industries 


Men General | Men (skilled Men and women 
(skilled) skilled) average and unskilled) (skilled and unsk.) 


unskilled) 


Industries, transport °, etc. 


Money wages 


> 
u 


1935: 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1936: March 


URED 


on 


an 


dex numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 


Dec. 
1936: March 


1 Except for series in italics : base: nearest possible year to 1929. * Revised series. The 
index numbers of money wages have been calculated on the basis of the monthly percentages of change 
of wages in identical undertakings from month to month ; the money wages given above have therefore 
not been used directly for the purpose of this calculation. (See note on method in the Review for 
August 1935, pp. 259-260, or 1.1.0. Year-Book, 1935-36; Vol. Il, Labour Statistics.) 

Denmark; Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with 
the month in question. 

United States : Mines and industries : annual figures : averages (except money wages for 1930 : 
averages for the last quarter) ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month (index- 
numbers of hourly earnings in mines: figures for January and July). 
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-  &§ 
Ore Ore $ 
1927 155 124 sad 
1928 153 123 
1929 153 124 * 
1930 156 126 23.98 
1931 155 126 22.44 
1932 153 127 18.18 
1933 153 127 17.60 
1934 154 129 19.13 
1935 155 129 21.27f 
153 127 21.09 
154 128 20.54 
156 129 21.14 
156 131 22.33 
22.25 
= 100) * 
1927 101 100 101 101 e ° 99? 
1928 100 99 100 100 ° e 99 
1929 100 100 100 100 * im? od 100 
1930 102 102 101 102 e e 93 
1931 101 102 101 102 be ® 84 
1932 100 102 102 102 100? 100? 69 
1933 100 103 102 102 96 98 68 
1934 100 104 103 103 128 116 75 
1935 101 104 105 104 139 120 82 
1935: March} 100 102 104 102 134 120 82 
June 101 103 105 103 ° 121 80 
Sept. 102 104 105 104 137 119 83 
Dec. 102 106 105 105 bad 121 87 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 
1927 99 98 99 99 e af 97 
1928 99 99 99 99 bad * 100 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 106 106 107 ed 90 e 97 
1931 113 114 113 114 sd 79 ® 96 
1932 112 114 114 114 100 67 100 88 
1933 109 112 111 110 99 73 101 88 
1934 105 108 108 107 127 89 115 95 
1935 | 102 105 105 105 135 94 117 101 
‘ 1935 : March 102 105 105 104 131 102 117 102 
June 102 105 106 105 1 103 118 99 
Sept. 103 105 105 105 133 96 1165 102 
P| | 103 106 105 105 od 107 116 106 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Unitep States (cont.) 


N.1.C.B. series 


Industries Transport 


Men (skilled and Men Women (skilled) General Men (skilled and 
semi-skilled) (unskilled) and unskilled) average unskilled) 


Weekly | Hourly; Weekly | Hourly |Weekly | Hourly; Weekly 
earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- | earn- pf Pe 3 
ings | ings | ings ings | ings —- 


gee 
won 


UBUSS 


wine tom we 


| 


SS 


ao 


30.46 
30.79 
31.71 
30.76 
29.41 
25.47 
25.56 
26.71 


GESER 


1929 = 100) 


| Dec. 
| 1936: March 


United States (cont.). Industries : annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : first week of the month. 
Transport: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the month 
in question. 
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| 
Date 
Hourly 
| earn- 
ings | 
Money wages 
| Ce 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 29.15 | 47.8 | 21.91 | 39.5 | 15.98 | | 25.84 
| 4931 25.07 46.1 | 19.21 | 37.1 | 14.70 22.64 
| 4932 19.50 | 40.1 | 14.53 | 324 | 11.73 17.07 
| 1933 20.26 | 40.1 | 14.91 | 34.0 | 12.36 17.71 
1934 22.41 | 47.8 | 1642 | 42.5 | 14.44 20.12 
1935 24.91 | 49.4 | 18.26 | 434 15.31 22.27 = 
1935 : March 24.25 | 494 | 17.85 | 43.3 15.47 21.86 om -_ 
June 24.11 | 49.3 | 1748 | 43.6 | 14.73 21.46 ans - 
Sept. 25.06 | 49.1 | 18.65 | 43.4 | 15.56 22.58 = = 
Dee. 26.40 | 50.2 | 19.47 | 434 | 15.97 23.47 om _ 
| 1936: March 26.37 | 49.6 | 19.14 | 42.9 | 15.33 23.20 on as 
| Index numbers of money wages (Base : 
| 1997 98 97 97 96 | 100 99 98 97 97 96 
| 4928 99 98 98 98 99 97 98 98 98 97 
1929 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 
1930 99 89 98 90 99 91 | 100 91 101 97 
1931 95 77 95 79 93 83 96 79 102 93 
1932 84 60 83 60 81 67 84 60 94 80 
1933 82 62 83 61 85 70 83 62 97 81 
1934 96 69 98 67 | 107 82 99 71 98 84 
1935 99 76 | 102 7 | 109 87 | 102 78 = om 
| 1935: March} 99 ™% | 102 73 | 109 ss | 101 77 _ -_ 
June | 99 7% | 101 72 | 109 84 | 102 75 om int 
Sept. | 100 77 | 101 76 | 109 88 | 102 79 =e _ 
Dec. | 100 81 103 80 | 109 91 103 82 = an 
1936: March! 101 81 102 78 | 108 87 | 104 81 one ome 
| Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1939 = 100) 
| 1927 97 95 96 95 98 97 96 95 95 95 
1928 98 98 97 97 99 97 98 97 97 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
1930 103 93 | 102 93 | 103 9% | 104 94 105 101 
1931 109 89 | 109 91 107 96 | 111 92 118 107 
1932 108 77 | 106 77 | 105 86 | 108 77 121 103 
1933 110 83 | 110 82 | 114 9 | 111 83 129 108 
1934 121 86 | 124 85 | 134 | 103 | 124 89 123 106 
1935 119 92 | 122 90 | 131 105 | 122 94 — - 
1935: March} 120 90 | 123 s9 | 132 106 | 123 93 
June | 119 89 | 123 87 | 132 | son | 123 91 -- _ 
Sept. | 119 92 | 121 91 | 130 | 406 | 122 95 - — 
118 96 122 94 128 107 121 97 _ — 
120 9 | 121 93 | 128 | 403 | 123 97 ra ps 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


U.S.A. (cont.) FRANCE 


Industries 
Certain industries, (metals, ete.) Industries, etc. 


transport, etc. Mines 
(trade union rates) Paris region Paris | Towns other than Paris 
Men Men and 


Men (chiefly _ Women 


Daily Hourly | Daily | Hourly | Daily | Hourly | Dail 
Hourly rates |! earnings | Hourly rates | “rates | rates | rates | rates | rates cates 


Money wages 


Bese SF 

NE 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

United States (cont.). Certain industries, etc. : annual figures: 15 May of each year. 

France. Mines: annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. Industries (metals, etc.) : I figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter 
ending with the month in question. Industries etc.: annual figures: October of each year. 


120 
Cents Frs. Frs. Frs. 
1927 115.4 31.30 1.81 14.84 
1928 115.9 30.91 1.97 | 16.06 
1929 120.4 34.29 2.26 18.30 
1930 125.0 37.01 2.42 19.79 
1931 125.4 35.68 2.42 19.73 
1932 111.1 32.86 2.35 19.03 
1933 106.2 32.53 2.26 | 18.18 
1934 . 32.61 2.28 18.38 
1935 * 32.47 2.26 | 18.13 
June 32.49 e e 
Sept. 32.45 * * * 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 96 91 81 84 84 86 87 80 81 
1928 95 90 88 86 86 90 91 87 88 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 108 106 109 109 107 107 107 108 
1931 104 104 105 108 109 107 107 107 108 
1932 92 96 100 104 102 104 104 104 104 
1933 88 95 102 104 102 102 101 100 99 
1934 ” 95 102 104 102 102 101 101 100 
1935 ° 95 101 102 100 99 98 100 99 
1935 : March 95 101 ° e 
Sept. 95 101 * * « * 
Dec. * 95 101 * 
1936 : March 94 * * e 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1927 95 88 91 91 
1928 95 94 92 92 Dy 
1929 100 100 100 100 
1930 108 (es) 101 104 104 {105} 100) Pn (100) 
1931 120 (99 103 106 107 103) 103) 103 (103) 
1932 118 (98) 106 110 108 (108) 107) (107 (106) 
1933 114 (101) 109 111 109 (109) | (108) | (107 (105) 
1934 4 (106) 110 112 110 (114) (113) (113 (111) 
1935 > (112) 116 117 116 (119) | (117) | (119) | (117) 
June * (112) 114 e 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


Great Britain HuUNGARY ITALY 


M. of L. |L. &C.E.S. 
series series Mines | Industries an Industries, etc. 


Agric., 
transp., local auth. : Men and women 
Men and women Men and women (skilled and unskilled) (sk. and unsk.) 


(skilled and unsk.) 


Ea Hourl D. H 1 
Weekly rates Earnings | Hourly | Daily | band | Hourly 


Money wages 


i 
i 


ee 


o8 


see 
see 


SBSSSSSE ° 


+ Average for the first eight months of the year. * Figures for August. 

Great Britain (including Northern Ireland). Annual figures: averages; monthly 
figures: Ministry of Labour series: averages for the quarter ending with the month in 
question; London and Cambridge Economic Service series : averages for the month in question. 

Hungary. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 


dtaly. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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Date 
= | Lire 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1935 : March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1936: March 
a Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
a 1927 102 101 93 96 92 81 | 
1928 100 101 98 98 96 86 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 i 
1930 100 99 92 100 96 103 | 
1931 98 98 91 95 91 101 
1932 96 96 90 88 84 99 
1933 95 95 85 84 78 89 
1934 96 95 81 15 73 97 
1935 97 96 79 = — 105 1 
1935: March} 96 95 79 * 105 
June 96 95 79 e e 106 
Sept. 97 96 78 * * 104 * 
Dec. 97 96 80 . * 105 
1936: March} 99 98 79 * * _ | 
“tl Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
_t 1927 100 99 (99) (102) (97) (86) * 
1928 99 100 (98 i (96 (87) 100 
1929 100 100 (100) (100 (100) (100) 100 
1930 104 103 (102) (110 (106) (114) 102 
) 1931 109 109 (106) (111) (106) (118) 103 
) 1932 110 110 (108) (105 (100) (118) 104 
‘ 1933 112 111 (109 (109) (101) (115) 106 
) 1934 111 110 (107) (99) (96) (128) 109 
) 1935 111 110 (102) — _ (135) 108! 
1935: March} 112 110 (104) (138) 107 
June 113 112 (102) * * 138) 107 
Sept. 111 110 (99) * * (131) 111? 
Dee. 109 108 (101) * * (132) * 
1936: March| 111 110 (96) * 
rter 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


JAPAN 


Imperial Cabinet series | Bank of Japan series 


Mines Industries Transport Industries 


Men and Men Women Genesal Men and Women 
women (sk. and | (sk. and ave women (sk. and 
(sk.and unsk.)| unsk.) unsk.) (sk. and unsk.) 


Daily earnings 


eee 


© SS 


1935 : March 
une 
Sept. 


Dec, 
1936: March 


S35 
se 


numbers of real wages (Base : 


* 
* 
* 
* 
00 
99 
93 
88 
91 
88 
85 
90 


Dec. 
1936: March 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
Japan. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 
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| 
General 
average 
Money wages 
Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen Sen 
1927 178.0 253.8 99.0 195.7 171.6 bed 
1928 179.9 259.6 100.3 204.2 186.2 sd 
1929 181.0 264.5 98.9 206.4 185.4 e 
1930 170.6 255.1 91.3 200.2 189.8 4 
1931 152.7 243.0 82.1 187.0 191.7 ® 
1932 145.5 250.6 76.5 190.9 192.0 nd 
1933 154.7 254.4 73.5 187.9 194.3 213.8 
1934 165.3 248.6 72.5 189.3 192.8 217.1 | 
1935 165.3 243.3 72.6 188.1 189.9 215.4 
166.5 249.1 73.3 191.7 189.5 221.1 
166.4 240.4 71.8 186.7 193.1 214.0 
169.0 238.0 71.9 184.1 188.4 211.2 
P| 172.7 251.3 74.2 195.1 188.8 221.1 
Index numbers of money wages (Base : 1929 = 100) 
1927 98 96 100 95 93 99 103 98 
1928 99 98 101 99 100 101 104 101 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 94 96 92 97 102 95 91 95 
1931 84 92 83 91 103 90 80 87 
1932 80 95 77 92 104 90 74 85 
| 1933 85 96 74 91 105 93 71 86 
1934 91 94 73 92 104 94 70 88 
1935 91 92 73 - 102 93 69 88 
1935 : March 92 94 74 93 102 96 70 90 s 
June 92 91 73 91 104 92 68 86 
Sept. 93 90 73 89 102 91 68 86 
Dec. 95 95 75 95 102 95 70 91 a 
1936: March — 93t 69T 8st 
Index 1929 = 100) * 
1932 100 1 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1933 104 94 96 99 100 94 98 
1934 107 89 93 95 98 89 97 
1935 103 86 89 90 93 85 94 1 
1935 : March 105 88 92 91 97 87 97 iat 
June 105 86 90 92 94 86 94 
Sept. 104 84 86 8&8 90 83 91 
F 107 87 92 8&9 95 85 96 
mo: 
| 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


" 
Latvia (Riga) | Norway | New ZEALAND | ——— 


|| 
Mines Agric.°, mines °, industries, Mines, 
Industries, etc. industries | transport °, commerce || industries 


Men | Men Women | Women | Men | Men Women Men 
(skilled)| (unsk.) | (skilled) | (unsk.) |(sk.and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.)|(sk. and unsk.) (sk. and unsk.) 


Hourly earnings | Weekly rates (minimum) | 


Money wages 


* 


see © 
© 
see ee 


ec. | 
1936: March \| 


Index numbers of money wages (Base : 


g 


SEE 


Index number of real 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Dee. 
1936: March 


* Revised series. ? Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 

Latvia. Annual and monthly figures: averages. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

New Zealand. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the quarter ending with the 
month in question. 

Netherlands. Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for the half-year ending with the 
month in question. 
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Snt. Kr. | 
1927 12.37 * * | 
1929 11.75 e | 
1930 1.30 | 
1933 11.31 ° vd | 
1934 11.34 
1935 11.34 | 
1935 : March) 31 
June | 31 | 
Sept. | 30 
_ | 
1929 = 100) 
1927 ° 99 | 96 
| 
1929 | 
1930 104 100 102 
1932 89 | 88 
2 
1933 80 91 96 87 | 89 
1934 78 91 97 87 | 87 
1935 79 91 97 89 | 84 
1935: March} 79 94 e | 
June 81 94 | 84 
Sept. 79 91 e 
Dee. 81 | 94 84 
1936: March} 80 94 * = | 
BE wages (Base : 1929 = 100) * 
1927 ° e e 5 4 97 100 | (96) 
1928 * 95 | 100 100 iss) 
1929 . * * * 100 | 100 100 (100 
1930 100 100 100 100 104 103 102 (106) 
: 1931 107 | 106 110 111 104 103 104 (111) 
1932 108 107 112 118 109 | 102 107 (111) 
1933 102 105 114 120 109 104 110 (107) 
1934 104 111 120 126 | 108 103 108 | (105) 
1935 104 114 121 125 106 102 106 (104) 
1935: March} 112 120 130 138 * 102 
June 99 107 115 119 * 102 e (104) 
Sept. | 104 116 118 125 * 103 e * 
P| 114 123 128 136 ® 101 e (104) 
112 120 128 136 104 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


POLAND RUMANIA 


Ind. (some ic. 
Industries 
commerce) 


Men and Men | Women General average Men and women 
women Skilled and (including young (skilled and 

(sk. and unsk.) unskilled persons) unskilled) 

Weekly Monthly 


ba Hourly earnings earnings earnings 


Money wages 


= 


see ee 


eco 


sees 
3238 


12555 


se 
see 
seep ee 


3 


see 


(100) 
(100) 


(103) 
106) 


Dec. 
1936: March 


+ Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
land. Mines, industries : annual and monthly figures : averages Lay - 1928 to 1931, indexes 


Po 
calculated on the basis of the movement of rates). Industries: annual figures: one pay period 


(generally a week) in the month of August in each year. 
Rumania, Annual figures: averages; monthly figures: averages for January, April, July, 
and October. For real wages the indexes since 1931 are calculated on a new cost-of-living 


index. 
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1927 
1928 
1929 e 
1930 e e 
1931 
1932 0.56 .60 e 
1933 0.52 ad 
1934 0.50 .74 ad 
1935 | 0.50 bad 
1935 : March | 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 
1936: March | 
1927 * 98 
1928 92 99 
1929 100 100 
1930 99 96 
1931 93 e e e 85 
1932 85 100 100 100 | 69 
1933 78 91 93 92 63 
1934 74 88 89 89 62 
1935 72 86 89 — 61 
1935 : March 72 61 
June 72 61 
Sept. 71 e 61 
Dec. 73 61 
1936 : March bad 61 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) * 
1928 (94) * 102 
1932 100) | (100) | (100 
1933 1 13) (302 {305 ) 96 
1934 (112 || 105) 105) (106) 97 
1935 (114) (109) 84 
1935 : March * 90 
June 114 e 84 
Sept. (110 bad 85 
| 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


SwEDEN 


Mines °, industries, transport, commerce 


Men 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


(skilled and 


Women General average 


(including 


unskilled) young persons) 


Hourly Daily Hourly Daily Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 


Money wages 


4 


AA 

©0060 


. 


Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 


98 
100 
103 
103 
102 

98 

98 

99 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100) 
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| 

|_| Kr. Kr. 
1927 9.57 8.58 
1928 9.67 8.67 
1929 9.99 8.95 
1930 10.40 9.29 
1931 10.26 9.17 
1932 10.12 9.04 
1933 9.75 8.74 
1934 9.79 8.76 
1935 10.23 9.10 
June ad 
Sept. * 
Dec. 
1927 96 96 97 97 96 96 
1928 97 99 98 98 97 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 104 101 103 104 104 
1931 103 101 101 103 102 
1932 101 100 101 102 101 
1933 98 99 99 98 98 
1934 98 99 99 98 98 
1935 102 100 101 100 102 
1936: March e e 
1927 95 95 96 96 95 95 
1928 96 96 98 97 97 96 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 107 107 105 105 107 107 
1931 110 109 108 107 109 109 
1932 110 109 108 109 110 110 
1933 108 108 109 110 108 108 
1934 107 107 108 109 108 108 
1935 108 111 108 109 108 111 
1936: March * ° 
Sweden. Annual figures : averages. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


SwiITZERLAND 


Industries, some transport, commerce, etc. 


Men Men Women 
(skilled and semi-skilled) (unskilled) (skilled and unskilled) 


Hourly Daily Hourly Hourly Daily 
earnings earnings earnings earnings earnings 


Money wages 


S35 
PA 


POS) 


& 


1935 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1936: March 


se ee 
*e eee 


numbers of money wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 


1935 : March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1936: March 


1 Except for series in italics: base: nearest possible year to 1929. 
_ Switzerland. Annual figures: averages. From 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily 
earnings are no longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in 


method. 
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Date 
Fr. Fr. 
1927 * 12.20 
1928 * 12.20 
1929 1.48 12.45 1 
1930 1.49 12.57 1 
1931 1.51 12.62 1 
1932 1.45 1 
1933 1.43 12.73 1 
1934 1.39 12.75 1 
1935 1.36 12.39 Hl 
* 
* 
| : 
Index 
1927 * 98 * 98 98 | 
1928 * 98 * 98 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 101 101 102 101 99 
1931 102 101 102 101 99 
1932 98 — na 97 100 ~ 100 
1933 97 99 96 97 | 97} 
1934 94 99 94 97 99 | 
1935 92 96 92 94 nl 97 | 
1935: Dec. * * * * 
1936: March * * * * * 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1929 = 100)? 
1927 ad 99 99 99 
1928 * 98 * 98 * 98 
1929 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1930 103 103 104 102 101 101 | 
1931 109 109 109 109 109 106 
1932 114 100 114 100 112 100 
1933 119 104 117 103 115 102 
1934 117 106 117 103 115 106 
1935 116 103 116 101 114 105 
fi 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 


CZECHOSLOVALIA 


UNION OF 
Sourn AFRICA 


vssn. | 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Mines 


Industries 
(Prague) 


Mines, ind., 
transport, 
commerce 


Croatia & Slavonia 


Mines, 
industries 


‘Mines, ‘ind., 


transp 
commerce 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Men and women 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


unskilled) 


Men 
(skilled and 
unskilled) 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


Men and 
women 
(sk. and 
unskilled) 


unskilled) 


Weekly 
rates 
(minim.) 


Insured 
daily 
wages 


Weekly 
rates 


Monthly 
wages 


Monthly 
earnings 


daily wages 


Insured 


Money wages 


ké. 


194.80 
204.38 
209.98 
214.75 
215.65 
215.50 
214.56 
209.54 
208.32 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


ese ee 
ee 


208.21 
208.34 
208.44 
208.44 
208.44 


1935: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1936: March 


Index number of money wages (Base: 1929 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 


1935: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec. 
1936: March 


98 

99 
100 
102 
103 
104 
108 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 95 106 
1935 
1935: March 
June 
Sept. 


Dec, 
1936: March 


? Except for series in italies : base : nearest possible year to 1929. 
Czechoslovakia. Annual and monthly figures : averages. Before 1929, real wages calculated on a slightly 
different cost-of-living index. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures : 30 September of each year. 
U.S.S.R. Annual and monthly figures : averages. 
Yugoslavia. Croatia and Slavonia (monthly earnings) : annual figures : December of each year ; monthly 
res: averages. Whole country (insured daily wages): annual figures : averages. 
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| 
Ind., some 
some 
transport } | transport, 
comm.etc. comm., etc. 
Date Men and Men and 
| Sk. and | 
Earnings | Hourly 
per rates 
Ké. ké. = | | || Dinar 
40.93 4.06 
42.70 4.26 
43.29 4.37 
43.89 4.47 
44.94 4.49 
44.72 4.49 
44.35 4.47 
43.10 4.37 
43.09 4.34 — 
| 4 
: 
4 
| | | 
100) * 
95 93 93 * 99 83 * 95 
99 97 97 97 99 91 . 98 
100 100 100 100 100 100 e¢ 100 
101 102 102 100 100 107 100 101 
104 103 103 98 97 125 i 99 =| 100 
103 103 103 93 93 150 91 93 
102 102 102 88 94 164 86 88 
100 100 100 85 94 191 79 84 
100 99 99 83 98 tT | 240 | 78 82 
* 99 99 82 . i * 79 * 
| 99 99 83 78 e 
* 99 99 84 * 78 
| 99 99 83 | 78 . 
Index numbers of real wages (Base : 1929 = 100) ? 
(99) 
| * (100) 
| 100 (110) 
(114) 
* 99 (115) 
* 106 (111) 
106 (112) 
* (111) 
* 9s | * 
96 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Cost of Living 


The following table gives the principal index numbers of the cost of 
living (official and unofficial) published in the different countries. 
Index numbers of the principal groups of expenditure (food, heating 
and lighting, clothing, rent, etc.) which go to make up the general 
index numbers will be found in the Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
1935-36. 

The upper part of the table gives the index numbers on their 
original base, often differing from country to country ; the lower part 
of the table gives the same index numbers recalculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office on the uniform base 1929 = 100. This change 
of base has been effected by simply dividing the index for each date by 
the corresponding index for 1929 (annual average) and multiplying 
the quotient by 100. This procedure may perhaps give rise to some 
slight inaccuracies, owing to the methods by which many of the 
indexes are compiled, but these errors are at most very slight, except 
when the fluctuations of the indexes reach a certain amplitude. For a 
few countries, where data for 1929 were not available, the year nearest 
to 1929 has been taken as base ; in these cases the figures are printed 
in italics. 

These index numbers, even when reduced to a common base, cannot 
be used to compare the level of the cost of living in the different 
countries, but only its fluctuations. But even the fluctuations of the 
different index numbers are far from having the same significance, 
owing to the numerous divergences in the methods of compilation 
of the series (for example, the geographical scope of the indexes ; 
the groups represented in the general index and the articles 
included in each group ; the weights attached to the various articles 
and groups ; the statistical basis for the determination of these weights ; 
the extent to which they are representative of the consumption of 
more or less extensive or clearly determined social classes and the date 
to which they relate; the method of calculating average prices, 
group indexes, and the general index, etc.). International comparisons 
cannot therefore be more than approximate. 


STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


Country 


Aus- 


Aus- 
tria 


Bel- 
gium 


Can- 
ada 


China 


‘Towns and 
localities 


Shanghai 


Original base 
(= 100) 


1926 1926 


Composition 
of the index 


a-e 


[os 


Original series; base differing from country to country 


1913-1914 * 


208 
220 
228 
204 
184 
182 
175 
176 
165 
167 
169 
173 
175 
177 
182 
186 
188 
187 
187 
188 


| s. 


||| | 


92 
93 


~ 


SSSSESSSABSS ES 


S888 


Composition of the indexes: a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing; d = Rent;e = Mis- 
us. 


* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. 
Quarterly averages. * The monthly indexes relate to 12 towns. 


than one year. 


* Revised series. 


* Average calculated for a period of less 
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Ger- n-| Bul- Den- 
Buenos Vien- ‘ San- | Pei- 
| | | 59 | 60 | ping 100 | Danzig 
| 1913- 1923- | VII. VII. 
| x.t933| | | 1921] 1914 | 1926 | 1927 | 1931 
a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e a-e | a-e a-e 
100 100 | * | 100 | e e 100 
1927 148 121 100 | 106 203 | 2814 | 98 | * | 100 | 107 | 106 | 114] 140 
1928 ~ 452" | 119 100 | 108 | 2875 | 99 | 107*| 102 | 103 | 110 | 113 | 144 
1929 154 121 103 | 111 | 2941 | 100 | 109 | 107 | 108 | 116 | 112 | 142 
1930 148 123 97 | 111 2690 | 99 | 109 | 110 | 122 | 119 | 106 | 135 
1931 136 105 87 | 106 | 2349 | 90/105 | 96 | 126 | 114 100 | 124 
1932 121 94 83 | 108 | 2160 | 81 | 114) 91 | 119 | 106 | 100/| 113 
1933 118 100 80 | 105 | 2006 | 78 | 140| 81 | 107 | 92 | 104] 110 
1934 121 94 82 | 105 | | 1873 | 79 | 140/| 80 | 106 | 90/ 108] 108 
1935 123 100 83 | 105 | 1750 79 | 140 | 86 | 107 | 100 | 111 | 120 
1935: March| 122 96 ? 104 | 1820 | 79 | 138; 83 | 105 | 96) 110! 107 

April | 122 98 103 | 1770 79 | 139 | 82 | 106 | 95 107 : 

May 123 98 83* | 104 | 1763 | 79 | 140! 84 | 106 | gg| * 117 

June 123 98 sd 106 | | 1767 79 | 140 | 84 | 106 97 | 111 121 

July 124 99 bd 105 | | 1778 79 | 141 | 87 | 105 | 98 e 126 

Aug. 125 100 84* | 105 | | 1757 | 80*| 140 | 88 | 105 | 100 | * 127 

Sept. | 123 104 105 | | 1751 | 80 | 141 | 84 108 | 98 | 111 | 128 

Oct. 123 105 106 | 1699 | 81/141 86 | 104 | 99] * 131 

Nov. | 123 106 84* | 106 | | 14711 81 | 142] 93 | 109 | 107) * 131 

Dec. 123 110 ® 105 | 1714 81 | 143 | 94 | 109 | 110 | 112 | 132 

1936 : Jan. 124 108 106 | 1709 | 80 | 141 | 95 | 111 | 111 * 131 

Feb. 124 106 84* | 105 1717 81 | 142) 95 | 112 | 114 e 131 

March| 124 104 | 1708 | 80 | 143! 98 | 114 | 116 | 112] 130 

April | 124 112 104 | 1699 | 80] 147] 98 | 112 | 112] * 130 

May 124 108 10a| —| 1656; —| 103 | 111 | 114] * 130 

June | 125 106; —| — 99/12; — 133 

Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100° 

1927 __ 96 | 100 97 96 | 93 99 . 94 | 99 | 91 | 102 
1928 99? 99 98 97 | 95 99 | 99°| 95 | 95 | 95 | 101 
1929 100 100 100 | 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 
1930 96 101 95 | 100 | 104 99 | 101 | 103 | 113 | 103 | 95 
1931 88 87 85 96 | 93 90 | 97] 90|117 | 98 | 89 
1932 78 78 81 97 | 84 82 | 105 | 86 | 110 | 91 89! 
1933 17 83 78 95 | 83 78 | 129 | 76, 99 | 80; 93 
1934 79 78 80 95 | 79 79 | 129 | 75 | 98 78 | 96 
1935 80 83 81 95 | 80 79 | 129] 81] 99 | 86 | 99 

1935: March! 79 80 e 94 | 75 79 | 127 | 78] 97 | 83 98 

April 79 81 ° 93 | 76 79 | 128 | 77 98] 83 

May 80 81 812 | 94 | 77 79 |129 | 79 | 98 | 85 

June 80 81 96 | 79 79 |129 | 79 | 98 | 84] 99 

July 81 82 95 79 |129 | 82 | 97] 85 

Aug. 81 83 82* | 95 129 | 82 | 97] 87 

Sept. 80 86 * 95 80 | 130 | 79 98 | 85 99 

Oct. 80 87 * 96 81 | 130 | 80 | 96! 86 ® 

Nov. 80 88 82? | 96 81 | 130 | 87 | 101 | 92 * 

Dec. 80 91 ® 95 81 | 131 | 88 | 101 | 95 | 100 
1936 : Jan. 81 89 . 95 80 | 130 | 90 | 103 | 96 * 

Feb. 81 87 82* | 95 81 | 130 | 89 | 104 | 99 * 

March| 81 — * 94 80 | 131 | 92 | 106 | 100 | 100 

April 81 92 * 94 80 | 135 104 | 97 ® 

May 81 89 — 94 a a 103 | 98 * 

celal 
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COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


United 7 Great 
Country i —— States — Britian and 
Towns and Tal- 51- 
localities id | linn |22-51) 474 | 22 


Original 1923- I-VI. 
base = 100 | Wil. 1914 1913 | ‘i995 | 1923 | 4914 


Composition 
of the index oe} oF 


1913-1914 * 
1927 


|| 


SS 


Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base 1929 = 100 * 


102 
100 
100 

96 
87 
78 
75 


55 
104 
97 
100 
103 
107 
103 
100 
102 
99 
101 
104 
99 
94 
97 
97 
99 
98 
99 
98 
98 
97 


| SS 


Composition of the indexes : a = Food ; b = Heating and lighting; c = Clothing ; d = Rent ; e = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing frcm country to country. * Quarterly averages. 
* Half-yearly averages. ‘ Revised series. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * Except 
for the series in italics : origi nal base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 


180 
| Hun India 
| gary 
44 .[Buda-| Bom-| Ahmed-} Ran- 
pest | bay | abad | goon 
ic 
Original series; base differing from country to country 
100 100 | * | * | | * | 100 | too | 100 | 100) * 
153 | 189} 105 | 101 | 102 |1207| 514 | * 168 | 1790 | 111 | 154] 99° 
1928 152 176 | 112 | 99 | 100 |1233| 519 | * 166 | 1868 | 117 | 147| 96 
1929 151 | 181! 117 | 99 | 100 |1225] 556] * 164 | 1923 | 117|149| 97 
1930 148 | 186| 104 | 96 /1129] 582] 100] 158 | 1682 | 106|137| 87 
1931 138 | 194| 100| 148 | 1671 *| 101 | 110} 75 
1932 132 | 186| 94] 7 144 | 1773 | 98|109|] 76 
1933 125 | 88| 7 140 | 1904 | 72 
1934 127 | 7 141 | 1937 | 89| 71 
1935 130 | 8 143 | 1957 | 91/101| 71 
1935: March} 129 | 183| 87]/ 8 139 | 1939 | 89} 98| 70 
April | 129 | * 139 | 1937 | 89/|100| 69 
May | 127 | 179| 86| * 140 | 1948 | 89/101] 70 
June | 127 | 170} 85 | * 143 | 1934 | 90|101/ 71 
July | 130 | 176| 87] 8 143 1937 93 | 71 
Aug. | 129 | 176| 87/| * 143 1945 94/103] 72 
Sept. | 130 | 179} 88, * 145 | 1955 | 93/103| 72 
Oct. | 133 | 177| 93] 8 147 | 1984 | 93/104] 70 
Nov. | 132 | 178| 94] * 147 | 1990 | 93] 105| 72 
Dec. | 132 | 177| 94] * 147 | 1996 | 93/103] 71 
1936: Jan. | 131 | 177| 94] 8 147 | 2027 | 95/102] 70 
Feb. | 132 | 96] * 146 | 2017 | 96/102] 70 
March] 132 | —| 96, * 144 | 2013 | 964100} 69 
April | 130 | — | 97] 8 144 | 2011 | 96/100] 69 
May | 130 | 97] * 144 | 2003 | 96/100} — 
1913-19147 | 66 se | * s| 18 * | 67| * * 
1927 101 90 | 102 99| 92 93 95 |103 | 102°| * 
1928 101 96 | 100 101 | 93 97 | 100 | 99 99 | * 
1929 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 | * 
1930 98 89 | 96 105 88 91 | 92 90 | * 
1931 91 86 | 87 102 86 | 74 77 100 
1932 87 80 | 79 106 83 | 73 | 78 | 9% 
1933 83 75 | 76 | 114 77; 69 % | 91 
1934 84 74 | 79 116 76 | 65 73 | 87 
1935 86 75 | 81 | | 117 78 | 68 73 | 90 
1935: March| 85 74 | 81 116 76 | 66 72 83 1 
April | 85 * 116 76 | 67 71 =| 89 
May 84 4 | * 2 117 76 | 68 72 | 91 
June 84 73 e 116 77 | 68 73 97 
July 86 74 | 81 | 116 79 | 69 73 | 95 
Aug. 85 * 116 80 | 69 4 | 94 
Sept. | 86 75 | * 117 79 | 69 | 983 
Oct. 88 so | 81? 119 79 | 70 72 | 90 
Nov. 87 80 | * ° 119 79 | 70 4% | 8&7 
Dec. 87 so | * | 120 80 | 69 73 | 87 ‘ 
1936 : Jan. 87 so | 82? 121 81 | 69 72 | 89 9 
Feb. 87 82 | * | 121 81 | 69 72 89 
March} 87| —/| 82/ * 121 82 | 67 711 | 
April| 86} 83 | 81% 120 82 | 67 71 94 
May 86 — 83 120 82 | 67 
cella 
for 
inelu 
to 1! 


STATISTICS 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


Irish Lat- | | Luxem-|; Nor- 

Country Free | Italy Japan 
< State via ania burg way 
Towns and To- " 31 
localities Madura kyo 


Original base . | VII. 

(= 100) 1914 
‘Composition 
of the index 


a-c,e e a-e 


; base differing from to country 


1913-1914? 
1927 


) 
3 
J 
3 
7 
7 
9 
9 
1 
4 


112 

104° 

100 
97 


2 


BSSSSSSSSSSS 


LSS 
SRLESE 


| 


Composition of the indexes : a = Food; 6 = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Mis- 
cellaneous. 

* Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to coun * Average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. * Revised series. ‘* Up to September 1933 inclu: ive, the index does not 
rtnde heating. * Except for the series in italics : original base, or recalculated on the nearest possible year 
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lew | Pales- | Nether- r 
tine | lands 
4 Amster- Lies 
| +25 8 dam 
VII. |1926-| I. X. 

1930 1913 | 1914 1914 | 1930 | 1922 | 16M 1913 
| a-e |a,b,e| a-e ja,ce 

Original series 
100 100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 
158 175 94 e 189 e 134 776 186 100 77 95 194 
1928 148 174 92 ° 184 bad 130 811 173* | 101 72 96 181 
1929 157 176 94 ad 181 e 127 871 166 | 100 68 95 177 
1930 152 171 91 e 155 | 100 | 113 886 161 98 60 91 169 
1931 102 161 82 | 160°) 136 91 | 106 793 153 91 54 86 158 
1932 76 157 78 | 164 | 137 79 90 689 149 84 55 80 151 
1933 62 151 75 | 168 | 146 76 77 686 147 80 54 79 148 
1934 61 153 71 174 | 149 72 72 661 148 81 54 79 150 
1935 65 156 — | 181 | 152 73 63 648 151 84 53 77 152 
1935: March 69 sd 71 179 | 150 | 68 65 635 149 83 53 77 152 
April 66 e 71 179 | 149 71 65 630 149 83 53 151 
May 64 151 72 | 179 | 150 72 64 636 150 83 53 152 
June 63 od 72 | 179 | 148 79 63 646 150 84 53 153 
July 61 ° 72 | 180 | 150 79 62 651 151 83 53 152 
Aug. 61 156 72 | 182 | 152 76 62 652 152 84 54 153 
Sept. 62 ° — | 184 | 154 73 62 657 152 84 53 152 
Oct. 64 ad — | 184} 154 81 62 662 153 85 54 153 
Nov. 65 162 — | 183; 155 75 63 659 153 85 54 155 
Dec. 65 e — | 182] 156 69 63 653 153 85 54 155 
1936 : Jan. 65 e — | 183 | 157 66 63 655 153 84 54 157 
Feb. 64 159 — | 184] 159 68 64 651 153 84 53 158 
March 63 ba — | 185 | 160 69 63 642 154 84 54 158 
April 69 e — | 185 | 160! 71 63 638 155 85 53 158 
- May 59 157 — | 185 | 160; 72 63 644 155 85 54 159 
~ June — — — | 649 155 | 56 159 
Series recalculated by the I.L.0. on the base 1929 = 100° 

| 

1913-1914 64 57 

1927 101 110 

j 1928 95 103 

, 4929 100 | 100 

1930 97 

0 1931 65 

8 1932 48 

1933 39 

1934 39 

00 1935 41 

83 1935: March| 44 

89 April 42 

91 May 41 

97 June 40 

95 July 30 

94 Aug. 39 

93 Sept. 49 

90 Oct. 41 

87 Nov. 41 

87 Dec. 41 

89 1936: Jan. 41 

89 Feb. 41 

91 March) 40 

94 April 38 

May 38 

June 

Mis- 

rages. 

ccept 
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COST- OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS (cont.) 


Cou Portu- | Southern Czecho-} 
ay gal Rhodesia | mania slovakia 
Towns and Whole 3 (Croatia 
localities country Prague & Slavonia) 
Original |-ase Vi. Vv VIL. 
(= 100) 1914 | 1914 1914 


Composition 
of the index a,b,e| of 


Original series ; base differing from country to country 


1913-1914? 
1927 


SESSSSSE * 


|| | exesesss 


| 


| 


SS 


Composition of the indexes: a = Foed ; b = Heating and lighting ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Mis- 
us. 


2 Period or date within the years 1913-1914, and differing from country to country. _* Revised series. 
* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘* Except for the series in italics ; original base, or recal- 
culated on the nearest possible year to 1929. 


182 
| 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
100 115 3811 171 160 T47 131 97 bad 
1928 100 ° 118 4128 172 161 748 e 131 93 1756 
1929 102 | 2361 120 4244 170 161 763* 1381 131 94 1817 
1930 94 | 2243 117 4206 165 158 746 1272 128 86 1674 
1931 86 | 1990 116 3004? 159 150 713 1203 123 82 1539 
1932 78 | 1949 110 2512 157* 138 700 1172 118 76 1391 
1933 71 | 1948 105 2319 154 131 692 1047 115 75 1202 
1934 67 | 1968 104 2235 155 129 685 1031 116 71 1108 
1935 64 | 1982 104 2567 156 128 696 957 116 70 1097 
1935: March) 63 | 1962 104 2530 155 127 684 953 116 71 1098 
April 62 | 1996 105 2556 bad 127 684 946 116 70 1104 | 
May 63 | 1975 105 2594 e 126 689 955 116 70 1112) | 
J une 64 | 1973 105 2550 156 127 707 951 116 69 1116 | 
July 66 | 1989 104 2524 e 128 710 938 116 68 1094 
P Aug. 65 | 1971 103 2540 e 129 710 933 115 68 1077 
Sept. 66 | 2005 103 2546 157 129 704 934 115 68 1078 
Oct. 66 | 2014 103 2601 ad 129 702 955 115 70 1088 
Nov. 65 | 1951 103 2667 e 130 700 980 115 72 1107 
Dec. 61 | 1992 103 2818 158 130 703 997 115 73 1162 
1936: Jan. 60 | 1972 104 2954 e 130 707 979 116 71 1151 
Feb. 60 | 1962 104 2966 e 130 708 983 116 71 1107 
March’ 60 | 1952 104 2981 158 130 707 980 116 70 1105 
April 61 | 1936 —_ 2996 e 130 707 971 116 70 1101 
May 61 | 2012 _ _ e 130 709 949 116 70 1075 
June 61 — 158 130 710 _ 
Series recalculated by the I.L.O. on the base: 1929 = HE 
1913-19144 | * 4 83 2 59 62 13 e | 6 
1927 98 ° 95 90 101 99 100 103 e 
1928 99 6 97 101 100 _ 101 99 97° 
1929 100 100 (00* 100 100 
1930 93 98 98 92 92 
1931 85 93 93 87 85 
1932 77 86 92 81 77 
1933 70 81 91 79 66 
1934 66 75 61 
1935 63 74 60 
1935: March) 62 75 60 
April 62 75 61 
May 62 74 61 
June 63 73 61 
July 65 72 60 
Aug. 64 72 59 
Sept. | 65 73 59 
Oct. 65 74 60 
Nov. 64 75 61 
Dec. 60 78 64 
1936: Jan. 59 76 63 
Feb. 59 76 61 
March! 59 75 61 
April 60 75 61 
May 60 75 59 
June 60 om eon 


Notes on Sources and Methods 


Hours oF Work 


Estonia: Eesti Statistika Kunkiri (Central Bureau of Statistics). 


Employers’ Returns. 

Statistics compiled in connection with the statistics of wages and covering 
(in 1934) about 30,000 workers in some 600 establishments employing 20 workers 
and over in the main manufacturing industries (including building and quarries). 
The statistics give both for males and for females the average hours of work per 
worker and per day, and a detailed distribution of workers working within specified 
limits of hours ; the International Labour Office has grouped the latter data into 
three categories, and has also calculated a series showing the general level of 
average hours of work, by weighting the average hours worked by males and 
females respectively, by the number of workers, males and females, covered by 
the statistics at each date. 


WAGES 


Poland : Statistiques du travail (Central Office of Statistics). 
Mines, industries : Hourly earnings. 

Since January 1932 statistics based, on the one hand, on monthly returns 
of wages, covering the whole of the workers occupied in mines and metallurgy 
(about 110,000 workers in May 1934), and, on the other hand, on monthly returns 
on the state of employment in all undertakings occupying 20 workers and more in 
manufacturing industries and construction. These latter returns give at the same 
time the total wages paid during the last pay period of the month, and these data 
are divided, for each industry, by the total hours worked during the same period ; 
the general average being weighted according to the importance of each industry. 

Previous to 1932 the data are obtained by applying retrospectively to the 
earnings of 1932 an index number of wage changes, obtained by combining data 
on wage rates and certain other estimates of wages. For further information on 
this index, cf. 1.L.0. Year- Book, 1934-35, Vol. Il : Labour Statistics. 


Industries : Hourly and weekly earnings. 

Statistics based on returns of wages covering the whole of the undertakings 
occupying 20 workers or more in the main manufacturing industries and in con- 
struction, i.e. about 3,900 undertakings occupying about 390,000 workers (in Aug- 
ust 1934). The returns cover usually the last two weeks of the month—the mid- 
month of each quarter from 1932 to 1934, and the month of August since 1935. 
These returns are distinct from those made monthly on the state of employment, 
used for calculating the general series on earnings per hour in mines and industries 
(without distinguishing sexes, industries, etc.). Earnings per week and per hour 
are obtained by dividing the total wages paid during a week (reducing to a week 
the data concerning longer pay periods) by the corresponding numbers of workers 
employed and of hours worked respectively. The general average is weighted 
according to the importance of each industry. 


Czechoslovakia : Socialni Revue (Ministry of Social Welfare). 

Agriculture, industries, some transport, commerce, etc. : Insured daily wages. 
Statistics based on the data of sickness insurance institutions supervised by 

the Central Institute of Social Insurance. They relate to the whole country and 

to all workers (wage earners and salaried employees) liable to insurance and cover- 

ing (in 1935) 1,918,416 persons engaged in all industrial groups, except mines 
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and public services including State Railways. The average daily wage per insured 
person is a weighted average, the average wage in each of the ten wage classes 
of the insurance system being weighted by the number of insured in that class ; 
however, the highest class is limited to a maximum wage of K¢. 36 per day, amounts 
above this limit not being taken into account in calculating the average. 


Yugoslavia : Radnicka Zastita (Central Office of Workers’ Insurance). 
Industries, some transport, commerce, etc.: Insured daily wages. 

Statistics based on data published by the Central Office of Workers’ Insurance. 
They relate to the whole country and to all workers (wage earners and salaried 
employees) liable to compulsory sickness and accident insurance and covering 
(in 1935) 564,287 persons, engaged in the main industrial groups, except agriculture 
and mines. The average wage insured per day is a weighted average, the average 
wage in each of the twelve wage classes of the insurance system being weighted 
by the number of insured in that class ; the highest class, however, is limited to a 
maximum wage of 48 dinars per day, amounts above this limit not being taken 
into account in calculating the average. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy. Studies 
and Reports, Series B (Social and Economic Conditions), No, 23. Geneva ; London, 
P. S. King, 1936. vi-+249 pp. 5s. 6d. ; $1.50. Distributed in the United States 
by the World Peace Foundation. 

This report was prepared for submission to the Twentieth Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in accordance with a resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference at the previous Session. It contains eight chapters, dealing respectively 
with the nature and scope of the report, nutrition and occupation, facts on work- 
ers’ diets, agricultural production and food consumption (including a section 
prepared by the International Institute of Agriculture), social-economic aspects 
of nutrition, social legislation and nutrition, agencies and methods to improve 
nutrition, and problems of policy. These are followed by appendices, the first 
of which gives a historical survey of the problem as dealt with by the International 
Labour Organisation. Appendix II, on the physiological bases of nutrition, is an 
extract from the Report of the Technical Commission appointed by the Health 
Committee of the League of Nations. Appendix III contains supplementary 
statistics of nutrition and occupation, Appendix IV international statistics of 
food consumption, and Appendix V notes on nutrition conditions among unem- 
ployed workers. Finally, Appendix VI, which was prepared by the International 
Institute of Agriculture, gives an account of measures to establish minimum 
standards of quality, purity, etc., for food products. 


Internationale du personnel de postes, télégraphes et téléphones. Rapport sur 
le gouvernement démocratique et les organisations du personnel des P.T.T. Par J. W. 
Bowen. Présenté au VIII™* Congrés international 8-10 aodit 1935 4 Bruxelles. 
Berne. 50 pp., typescript. 


International Management Institute. Sixth International Congress for Scientific 
Management, London, 15-20 July 1935. Proceedings. London, P. S. King, 1935. 
233 pp. 


Union internationale pour la protection de la propriété industrielle. Marques 
de fabrique ou de commerce. Classification des produits. Répertoire des produits en 
Srangais, allemand et anglais. Premier volume A.-G. xiv + 309 pp. Deuxiéme 
volume H-Z. Pp. 310-624. Berne, 1935. 25 frs. 

This repertory, the work of a committee of experts, meets the wishes expressed 
in numerous congresses and meetings of associations and several conferences of the 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property. The items are 
classified under 34 heads ; a trilingual list of products follows. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


UNITED STATES 
Central Statistical Board. First Annual Report. Year ended 31 December 1934. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. x + 50 pp. 10 cents. 
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Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Con- 
sumer Use of Selected Goods and Services, by Income Classes, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
By Ada Lilian Busn. Market Research Series No. 5,5. Washington, 1935. m1 
+ 384 pp., tables. 10 cents. 


Among Government research schemes inaugurated in 1934 in the United States 
under the Civil Works Administration Programme was a housing survey, carried 
out in 64 cities, under the direction of the Department of Commerce, which included 
a real property inventory and a sample financial survey of urban housing. In addi- 
tion to supplying employment for a large number of otherwise unemployed pro- 
fessional or “ white-collar ’? workers, the survey also provided new and significant 
information on housing conditions, much of which has already been made available. 
In order to utilise all potential by-products of the housing survey, it was decided 
to undertake a series of studies on consumer use of selected goods and services 
by income groups. The Salt Lake City study is the fifth in the series. This study 
and similar studies for a limited number of other cities contribute new material 
that can be adapted to practical use in analysing the consumer market for durable 
goods and should also be of general social and economic interest. 


Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Federal Student Aid Programme. 
By F. J. Ketiy and J. H. McNeety. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. 
11 + 39 pp. 5 cents. 

The Federal Student Aid Programme has been devised by the Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administrtion to enable the needy youth of the United States to 
work their way through college helped by financial aid from the Government in 
return for part-time work. The pamphlet describes fully the various administrative 
and practical aspects of the work. The programme is largely administered by the 
colleges, and the study is intended to assist development by the suggestion of 
appropriate procedures, 


Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Employed Women under N.R.A. 
Codes. By Mary Elizabeth Pipcron. Bulletin No. 130. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1935. vit + 144 pp. 20 cents. 

The object of this report is not to give a general survey of the effects of the 
N.R.A. codes but to summarise the provisions of individual codes for industries 
where large numbers of women are employed, and to show the position of women 
in these industries before and after the application of the codes according to the 
Federal and State figures available. The report considers the 491 codes approved 
before 1 July 1934; those approved later covered few or no women. It shows that 
the main effects of the codes were to raise women’s earnings, in particular those 
of the lowest-paid categories ; to reduce the differential between the wages paid 
to men and women ; to shorten hours of work — definite progress was made, 
through more extensive governmental backing, towards establishing the proposed 
minimum 40-hour week — and, finally, to increase employment of women. But 
more important than the specific code provisions themselves is the way in which 
they have led people to realise the need for and value of higher standards in the 
employment of women. The report points out, however, that only about half 
of all women employed were covered by the codes, these being confined to indus- 
tries in or affecting interstate or foreign commerce, and some of the larger women- 
employing groups had no codes in effect at the close of the first year. In addition 
to the women not covered by the codes—domestic servants, professional women, 
women in public service and agriculture, clerical workers, etc.—many were ad- 
versely affected by the lowered minimum wages fixed in some codes on various 
differential bases, such as geographical location, sex, or lower rates for learners, 
and by the absence of provisions eliminating home work in some codes governing 
industries where home work is done. 

Attached to the report are appendices giving statistical information concerning 
codes with specified hours and wage provisions, according to size of city, class of 
worker, etc. ; general tables showing industries employing women and numbers 
of women employed, difference in earnings of men and women, etc. ; conclusions 
by the Women’s Bureau as to the need for maintaining the code provisions and 
suggestions for their improvement ; and, finally, extracts from the Women’s Bureau 
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News Letters concerning certain problems of women’s employment under the 
N.R.A., such as industrial home work, the position of learners, sex differences in 


wages, code overlapping, etc. 


—— The Commercialisation of the Home through Industrial Home Work. 
Bulletin No. 135. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1935. v + 49 pp., illustr. 
5 cents. 

The aim of this report is to point out the difference between leisure time home 
work (production of goods for family use or private sale), and whole-time home 
work (production of goods for commercial enterprises), and to acquaint the public 
with the harmful effects of the latter type of home work in undermining family 
life, standard factory working conditions, and efforts to improve them. The various 
sorts of industrial home work are listed under the kind of goods produced, the 
known home work processes for producing them, and the known location of such 
home work; tables are given showing the various products, rates of pay, and hourly 
earnings as reported by the workers and a number of individual cases are quoted. 
In summarising the efforts in the different States to protect the home worker and 
the consumer by legislation, the report points out that, hitherto, the protection 
of the consumer rather than of the worker has been the main purpose of these laws, 
with the exception of the New York State law regulating home work, which became 
effective in March 1935, and some other legislation on industrial home work pending 
in certain States. 

In conclusion, after referring to the difficulties encountered in all attempts to 
abolish industrial home work, difficulties in tracing and inspecting it, etc., the report 
strongly urges that all types of home work, skilled and unskilled, should be legally 
prohibited, failing which, work on certain specified articles (foodstuffs, clothing, 
ete.) and articles involving the handling of poisonous substances, etc., should be 
forbidden, the first in the interest of the consumer and the second in that of the 
worker ; that all labour laws should apply to home work, responsibility for com- 
pliance resting with the employer, and that employers and home workers should 
be licensed. Attached to the report is a series of appendices showing the effects 
of the codes upon home work from various aspects. 


Emergency Conservation Work Organisation. Summary Report of the Director 


of Emergency Conservation Work on the Operations of Emergency Conservation 
Work for the period extending from April 1933 to 30 June 1935. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1935. v + 79 pp. 

Describes the activities of the Civilian Conservation Corps during the period 
April 1933 to 30 June 1935. 


—— Two Years of Emergency Conservation Work (Civilian Conservation Corps), 
5 April 1933 to 31 March 1935. Washington, 1935. Typescript. 


This report was prepared by the Director of Emergency Conservation Work, 
Mr. Robert FEcHNER, in co-operation with the Department of War, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Labour, 
and the Veterans’ Administration, each department having submitted a report 
outlining the part taken in the work of the Conservation Corps. 


Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. Section of Labour Relations. Unem- 
Compensation for Transportation Employees. Washington, 1936. x + 
110 pp. (typescript.). 

The Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, Mr. Joseph B. Eastman, submits 
in this volume a proposed Bill to establish a system of unemployment compensation 
for employees in transport services in the United States, together with statistics and 
a complete analysis of the problem. The plan covers employees of railways, bus 
and lorry lines, air transport companies, and steamship lines. The report was 
prepared by the Section of Labour Relations of the Federal Co-ordinator of Trans- 
portation with the help of experts from the Social Security Board and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. The Bill provides for the setting up of this system of unemploy- 
ment insurance by the Federal Government rather than by the States, as in the 
case of the Social Security Act. 
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International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
Twenty-Second Annual Convention, Ashville, N.C., 30 September—3 October 1935. 
Reports. 

These reports deal with the following subjects: “The Relationship between 
Division of Workmen’s Compensation, Factory Inspection, Safety and Health 
Promotion ’’ (C. H. Fry); “ Workmen’s Compensation Legislation: Occupational 
Diseases ’’ (Thomas N. BarTLETT) ; “ Pneumoconiosis ’’ (Robert B. Hunt, M.D.); 
“ Essentials in the Diagnosis of Silicosis and Tuberculosis *’ (Leroy U. GARDNER, 
M.D.) ; “ Responsibility of the States through Accident Boards and Commissions 
in the Prevention of Accidents ’’ (John P. MEADE); “ Methods of Medical Exami- 
nation for the Rating of Permanent Disabilities ’’ (Dr. George J. MEHLER). 


Social Security Board. Actuarial Factors in State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Plans (Based upon standards of the suggested Unemployment Compensation 
Bill). Washington, 1935. 14 pp. 


—— Draft Bills for State Unemployment Compensation of Pooled Fund and 
Employer Reserve Account Types. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1936. 53 pp. 

These draft Bills, it is stated, are merely suggestive and are intended to present 
the various alternatives that may be considered in the drafting of State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Acts, and are not to be considered as model Bills or recom- 


mended Bills. 


Works Progress Administration. A Survey of 1,022 Relief Cases closed in March 
1935, Baltimore County, Maryland. Research Bulletin. Series I, No. 10. 1936. 
1 + 16 pp., typescript. 

This survey of 1,022 cases in which relief was withdrawn deals with employ- 
ment, shifts from one occupational level to another, and income, during periods 
prior and subsequent to removal from the relief rolls. 


NEW YORK 
Department of Social Welfare. Division of Research and Division of Child 
Welfare. Handbook for Statistics of Mothers’ Allowances. Forms and Instructions 
for Monthly and Annual Reports by Boards of Child Welfare Administering the 
Law Providing for Allowances to Certain Mothers and Other Relatives for the Support 
of Dependent Children in their Homes. Albany, 1935. 24 pp. 


Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Work Relief Projects of the 
Public Works Type in the State of New York. An Estimate of their Worth and of the 
Effectiveness of their Management and Prosecution. Albany, 1935. 108 pp. 

A factual statement of the result of an investigation made in every public 
welfare district of New York State by a staff of experienced engineers. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation, 1935. A Collection 
of Papers comprising the Eleventh Summer Session of the American Institute of 
Co-operation at Cornell University, 15-19 July 1935. Washington, 1935. x11 + 
676 pp. 

This volume consist of papers presented by the leaders of thought and action 
in the agricultural co-operative movement of the United States during the last 
summer session of the American Institute of Co-operation. Among the papers 
dealing with general problems may be mentioned those of Mr. H. E. Bascock : 
“ Scope of the Co-operative Movement ’’?; Mr. J. D. MILLER : “ The Philosophical 
and Legal Background of the Co-operative Movement in the United States ”’ ; 
and Mr. E. G. Nourse : “ What Co-operators should know about America’s Capa- 
city to Produce and to Consume’’. Other papers lay primary emphasis on the 
practical operating problems of co-operative associations ; they deal with the 
following topics: business management; membership relations ; publications 
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and publicity; women and co-operation; co-operative credit for agriculture ; 
co-operative marketing of eggs; marketing of fruit and vegetables ; marketing 
of dairy products ; prices and monetary policies. 


Anderson, Luis. Legislacién internacional del trabajo. Conferencia dada en 
la escuela de derecho en el acto de la apertura del curso académico de 1935. Colegio 
de Abogados. San José, Costa Rica, Imprenta nacional, 1935. 40 pp. 


, Robert Cooley. The Family Encounters the Depression. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 309 pp. $1.50. 
A series of case studies showing the effect of the depression upon the relationships 
among members of American families of different types. 


Anuario Socialista 1936. Buenos Aires, La Vanguardia, 1936. 240 pp. 
Collection of articles by different authors on a number of social questions. 


Barnes, Leonard. The Future of Colonies. London, Hogarth Press, 1936. 46 pp. 1s. 

This pamphlet endeavours to show how, without sacrifice of the principle of 
colonial trusteeship, British imperial policy may contribute to the foundation 
of world peace. The writer suggests that Great Britain should make proposals (1) to 
form an Empire low-tariff group open to other countries, (2) for an international 
convention concerning the distribution of raw materials, and (3) for the supervision 
of colonial territories under an improved mandates system. 


Bideau, Pierre. Le voyageur de commerce. Son histoire, son activité, sa formation 
professionnelle, Lausanne, Librairie de droit F. Roth, 1935. 171 pp. 

After a historical account of the role of commercial travellers from antiquity 
to the present day, the author examines the legal and occupational status of this 
category of workers. The third part of the book deals with problems connected with 
the recruiting and training of commercial travellers. The book is a critical and 
documentary study of interest not only to commercial travellers and represen- 
tatives, but also to the commercial and industrial undertakings that have recourse 
to their services. 


Bogliolo, Rémulo. Los Problemas del Capitalismo Organizado. Escuela de Estu- 
dios Sociales “ Juan B. Justo ’’. Cuaderno nim, 6. Buenos Aires, 1934. 62 pp. 

Lecture given at the Juan B. Justo School for Social Studies in Buenos Aires 
on the problems of capitalism in the modern State, considered from the standpoint 
of the economic interpretation of history. The author justifies the exposition of his 
theory on the ground of the present necessity of realistic action, when the socialist 
current is daily gathering strength in every country in face of the capitalist con- 
tradictions which place world economy in a blind alley. 


Centralni Sekretarijat Radnickih Komora. Za zakonsku zastitu kiicnih pomécnica. 
Anketa o polotaju i zakonskoj zastiti kucnih pomécnika-ca u Jugoslavi ji odratna 23 
januara 1936 u Beogradu. Belgrade, 1936. 80 pp. 

This pamphlet, which is published by the Central Secretariat of Chambers of 
Labour, describes the position of domestic servants in Yugoslavia, and analyses 
the legal provisions affecting them, and a proposed law drafted by the Secretariat. 


Chicago University. The Economic Meaning of the Townsend Plan. Public 
Policy Pamphlet No, 20. Harry D. Gmeonse, Editor. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 1v + 36 pp. 25 cents. 

This pamphlet, which is intended to provide an analysis of the economic implica- 
tions of the “ Townsend Plan’’, was prepared by a group of economists attached 
to the University of Chicago in consultation with experts in the field of public 
finance, political science and public administration. The “Townsend Plan”’, 
which enjoys wide support in the United States of America at the present time, 
proposes briefly that a pension of $200 a month should become payable to every 
person on reaching the age of 60, on condition that he withdraws from gainful 
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activity and promises to spend each month’s instalment of his pension within 
the month. The cost would be met by a tax of 2 per cent. on all business trans- 
actions, and the 8,000,000 beneficiaries would draw pensions totalling about 
40 per cent. of the present national income. 

The authors conclude that the transactions tax would only provide one-third 
of the pension promised, that the tax would nevertheless force prices up and wages 
down, would threaten the existence of small firms, and that the administration 
of the scheme would be extremely difficult and expensive. 


Christiaens, A. G. Une méthode d’orientation professionnelle. Théorie et pratique. 
Third edition. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1934. 324 pp. 


Cohen, J. L. The Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act. Its Relation to Social 
Security. Toronto, Thomas Nelson. 1935. 167 pp. 

The main thesis of this book is that an unemployment insurance scheme such 
as that presented by the recent Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act deals with 
only a small part of present-day unemployment, i.e. with temporary but not with 
permanent unemployment. Moreover, the scheme, which is a contributory one, 
involves a recognition of the workers’ responsibility for unemployment aid, and 
is thus likely to prevent the adoption of a wider programme of collective participa- 
tion in and responsibility for economic wants. 


Confederacién general del Trabajo de la Republica Argentina. Informe de los 
Delegados de la Confederacién general del Trabajo de la Repiblica Argentina a la 
XIX Conferencia internacional del Trabajo. Buenos Aires, 1935. 45 pp. 

Report on the Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
presented to the General Confederation of Labour of Argentina by the representa- 
tives of this organisation at the Conference, Messrs. José NEGRI, Workers’ Delegate, 
and Alejandro S1Lvetti and Mariano S, Crancrarpo, Workers’ Advisers. 


Confederazione Fascista dei Lavoratori del Commercio. I! Lavoro Commerciale 
nella Giurisprudenza, Rome, 1935. 229 pp. 

An important collection of Italian legal decisions (1926 to 1935) arranged under 
the different branches of commercial activity and the subject of dispute. By its 
scope and lucidity, this work not only constitutes an excellent reference book, but 
also contains valuable materials for the study of the development of legal practice 
in labour questions affecting commercial employees in Italy. 


Delsinne, Léon. Le mouvement syndical en Belgique. Preface by Louis DE 


Brovuckére. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1936. v1 + 358 pp. 

The first part of this work is devoted to an explanation of the reasons which, 
in the author’s view, led to a comparatively late development of the Belgian trade 
union movement in a country that underwent early and intense industrialisation. 
The description given of the structure of the Belgian trade union movement is 
useful from the point of view of comparison with that of other countries. Another 
interesting feature is the description of the conditions in each industry in Belgium, 
giving an insight into the problems which confronted the trade union movement in 
its early task of achieving unity among the various workers’ groups. Special inter- 
est attaches to the chapter dealing with the organisation of the diamond industry, 
where the compactness of the organisation and the development of collective bar- 
gaining are noteworthy characteristics. The evolution, methods, tendencies, and 
objects of the movement are the subject of a very close analysis which constitutes 
an important contribution to trade union literature. Finally, the chapters on 
internal organisation, trade union services, the national trade union centre in 
Belgium, wage movements, collective agreements, and trade union problems, such 
as demarcation or jurisdictional disputes, stamp the work as that of an author with 
profound experience of the Belgian labour movement. 


Diaz de Guijarro, Enrique. Transformaciones modernas del derecho civil. Buenos 
Aires, Antologia Juridica. 47 pp. $1. 
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Duchosal, Jean. Le boycott en droit anglais. Thése presésentée A la Faculté de 
droit de Université de Genéve. Liége, Georges Thone, 1935. 165 pp. 


After showing that in England the attitude of the legislator and of the judge 
to economic disputes, and in particular to boycotts, is explained by their attitude 
to the more general problem of conspiracy, the author traces the development of the 
principle of conspiracy through the legal history of the trade unions, and then 
examines, in the light of this development, court decisions in the matter of boycotts. 
He reaches the conclusion that a boycott, as a weapon used in industrial disputes 
or commercial competition, when put into effect through a conspiracy (concerted 
action) with a view to realising ends of an economic order is lawful. It becomes un- 
lawful only if the means employed are either unlawful or, while lawful in themselves, 
are the outcome of a conspiracy to injure. 


Epstein, Abraham. Insecurity. A Challenge to America. A Study of Social 
Insurance in the United States and Abroad. Third (revised) edition including a 
complete analysis of the Social Security Act and the latest status of State legislation. 
New York, Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1936. 821 pp. $4.00. 


This is a new edition of a work, first published in 1933 (ef. International Labour 
Review, Vol. xxvii, No. 3, September 1933, pages 457-458), which demonstrated 
the need for the establishment of a comprehensive system of social insurance in 
the United States by the Federal Government, acting alone or in co-operation with 
the States. The Social Security Act, 1935, is intended to meet this need. It was 
therefore opportune that Dr. Epstein should re-issue his book in order to examine, 
in the light of principles already developed, how far that Act and the related State 
legislation are likely to constitute a satisfactory system of social insurance. The 
bulk of the volume remains unaltered. It may be recalled that it deals with every 
branch of social insurance, describing the peculiar needs created by each category 
of risk, exposing the inadequacy of all remedies other than social insurance, and 
giving some account of insurance schemes in other countries. One third of the 
volume is taken up with unemployment—the description of its causes and human 
consequences, the criticism of such remedies as economic planning, work sharing, 
and unemployment compensation by employers individually, and the advocacy 
of unemployment insurance on an inter-occupational basis. The chapter on the 
Social Security Act is of great immediate interest ; occupying over 100 pages, it is 
written in the same clear, vigorous, and readable style as the rest of the book. The 
author approves the system of Federal subsidies to State non-contributory pensions 
and the unitary organisation of Federal old-age insurance. He would have pre- 
ferred one or other of these systems for unemployment insurance also, considering 
them in every way preferable to the tax-credit system embodied in the Act. The 
chief criticisms of the Federal old-age insurance provisions are directed against its 
financial provisions and the rates of pensions. The huge reserves which would be 
created under the Act, it is argued, would gradually absorb the national debt, and 
force banks and insurance companies to find modes of investment which would 
increase the production of capital goods and intensify the depression. There is no 
certainty that Congress would not misappropriate the reserves or divert to other 
purposes the contributions of workers and employers. The financing of old-age 
insurance out of wages alone means that the wealthier classes will be gradually 
relieved of their existing liability for the assistance of the poorer, and the contribu- 
tions as now fixed will require from the younger generation of workers a sacrifice 
on behalf of those who are now elderly. The scheme will not place any new pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the workers. The pension rates are considered to be 
completely inadequate. The unemployment insurance provisions receive yet strong- 
er criticism, only the heads of which can here be mentioned. No aid is extended to 
the millions at present unemployed, and there is no assurance or likelihood of 
adequate benefits for the unemployed of the future. The tax-credit device is by 
no means certain to induce unemployment insurance legislation in all the States. 
No incentive is afforded to the adoption of basic uniformity in State schemes, and 
the unsatisfactory method of unemployment compensation by employers indi- 
vidually is allowed. The tax-credit system inclines the States to charge the whole 
cost of unemployment insurance to wages, and will encourage the displacement 
of labour by machinery. The provisions create unnecessary constitutional and 
political difficulties and will be cumbersome to administer. No attempt is made to 
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meet the needs of migratory workers. The chief object of Federal action, namely, 
to provide a national solution for an essentially national problem, is not achieved. 
The author concludes that if his criticisms are not met by suitable amendments, 
“the Social Security Act as it now stands may not only stifle the growing move- 
ment for social insurance, but by shattering the hopes of a distressed people may 
turn us away from the road of social legislation.”’ 


Fong, H. D. (with the assistance of H. H. P1). The Growth and Decline of Rural 
Industrial Enterprise in North China, Nankai Institute of Economics, Industry 
Series, Bulletin No. 8. Tientsin, Chihli Press, 1936. 83 pp. 

This monograph on cotton hand-loom weaving in Paoti Hsien (Hopei province) 
is a study of one of the principal rural industries in China to-day. Hand-loom 
weaving is the main subsidiary employment of the peasantry and is responsible 
for four-fifths of the cotton-yarn consumption. The author, after briefly describing 
the factors favourable to the growth of the industry in Paoti Hsien, outlines the 
various stages of its development. In the last chapter he discusses the causes for its 
decline and lays stress on the inability of the weavers to organise themselves. 


Fourdrinier, Roger. La crise économique et les droits du travailleur salarié. 
Paris, Librairie technique et économique, 1935, 133 pp. 

The author examines the effects of the economic depression in France on the 
contractual obligations of employers and employed and the problems that the 
depression has raised, not for the legislator, but for the judge. The first part of the 
book deals with the effects of the depression on the contract of employment : 
cases in which economic necessity is pleaded as a legitimate reason for dismissal, 
non-payment of wages, changes in the contract detrimental to the worker. In the 
second part, the author examines whether unemployment and loss of wages should 
be taken into account when computing pensions in cases of industrial accidents, 


Froidfond-Zahradnikova, Néja S. La lutte contre le chémage en Tchécoslovaquie. 
Aix-en-Province, Paul Roubaud, 1936. 126 pp. 

Concise account of the different aspects of the struggle against unemployment 
in Czechoslovakia. After analysing the causes of unemployment in that country, 
the author reviews the measures taken to combat it. He analyses the present system 
of voluntary unemployment insurance and advocates the substitution of a compul- 
sory system. A second important reform would be a reorganisation of the system 
of public employment exchanges with a view to better co-ordination, and the institu- 
tion of machinery for vocational guidance and occupational retraining. These re- 
forms should enable Czechoslovakia to ratify the International Labour Conventions 
adopted from 1919 to 1934 concerning unemployment. 


Gault, Edgar H. Control of the Retail Units of Chain Stores. Michigan Business 
Studies. Vol. VII, No. 1. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 1935. 1v + 99 pp. 
$1. 


Geneva Institute of International Relations. Problems of Peace. Tenth Series. 
Anarchy or World Order. London, George Allen and Unwin, 1936. x11 + 272 pp. 

The lectures contained in this volume survey the extension of international 
law and the attempt to establish an effective system of collective action since the 
war. Special mention may be made of the following : “ International Administra- 
tion’’ (E. J. PHetan), “ The Social Basis of World Order’’ (R. J. P. MorTIsHED), 
and “Economic Co-operation as the Basis of Economic World Order” (Moritz 
J. Bonn). 


Georgesco, Nina. La production minieére et métallurgique de la Roumanie en 1935. 
The Mining and Metallurgic Production in Rumania in 1935. Union miniére et 
métallurgique de Roumanie. Mining and Metallurgic Union of Rumania. Bucarest, 
Imprimerie nationale, 1936. 26 pp. 


Giuffrida, V., and Pietra, G. Provital. A i alimentari d’ Italia 
durante la grande guerra 1914-1918. Padua, Cedam, 1936. xvi + 395 pp. 30 lire. 
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The object of this work is to describe the measures taken in Italy during the 
war, from 1914 to 1918, to ensure the food supply of the country. It presents, 
however, a far wider interest than that which attaches to a simple historical study. 
At a time when the different forms of State intervention in the economic sphere 
are everywhere the topic of the day, it is not without utility to examine the experi- 
ments made in the past to solve the complicated problems of the distibution of 
foodstuffs. The work of Messrs. Giuffrida and Pietra provides valuable source 
material on this subject. It is not the purpose of the authors, both of whom played 
a prominent part in the organisation of the Italian food supply from 1914 to 1918, 
to give a history of their activities and of the measures taken to meet requirements 
as they arose. They trace a vivid picture of the circumstances that necessitated 
during the war the growing intervention of the State, and the obstruction and 
difficulties which this policy provoked in the circles concerned. In the development 
of the war economy they distinguish different phases that succeeded each other 
more or less rapidly in all the belligerent countries according to the military and 
economic situation in each of them. During the first phase, unlimited confidence 
was accorded to private industry and trade, in the belief that the expectation of 
profit would stimulate private initiative. But the Government and the people soon 
found that this traditional system no longer satisfied immediate needs, and was 
extremely costly in time of war. The circumstances offered private undertakings 
such possibilities of profiteering that the general interests of the country were 
jeopardised. The intervention of the State appeared therefore to be necessary. 
It was at first exercised in a subsidiary form, the aim being to guarantee the indis- 
pensable supplies and to moderate prices ; later, the State undertook directly the 
purchase, requisition, and transport of the most essential commodities, and the 
control and distribution of certain foodstuffs, the first being bread. In an appendix 
the authors have collected a considerable amount of statistical data and a chrono- 
logical table of the principal events of political, military and economic significance 
during the years covered by their study. 


Gliwic, Hipolit. Kryzysowe rozwazania ekonomiczne. Warsaw, Trzaska, Evert 
i Michalski, 1935. ix + 277 pp. 

The author, former Polish Minister of Industry and Commerce, examines some 
world economic and monetary problems and in particular certain questions of 
special interest to Poland. He advocates the carrying out of a programme of 
large-scale public works, which alone, he considers, would enable Poland to reform 
her present economic structure and put an end to the poverty of her population. 
He suggests that the schen.: should be financed through the adoption of the system 
of purchase warrants conceiv. 1 by Professor Edgard Milhaud. 


Gustavson, A. Vanaduse-, invaliidsuse- ja jdreljadnute kindlustus. Tallinn, 1934. 
31 pp. 

Mr. Gustavson, Correspondent of the International Labour Office in Estonia, 
gives a short account of the general principles governing invalidity, old-age, and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance, and a summary of some national legislations on 
compulsory insurance and non-contributory pensions. 


Hacker, Dr. Ervin. Nemzetkézi, Biiniigyi Statisztika. Documents of the Francis- 
Joseph University, Vol. VII. Szeged, 1935. 46 pp. 


The author attempts a comparison of penal statistics in different countries. 
In addition to absolute figures he gives index numbers and differential coefficients. 


Hagen, Hermann. Der Einfluss der Maschine auf die Arbeitslosigkeit. Ein 
Beitrag zur Wirtschafts- und Sozialreform. Stuttgart, Boorberg-Verlag, 1935. 
304 pp. 

The problem of the control of technical progress by the State is no longer entirely 
a matter of theory: in the preface to his book, which abounds in original ideas, 
Mr. Hagen reviews the provisions enacted in Germany during recent years, by 
which the Government exercises or can exercise control. Although the work also 
includes a close theoretical analysis of the effects of mechanisation on employment, 
the author devotes his chief attention to studying the immediate problems, both 
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practical and theoretical, that State intervention raises, and to determining the 
general criteria on which it should be based in present economic and social condi- 
tions. In the last chapter he develops the idea of “ a tax on the use of machines 
liable to injure the national economy as a whole ”’, and gives the text of a suggested 
law which, without putting obstacles in the way of technical progress itself, would 
nevertheless, he considers, regulate the pace of mechanisation in the interests of the 
national economy. 


Heagney, Muriel. Are Women Taking Men's Jobs? A Survey of Women’s 
Work in Victoria with Special Regard to Equal Status, Equal Pay, and Equality 
of Opportunity. Melbourne, Hilton and Weitch, 1935. 190 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This report, which was prepared in connection with the Equal Status Committee, 
contains information on the position of the woman worker, not only in the State 
of Victoria but also in other parts of Australia and in other countries. The statistical 
data (proportion of women to men in various industries, difference in rates of pay, 
etc.) refer more particularly to Australia, Statements on the position of women 
made by various international organisations are also given. The report concludes 
that there is nothing in the evidence collected to substantiate the theory that women 
are displacing men, and urges that special efforts are necessary to improve the 
position of women in Australia. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation, 1936. 
London, P. S. King, 1936. v1 + 623 pp. 15s. 

In this issue, co-operative experts of the British Empire and other countries 
bring up to date for the year 1935 the surveys of the agricultural co-operative move- 
ment in their respective countries which the Year Book usually contains. The book 
also gives a general survey of agricultural co-operation for the year under review, a 
study by Dr. N. Barow of agricultural co-operative insurance, and an appreciation 
of George Russell by H. F. Norman. Dr. C. R. Fay makes a report on his visit to 
South India and New Zealand. Other chapters are devoted to legislative measures 
passed during the year in the different countries concerning co-operative societies, 
a selected bibliography of co-operation, and review of a number of new books and 
reports. 


Institut fiir Sozialforschung. Studien iiber Autoritat und Familie. Schriften 
des Instituts fiir Sozialforschung. Herausgegeben von Max HorKHEIMER. Fiinfter 
Band. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1936. xv + 947 pp. 


This work, which deals with the idea of authority in the family, is in three 
parts. The first contains general articles by Messrs. Max Horkheimer, Eric Fromm, 
and Herbert Marcuse, concerning the sociological, psychological, and philosophical 
bases of the question. The second part sets out the data collected by means of 
questionnaires sent to different circles. Some 3,000 copies of the first of these 
questionnaires, which concerns the structure of the family, the family budget, 
habits and ways of living, education of the children, etc., were distributed among 
skilled workers and salaried employees in several German towns. A questionnaire 
on sexual morality was sent, also in Germany, to 360 doctors who were specialists 
in gynaecology, venereal disease, and nervous affections. A small number of copies 
of the third questionnaire, concerning authority in the family, how it may be 
affected by circumstances, and the relations between parents and children, was 
distributed in Switzerland, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, and Austria, to 
teachers of psychology and pedagogy, students, heads of educational establishments, 
and of welfare organisations for young people, social workers, judges of children’s 
courts, priests, and some other persons. The third part of the book contains short 
monographs on the concept of authority in the family, its factors, its development 
in law, in institutions, in customs, in social theories, and in literature, in various 
countries and at different periods. The work includes summaries in French and 
in English, a subject index, and an index of authors. 


Instytut spraw spolecznych. Institute for Social Problems. Sluzba lekarska 
w zakladach pracy. Referaty wygtoszone na Konferencji lekarzy fabrycznych, 
zwolane j przez Instytut spraw spolecznych w dniach 2 i 3 marca 1935 roku. Medical 
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Service in Factories and Workshops. Reports presented to the Conference of Indus- 
trial Physicians on 2 and 3 March 1935. Industrial Accidents and Hygiene Series, 
No. 15. Warsaw, 1935. vir + 170 pp. 


This collection of reports is in three parts : the first includes papers of a general 
introductory nature prepared by collaborators of the Polish Institute for Social 
Problems ; in the second are given the reports of industrial physicians based on 
personal experience in the course of their professional activities ; the third part 
contains the reports of social insurance physicians who have had opportunities 
for observation in industrial undertakings and acquired in this way useful knowledge 
for the organisation of an industrial medical service. The resolutions adopted by the 
Conference of Industrial Physicians after discussion of these reports are reproduced 
at the end of the volume. 


Joint Consultative Council (For promoting Equality of Opportunity for Men and 
Women in Clerical and Administrative Spheres). Report on the Effect of Mechanisa- 
tion on the Salaries, Status and Promotion Prospects of Women in Offices. 8 pp. 


This report gives comprehensive and concise information on the effects of mecha- 
nisation (in London and the provinces) in the civil service, insurance societies, the 
offices of railway companies, banks, the trading side of co-operative societies, public 
undertakings, and commerce, quoting rates of pay for the various types of mechan- 
ised operations. It would appear that the introduction of mechanisation has increased 
the number of women employed, to some extent at the expense of male workers ; 
it tends to degrade the character of the employment, workers being kept to one pro- 
cess only ; it reduces chances of promotion, since few supervisors are needed and 
mechanical work tends to render the worker less capable of assuming responsibility. 
Where strong organisation exists among the workers salary scales have been main- 
tained at the level of those paid to the shorthand typist or woman clerk ; where it is 
weak or non-existent, feminine juvenile labour is employed, at low rates and without 
prospects or security, thus creating blind-alley occupations. It is too early, the re- 
port states, to judge the result of machine work upon the health of the worker. 
The report ends with certain recommendations and emphasises the need for strong 
trade union organisation. 


Kamienski, Boleslaw. Wyrob drutu, gwozdzi i lin ze stanowiska higjeny i bez- 
pieczenstwa pracy. La production des clous, du fil de fer et des cables au point de vue 
de Vhygiéne et de la sécurité du travail. Instytut spraw spolecznych. Institut des 
problémes sociaux. La sécurité et ’hygiéne du travail, No. 13. Warsaw, 1935. 
vi + 58 pp., illustr. 

Study of industrial hygiene and safety in certain branches of industry (manu- 
facture of nails, iron wire, and cables). The author describes the accidents that 
happen during certain processes, deals with the question of dusts and lead fume, 
and indicates protective measures for the workers, in particular the use of dust- 
exhaust apparatus. 


Keller, Dr. Gottfried. Das Auswanderungs-Problem in der Schweiz. Mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung von Brasilien. Rorschach, E. Lépfe-Benz, 1936. 95 pp. 3 frs. 

Report presented to the Swiss Council of States on 7 and 8 January 1936 on the 
question of assisted migration. On the basis of past experience and having regard 
to the demographic and economic structure of Switzerland, the writer of the report 
concludes that there is no occasion for the Swiss authorities to made any change 
in the present practice in the matter of emigration, and, in particular, that no 
pressure, direct or indirect, should be exerted in this sphere. The appendix repro- 
duces short historical notes on the relations between Switzerland and Brazil, and 
on the settlement in 1556 of a Calvinist colony in the bay of Rio de Janeiro. 


Kiranov, P. Kooperatsiata v raznit derjavi i narodni. Tom. Il. Bulgaria. Sofia, 
Poligraphia, 1935. 354 pp. 

Study of the co-operative movement in Bulgaria. After analysing the structure 
of Bulgarian economy and the legislation relating to co-operative organisations, 
the author describes, in the first part, the different types of co-operative societies : 
tural and urban credit societies, agricultural co-operative societies, producers’ 
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and consumers’ societies, co-operative insurance societies, and the central co- 
operative organisations. In the second part, he examines some problems common 
to all forms of co-operative organisation and, in particular, the financial system 
of Bulgarian co-operative societies. 


Korp, Andreas. Die soziale Mission der Konsumgenossenschaften. Vortrag, 
gehalten am Genossenschaftstag des Zentralverbandes dsterreichischer Konsumvereine 
in Wien am 25. Mai 1935. Vienna. 15 pp. 


Krekic, Bogdan. Sistem Bata. Belgrade. 47 pp. 
A short account of the special features of the “ Bata ’’ system and of its economic 
and social effects on the working class. 


Krosigk, Graf Schwerin von. Nationalsozialistische Finanzpolitik. Kieler 
Vortrage gehalten im Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft an der Universitat Kiel. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Andreas Prepéxi. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1936. 16 pp. 

The German Minister of Finance justifies the financial policy of the Third 
Reich by the fact that it was, in his opinion, the only possible one: a policy of 
deflation was no longer practicable after 1932 ; the deflation of the mark would 
have had nothing but disadvantages for Germany ; on the other hand, an automatic 
revival of business could not yet be counted on at the beginning of 1933. Drastic 
intervention by the State was therefore necessary. The advent of National Socialism 
had restored confidence in the State and laid the foundation for such action. In 
view of the shortage of capital in the country, the financing of the measures taken 
by the Government could only be effected by means of short-term credit, on the 
sole security of confidence in the future. After reviewing these measures, the Minis- 
ter shows their happy effects on employment and on the revenue. Although this 
bold financial method cannot be repeated indefinitely without grave risks, the 
Minister believes that economic recovery will not be jeopardised, even when the 
rearmament programme has been fully carried out. He emphasises the growing 
importance of private initiative and the responsibility of the employer, who must 
cease to count on State subsidies. 


Kruif, Paul de (in collaboration with Rhea de Krurr). Why Keep Them Alive ? 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1936. 293 pp. 


Kumria, R. R. Intelligence. Its Nature and Measurement. Lahore, R.S.M. 
Gulab Singh, 1936. 11 + 69 pp. 


Labour Party. Protect the Nation’s Mothers. London, 1936. 27 pp. 2d. 

This report was presented by the Standing Joint Committee of Industrial 
Women’s Organisations (the Labour Party’s Advisory Committee on Women’s 
Questions) to the National Conference of Labour Women, held at Sheffield in 
May 1935, and was endorsed by that Conference. It refers to the high maternal 
death rate and points out that maternal mortality could in a large measure be 
prevented by remedying the deficiencies of the present maternity services. The 
report urges the amendment of existing legislation on health insurance and the 
duties of local authorities, and advocates the ratification of the Washington Mater- 
nity Convention. It suggests what could be done by the local authorities in urban 
and rural areas as a step towards an ultimate complete National Maternity Service. 
Several comparative tables of maternal mortality, showing causes and geographical 
distribution, are included. 


Landarbeiter-Versicherungsanstalt fiir Wien, Niederésterreich und Burgenland. 
Tédtigkeitsbericht tiber das Geschdftsjahr 1934. Vienna, 1935. 48 pp., illustr. 


Legrand, Xavier. Le socialisme belge et les problémes d’aujourd’ hui, 1935. Brus- 
sels, Edition universelle ; Paris, Desclée, de Brouwer ; Namur, A. Wesmael Charlier. 
185 pp. 10 frs. 

Until now, it is especially the practical achievements of Belgian socialism that 
have attracted attention. In this book a Catholic author subjects its theories to 
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an objective examination. He distinguishes between the “ reformist ** socialism 
of Emile Vandervelde and the “ ethical ’’ socialism of Henri de Man, and analyses 
the attitude of these authors to different problems: religion, political methods 
(democracy, dictatorship), and economic development. 


Lorimer, Frank, and Osborn, Frederick. Dynamics of Population. Social and 
Biological Significance of Changing Birth Rates in the United States. New York, 
Macmillian, 1934. x11 + 461 pp. $4. 


The authors note that the natural increase in population in the United States 
has nearly reached an end and will, before long, give place to a decrease. They 
give a systematic description of the trend of the birth rate in different groups of 
the population and show the results of demographic trends in the spheres of econ- 
omy, biology (heredity), and social environment. They consider that, thanks 
to the progress of social demography, it will be possible in future to control the 
quantity and quality of the population in the interest of society. 


Liipkes, Dr. Gerhard. Uber den Aussenhandel Zwischen Landern mit ver- 
schiedenem Lohnniveau. Aurich, A. H. F. Dunkmann, 1935. 32 pp. 1.50 marks. 


MacDonald, Lois, and Stein, Emanuel. The Worker and Government. New York, 
Affiliated Schools for Workers, 1935. 141 pp. 35 cents. 


Study of the position of the American worker in regard to Government action 
on the one hand and the attitude of the courts on the other. In the first part, the 
authors try to determine the respective roles of the Government and the courts 
in the sphere of labour. In the second, they review the principal subjects of pro- 
tective labour legislation : compensation for industrial accidents, hours of work, 
child iabour, Government regulation of wages, unemployment insurance, and old- 
age security. In the third part they examine in detail the role of the Government 
and that of the courts in industrial disputes, 


Macmillan, W. M. Warning from the West Indies. A Tract for Africa and the 
Empire. London, Faver and Faber, 1936. 213 pp., map. 


Professor Macmillian visited the West Indies in 1935 in order to obtain new 
light for the study of African colonies. His comments, often highly critical, on 
West Indian conditions are linked up with his knowledge of South and West 
Africa and thus may be said to be an essay in comparative colonial policy. Although 
the absence of a colour bar is marked as greatly to the advantage of the West 
Indies, Professor Macmillan considers that the islands have not made such social 
and economic progress as might have been hoped from a century of freedom. He 
instances high mortality rates, malnutrition, poor housing conditions, and chronic 
under-employment. The old plantation system appears to be decaying. Present 
Government policy appears to aim at the encouragement of peasant holdings. 
Professor Macmillan agrees that more and better opportunities of peasant owner- 
ship or of decent tenancy are now the only effective means of relieving the glut 
in the labour market. He argues, however, that by the economic test of enabling 
the islands to provide essential social services peasants and small tenants alike 
fall short, while the average employer is unable to be enlightened or efficient. 
The solution, he believes, can only be found in a radical readaptation of the agri- 
cultural system providing for the necessary interdependence of all parts of the 
agricultural industry, in which co-operation both among the small farmers and with 
the modern large-scale enterprises is essential. Professor Macmillan’s concluding 
passages on colonial development and the meaning of trusteeship suggest the 
application of West Indian lessons to other colonial areas. He claims that there 
is an overwhelming case for the contention that the mother country owes it to 
her colonies to embark on a considered policy of expenditure to make up for past 
neglect, and that the trustee must direct development in the interests of the weaker 
classes of the communities without second thoughts for British industry, for the 
precarious state of white colonists, or even for the interests of a black upper class. 


Man, Henri de, and Bureau d'études sociales. L'exécution du plan du travail. 
Antwerp, Dr. Sikkel ; Paris, Félix Alean, 1935. 443 pp. 
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Mandillo, Enrico. JI problemi marittimi e I’ Organizzazione internazionale del 
Lavoro. Preface by G. De Micne.ts. Pubblicazioni a cura della Confederazione 
Fascista dei Lavoratori dell’Industria. Serie A (Documenti), No. 18. Rome, 
1935. 106 pp. 

The meeting of the Joint Maritime Commission of the International Labour 
Organisation held in Paris in March 1935 provides the author with an occasion 
to recall and comment on the work that the Organisation has already achieved 
or is called upon to accomplish in maritime matters. In the first chapter, Mr. 
Mandillo examines the position of the International Labour Organisation within 
the League of Nations, and that of maritime circles in regard to the Organisation, 
with special reference to the problem of the reduction of hours of work on board 
ship. Chapter II deals with the activities of the Organisation in maritime matters, 
the methods and means employed by the International Labour Office, and in 
particular by the Service dealing with maritime questions. The results of the 
discussions of the Joint Maritime Commission at a meeting held in Paris in December 
1933 are set forth in Chapter III. The work already achieved by the International 
Labour Conference through the adoption of Draft Conventions, Recommendations, 
and resolutions is briefly considered in Chapters IV and V, while the task that 
the coming Maritime Session of the Conference (October 1936) will have to tackle 
is analysed in Chapter VI, in which the author comments briefly on the agenda 
of that Session. The last chapter deals with the meeting of the Joint Maritime 
Commission held in Paris on 14 and 15 March 1935, where it was decided to call 
a tripartite Preparatory Maritime Meeting in the following November at Geneva 
to discuss the following questions : (a) hours of work on board ship and manning; 
(b) holidays with pay for seamen. A number of appendices follow in which are 
reproduced the text of the Conventions, Recommendations, and resolutions relat- 
ing to maritime questions adopted by the International Labour Conference. 

The author, who has kept a careful balance between the various chapters of 
his work, and examined the matters treated in logical and methodical order, pays 
a tribute on the one hand to the good will and sincere spirit of co-operation of the 
different Groups at the Conference, and, on the other, to the wisdom of the directing 
officials of the International Labour Office. It is thanks to the harmonious col- 
laboration of all these elements, he says, that it has been possible, in a difficult 
sphere, to achieve results which are remarkable both for the scope of the problems 
dealt with and for the practical value of the solutions found for them. 


Marquand, H. A. (assisted by Gwynne Meara). South Wales Needs a Plan. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1936. 256 pp. 

After examing the problem of South Wales, one of the depressed areas in Great 
Britain, and the various efforts that have been made to deal with it, the author 
shows the necessity for a considered and deliberate plan of public action and 
outlines the conditions to which he considers it should conform. He sketches a 
“ blue’ plan which he believes to be immediately practicable, and which might 
be adopted by a Government of the Right, and a “ pink *’ plan possible of adoption 
by a Government of the Left. 


Mengarelli, Carlo. La costituzione nelle aristocrazie italiane. Pubblicazioni della 
Universita cattolica del Sacro Cuore. Serie 8, Statistica, Vol. VIII. Milan, 1935. 
vil + 165 pp. 15 lire. 

The Statistical Department of the Catholic University of Milan classified the 
replies received to a questionnaire in four groups : university men, artists, men in 
public life, and business men. These groups were then arranged in two main sub- 
divisions : men in “ theoretical pursuits *’ and men in “ practical pursuits *’, and 
the physical characteristics of these groups were compared with those of a group 
of insured persons (life assurance) from 21 to 60 years of age. The results of these 
comparisons showed that physical constitution is an important factor in social 


selection. 


Mok, S. Arbeidsrecht. Nieuwe Internationale Bibliotheek, onder redactie van 
Mr. S. Mok. Deel XIII. Amsterdam, N. V. de Arbeiderspers, 1936. 184 pp. 

A summary of Netherlands labour legislation. After outlining the nature and 
history of labour law in the Netherlands, its sources, and the national system, the 
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author describes methodically the main features of the legislation in force. He 
first considers the principal actors on the legislative stage : the employer, the wage 
earner, the occupational organisations, and the more important public authorities. 
He examines next the different aspects of employment relations: the contract 
of employment, the collective agreement, placing, labour protection, trade coun- 
cils, and the regulations relating to employees in public services. Two chapters 
deal respectively with social insurance and labour disputes. This systematic 
exposition ends with an account of international labour law and its history, and 
of the International Labour Organisation. The work, which includes numerous 
bibliographical references, includes a summary of the principal publications on 
the subject. 


National Association of Manufacturers of the United States of America. Com- 
mittee on Relation of Government to Industry. Report. As adopted by the National 
Association of Manufacturers’ Congress of American Industry on 4 and 5 December 
1935. Washington and New York. 19 pp. 

This report first recalls the principles of prosperity, as laid down by the National 
Association of Manufacturers. If the cost of production is increased through arti- 
ficial devices which diminish output in relation to real wages, then the available 
volume of goods, it is argued, is reduced in relation to buying power. This can 
only mean higher sales prices, reduced consumption, curtailment of production 
and employment, diminished opportunity for profitable use of capital, reduced 
buying of raw material and less employment in the industries producing it. This 
cycle means depression. Decreasing cost of production, through improved methods 
and machinery, reverses the whole process as scheduled above and means prosperity. 

After reviewing the effects of the National Industrial Recovery Act and the 
decision of the Supreme Court, the report turns to the series of proposals for new 
legislation, “ much of which is still urged under the plea of economic emergency ”’, 
chief among the pending measures being the O’Mahoney Bill, the Textile Control 
Bill, the Walsh Government Contract Bill, and the Black-Connery measures for 
legislation fixing the basic maximum working week at 30 hours. The conclusion 
is reached that all these measures are based upon “ fallacious assumptions, cither 
economic, political, or both, and that industry should present a united front against 
them. ”’ Further, the Committee is opposed to the establishment of agencies such 
as the National Labour Relations Board, and recommends a continuing campaign 
for repeal of the Wagner Labour Relations Act. Concerning compulsory shortening 
of the working week by Federal legislation, the report considers that it would 
“ force up prices and wage rates, but not actual earnings, and that the accompanying 
endeavour to prevent reduction in real wages, in the long run, would be impossible 
of attainment and harmful to all concerned. ** 

The report concludes by saying that “as between the present Anti-Trust laws, 
the scope of which continues to be judicially interpreted after a period of forty- 
five years, on the one hand, and new legislation of the type of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, which purported to grant limited exemptions from the Anti- 
Trust laws, on the other, we unhesitatingly choose the Anri-Trust laws. ’’ Further, 
it joins in the demand “ made by every enlightened economic organisation for 
abandonment of the philosophy that prosperity can be produced through curtailing 
production, whether in agriculture or in industry. The truly abundant life can be 
supported only by abundant production of the things that enrich the lives of all.” 


National Industrial Conference Board. Women Workers and Labour Supply. 
New York, 1936. x1 + 42 pp. $1. 


A survey of the employment of women in the United States from the standpoint 
of any possible displacement of the employment of men, covering a period of roughly 
forty years. It analyses the total labour supply, male and female, giving numerous 
tables which show general changes, sex distribution, etc. ; demonstrates, on the 
basis of statistical charts, the variations in the numbers of workers of both sexes 
in selected industries ; and includes a chapter on unemployment among women, 
illustrated by graphs. The conclusions reached are : (1) that the expansion in the 
employment of women is mainly due to the inability of the available male labour 
to meet the increase in the amount of work to be done, even if the reserve of male 
labour not gainfully employed were added to the male working population ; (2) that 
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this expansion has taken place chiefly in the distribution and service occupations, 
particularly in the clerical occupations, while the production industries show a 
decline in female labour ; (3) that, although at the beginning of the depression 
women appear to have suffered less than men, the relatively larger amount of 
unemployment among males is due to the fact that the production industries 
declined more and at an earlier date than the service industries, which include 
those industries in which women predominate ; and (4) that the above data do not 
justify the conclusion that the employment of women has contributed to increase 
unemployment among men during the depression. 


Philip, André. La crise et l'économie dirigée. Paris, Editions de Cluny, 1935. 
208 pp. 10 frs. 

After describing the principal features of the economic depression in the United 
States, Central Europe, Great Britain, and France, the author says that the depres- 
sion can no longer be considered as a necessary purge for national economy, and 
that it leads not to equilibrium but to an inverted selection of undertakings. He 
considers that deflation would be inefficacious because it cannot produce a real 
reduction either in costs or in the margin between wholesale and retail prices, or in 
taxation. He also deprecates the bolstering up of weak undertakings by the State, 
exaggerated protectionism, and direct control of prices or stocks of certain com- 
modities, measures which he calls “‘ conservative interventionism’’. As a remedy 
for the depression, he considers that, instead of starting from demand and prices, 
an analysis should first be made of the essential collective requirements and the 
available productive forces. He devotes many pages to currency and credit pro- 
blems, declares in favour of the gold standard, but thinks that reductions in the 
bank rate and intervention on the free market are not sufficient to ensure a directed 
economy. Never, by these measures alone, can prices be directly controlled and 
adjusted, or economic equilibrium be stabilised. The first task of the State, accord- 
ing to Mr. Philip, should be, not to limit the amount of credit, but to ensure the 
proper distribution of capital among the different economic functions, and especially 
between the production of capital goods and of consumption goods. The State 
should, in particular, become a borrower, attract the maximum amount of capital, 
and put it to productive uses. The remedies applied hitherto have always led to a 
greater fall in demand than in costs, while the solution of the problem lies on the 
contrary in obtaining a lowering of costs definitely greater than the decline in the 
purchasing power of the masses. 


Planning the Future with Youth. Edited by S. M. Keeny. New York, Associa- 
tion Press, 1936. 64 pp. 50 cents. 

Dealing, in broad outline, with certain religious, educational, political, and social 
problems as they affect unemployed youth adrift in considerable numbers as the 
result of six years’ depression. 


Raja, K. C. K. E. Probable Trend of Population Growth in India, “ Ind. Jour 
Med. Res. ’’, 23, 1 July 1935. Pp. 205-217. 


The author estimates that the marked growth of the population of India between 
1920 and 1930 will in all probability be maintained during the present decade. 


Reichhold, Karl. Methodologische und ékonomische Probleme optimaler Arbeits- 
zeit. Dissertation zur Erlangung der volkswirtschaftlichen Doktorwiirde der Rechts- 
und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Hanseatischen Universitat in Hamburg. 
Hamburg, 1936. u + 55 pp. 

The author explains what should be understood by the term optimum hours 
of work. In his view, of the three notions, maximum hours, normal hours, and 
optimum hours of work, the first is the only one that is quite unambiguous. On 
the other hand, the other two are often confused, and there is only a shade of 
difference between them. The author examines the different formulae suggested 
for optimum hours of work, and the effects of their divergencies on economic 
relations. He then considers the economic effects of the application or non-appli- 
cation of optimum hours of work under a system of free competition. 
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Slovenské pokladnica pre hospodarskych robotnikov v Bratislave. Polnohospo- 
darska vyroba a jej nebezpecie z trazov. Bratislava, 1935. 35 pp. 


The agricultural workers’ insurance fund at Bratislava, which administers 
the accident insurance scheme for agricultural workers in Slovakia and Sub- 
Carpathian Ruthenia, gives, in this pamphlet, a survey of the principal causes of 
accidents in agriculture and an estimate of the resulting economic loss. 


Stevenson, Russell A., and Vaile, Roland S. Balancing the Economic Controls. 
A Review of the Economic Studies of the Employment Stabilisation Research Institute, 
University of Minnesota. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1935. vi +- 
86 pp. $1.50. 


This report is in four parts. The first contains a general discussion of economic 
planning ; the second, a series of brief reviews of the several separate studies 
published by the Employment Stabilisation Research Institute dealing with 
economic activities in Minnesota ; in the third part, the problems of balance be- 
tween government control and the free working of the price system are considered 
in the light of Part II ; in the fourth, a programme of regional economic planning 


is suggested. 


Strimaitis, K. Tarptautine Darbo Organizacija. L’ Organisation internationale 
du Travail, Preface by A. ABRAMSON. Kaunas, Spaudos Fondas, 1936. 142 pp., 
illustr. 3.75 litai. 


In this well-documented work, Mr. Strimaitis, Correspondent of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Kaunas, has aimed at giving Lithuanian readers a general 
view of the constitution, activities, and achievements of the International Labour 
Organisation since its creation. In the first part, which is historical, he analyses 
the movement of ideas that preceded the foundation of the Organisation. He then 
examines its legal bases and the procedure leading to the adoption of International 


Conventions and Recommendations, and the control of their application. His study 
of the work of the Organisation furnishes Mr. Strimaitis with an opportunity to 
expound the essential principles of international labour legislation in such spheres 
as hours of work, social insurance, protection of special categories of workers, etc. 
In the last part of the book he examines the relations of the International Labour 
Organisation with Governments, workers’ and employers’ organisations, and the 
Catholic Church. 


The Industrial Position of the North-East Coast of England. By the Staff of the 
Economics Department of Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. London, 
P. S. King, 1935. vi + 54 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The authors of this pamphlet on the industrial position of one of the most 
depressed areas in Great Britain show that there was still about 29 per cent. of 
unemployment at the end of 1934 as compared with 16 per cent. in the country 
as a whole. A great deal of information is given about the state of employment 
and unemployment, the incidence of unemployment among men and women, 
the shift in the distribution of labour among basic and lighter industries, and other 
associated problems. In conclusion, the authors present an estimate of the 
economic prospects of the area, making it clear, however, that this estimate is of 
a very provisional character, as so much depends on international policy and 
particularly on the development of international trade. 


Thomas, P. J. Population and Production, 1920-1932. Paper read at the Indian 
Economic Conference, Patna. Madras, Diocesan Press, 1935. 9 pp. 

Statistical study showing that since 1920, and even since 1900, production in 
India has kept pace with the increase of population ; in some branches it has even 
increased at a more rapid pace and has shown no signs of a decline during the 
world economic depression. 
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